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Foreword 


David Lewis-Williams 


Rightly, Siyakha Mguni, the author of this beautiful and stimulating book, feels that he 
has ‘uncovered certain hidden mysteries of the San spiritual universe’. Modestly, but 
again rightly, he adds that he has ‘likely only partially uncovered the possible layers of 
symbolism’ of his chosen foci — the so-called ‘formlings’ and trees, two hitherto little 
understood components of a fascinating southern African art. 

Insights of this importance do not come suddenly and out of nowhere. Rather, they 
are milestones along a road with many ups and downs. Discovery, it is said, favours 
the prepared mind. ‘Mind preparation’ itself is a long and sometimes arduous task. 
Siyakha gives us glimpses of his journey, which began in 1978 in the Matopo Hills of 
Zimbabwe, a beautiful region of southern Africa that has been marked by terror and 
violent clashes as well as delicate images from a bygone age. He found that the ‘place 
and its tranquil ambience evoke deep time’. 

In such situations it is easy to surrender oneself to the contemplation of beauty 
and also to the puzzles that the more enigmatic images imply. For some, it is almost 
sacrilege to probe for and expose ‘hidden mysteries’. Are we trespassing on sacred 
ground, intruding into the innermost thoughts of long gone people? Should we not 
simply allow the mystery to endure? 

Siyakha’s personal journey has enabled him to bridge what some people see as a 
dichotomy. He can, and we feel it on page after page, marvel at the subtlety of thought 
and beauty of line that we see in the paintings he has chosen for reproduction and, at 
the same time, lead us to an understanding of what the images meant for those who 
made them so long ago. Knowledge of how a flower ‘works’ botanically need not erase 
our sense of wonder. On the contrary, our wonder grows as we learn more and more. 

In this book, Siyakha’s ‘flowers’ are rock art images that are prominent in Zimba- 
bwe but enigmatic. Some are oval patches of paint, sometimes joined in long lines; 
several have added details. These are the so-called formlings. Believing that the art 
was a direct representation of what the San saw around them, some earlier writers 
thought the oval forms depicted the Victoria Falls, grain bins, shields or other objects 
that people saw daily. 


It is, however, in the rock art details that Siyakha finds answers, as has been the 
experience of other southern African researchers as well. The art must be viewed close 
up, not from afar as many Western paintings usually are. Close-up viewing raises the 
issue of the difference between ‘looking’ and ‘seeing’. So many people look at San rock 
art but see very little. They find its complexity and apparent jumble on the rock face 
alienating. 

This is where the ‘prepared mind’ should take over. Leaving behind Western con- 
cepts of ‘art’ and composition, viewers should seek another perspective which is what 
Siyakha does. He has prepared his mind by familiarising himself with the San way of 
life and thought as recorded in the nineteenth-century Wilhelm Bleek and Lucy Lloyd 
collection of verbatim texts, and also with the more recent and abundant records that, 


especially since the 1950s, have come from the Kalahari Desert. The ‘fit’ between these 
two sources of information is complex: they are not identical, but anthropologists have 
drawn attention to areas of belief that, despite various differences, display remarkable 
parallels. Setting San rock art in this San milieu is obviously essential. 1 emphasise 
‘obviously’ because it is not obvious to some viewers of the images. For them the art 
is interesting only in those ways in which they think (probably incorrectly) it parallels 
Western art. San rock art must be set in the context of San thought and belief. 

However, that is not all. Siyakha has gone further and explored relevant zoologi- 
cal and entomological literature. Here he has found information that is unknown to 
many modern viewers of the images. But it would have been familiar to the San. It 
is commonplace today to say that the San ‘lived close to nature’. Yes and no. Animal 
behaviour, the transforming lives of insects — all this would surely have been familiar 
to them. But they were not ‘part of nature’, as the romantic view of them has it. To 
their detriment, they have been seen so much as a part of nature that their stature in 
coping with our modern economic world has been ignored. 

By bringing together a profound knowledge of San life and thought as well as 
scientific knowledge of those components of nature with which the San interacted, 
Siyakha has been able to solve major puzzles. What are the mysterious formlings? 
Why did the Zimbabwe San, unlike those further to the south, frequently depict trees? 
And a major question: Do these two kinds of subject matter mean, as some have 
thought, that Zimbabwe rock art is fundamentally different from that in South Africa, 
Lesotho and Namibia? 

Starting from his own youthful journeys to rock art sites, Siyakha takes us on an 
intellectual journey into the mysteries of San rock art. As in crime fiction, it is not for 
the writer of a foreword to give away the answers and so spoil readers’ fun. Without 
giving away too much, | therefore invite you to follow the clues and Siyakha’s unravel- 
ling of them. His story is erudite, excellently researched and enthralling. Has he told 
us everything there is to know? As he himself insists, there are further layers of sym- 
bolism demanding research. Impatiently, we await his sequel. 
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MAP 1: Location of the Matopo Hills in the southwestern portion of Zimbabwe, the core area of this study, as well as other rock art regions 
where formlings and botanical images have been observed and recorded. These areas can be seen in relation to other major rock art regions of 
southern Africa. 
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MAP 2: This is a close-up of the Matopo Hills, which comprise a large area covering around 3 100 km’. The Matobo National Park World Herit- 


age Site, comprising just less than 500 km?, is located within this area. The map also shows the park boundary and several key physical and 
heritage features within an area that is part of the rugged and high elevation zone called the granite belt in Zimbabwe. 
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MAP 3: San rock art, both paintings and engravings, is widely distributed in southern Africa. Paintings, the most common art form, are found mainly on the 
periphery of the subcontinent but also within mountainous regions on the interior plateau. Engravings occur in localised rock exposures of various types in 
the interior, sometimes overlapping paintings in their distribution. 
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Explanatory notes 


KhoeSan ethnic labels and clicks used in this book 


Many terms used to label southern African indigenous peoples are fraught with pejo- 
rative connotations. None are more bedevilled by deleterious historical legacy than 
the names often reserved for the people known collectively as Khoisan. ‘Khoisan’ 
was coined in the 1920s to encompass both the Bushman/San hunter-gatherers and 
Khoekhoe pastoralists.’ It refers to the linguistic and biological affinities of these 
click speakers, who are more closely related to each other genetically than they are to 
other African populations. Writers now regularly render it as Khoesan, Khoesaan* or 
KhoeSan. Some prefer the original spelling Khoisan, as it captures a foreign construct 
which does not exist in original Nama language.’ I prefer the version that capitalises 
San, for it grants an unbiased textual status to both its key referents. 

Although in common usage today, in many ways San (or Saan), like Bushman, is 
also problematic. In one Nama dialect, as in several other Khoe languages, Sa-n (as 
spelled in Andrew Smith’s paper) means ‘forager people’. Smith suggests that in the 
Cape the term may also have implied people who did not keep stock animals and who 
were thus of lower status. The argument is that when domesticates proved easier for 
the former hunters and gatherers to hunt than wild game, the name ‘San’ became asso- 
ciated with stock thievery.* It also appears that the anglicised form ‘Bushman’ derived 
from the Dutch literal translation of this San moniker with its associated wild con- 
notations. Despite debates around these names, writers agree that both were coined 
with disparaging overtones. Since there is no single self-appellation used among the 
hunters and gatherers beyond their own group names, such as |Xam, Jul’hoansi, !Xo6, 
Glwi, Naro (or Naron) and others, writers and the public alike are compelled by con- 
vention to use Bushman or San. This book is no exception. For practical purposes, 
where I have reason to use either, I use them in a positive sense that rejects all their 
earlier derogatory associations. Where available, I use the original people’s self-defin- 
ing names for their specific groups. 

KhoeSan languages contain a variety of clicks as additional consonants to enhance 
the meanings of words. Their inflections and omissions will inevitably alter these 
meanings. Clicks are represented by the conventional symbols shown below, as 
reflected in most anthropological writings in southern Africa. 


oO Bilabial click: produced by releasing air between the lips to make a 
sound like an audible kiss. It occurs only in the southern Bushman 
languages and !Xo6. 


| (or /) Dental click: produced by placing the tongue behind the front teeth 
to make a sucking motion with the tip of the tongue to make a ‘tut’ 
sound. 


# (4) Alveolar click: produced by sucking or pulling the blade of the tongue 
sharply away from the alveolar ridge behind the upper front teeth. 


|| (or //) Lateral click: produced at the side of the mouth; it is similar to the 
sound made when urging on a horse. 


! Alveo-palatal click: produced by clucking the tongue on the roof of 
the palate; it is similar to the sound of a cork popping from a bottle. 


Note on images 


Every effort was made to select and use the best available images to illustrate points in 
the discussion. Image clarity and, in some cases, quality are not always the best photo- 
graphically. Please note, however, that these images are not used as photogenic exam- 
ples of a selection of San rock paintings; instead they are the most suitable images 
for demonstrating the links between formlings, trees and their physical subjects. In 
some cases the reader is required to actively engage with the visual material in order 
to decipher the elements. 

Many decades of rock art copying in the Drakensberg and Brandberg ranges have 
produced remarkable archives of colour reproductions. In the Matopo Hills, there has 
been no sustained and concerted effort to produce such archives; this book is part of 
a long-term strategy to achieve this goal. While clarity and quality are high in colour 
reproductions, the images and panels they represent are not nearly as vivid in reality. 
For centuries and millennia these artworks have been exposed to weather, accumu- 
lation of dust, salts and soot, all of which cause the images to fade and disintegrate. 
In the field, the observer needs to look closely at these fragile images; generally their 
details are easily recognisable without much effort. In other situations, as natural light 
inside shelters changes throughout the day, images that are not ordinarily visible sud- 
denly reveal themselves. The self-revealing aura of San images in their natural setting 
makes the visiting of sites the most fulfilling and humbling of all possible approaches 
to appreciating these ancient treasures. Midmornings and late afternoons are the best 
viewing times for rock art. 
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FIGURE 1: A scenic perspective of the Matopo Hills. Their characteristic splendour comes from the hilly and vale terrain that comprises granite 
inselbergs and whalebacks, interspersed with grasslands and woodlands of various types. 
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Pretace: Searching the pasts 


From my long voyage of curiously searching the 
pasts of the land of my birth, two episodes echo 
vividly in my memory. They both relate to my 
earliest encounters with the ancient San paintings 
in the famed Matopo Hills (hereafter Matopo). I 
return to these experiences shortly. Running along 
the southwestern margin of Zimbabwe, these hills, 
which include the 424 km? Matobo National Park 
World Heritage Site (Map 2), are famous for their 
picturesqueness and serenity. Yet little is known 
about the meaning of ‘Matopo’, a word whose ori- 
gin is now obscure. To illuminate what is known 
of this name, I begin with a legend concerning 
Mzilikazi ka Matshobane, the founder and king of 
the Ndebele state ca. 1820s—1868. Mzilikazi and 
his core Nguni group (AbeZansi or ‘People of the 
South’) hurriedly left Zululand in the early 1820s 
in the wake of conflict with his political men- 
tor Shaka ka Senzangakhona, who founded the 
Zulu state in the 1820s. The military skirmishes 
that ensued became part of a widespread warring 
period known as mfecane or difaqane in southern 
African history. In the central plateau of South 
Africa, Mzilikazi settled among the Sotho, Tswana 
and other polities, some of which he fought for 
several years. Among other polities they fought 
were the trekboers who, establishing their domi- 
nance in the Transvaal region, eventually pushed 


Mzilikazi’s nation northwards across the Limpopo 
River. In time they settled in the southwestern por- 
tion of Zimbabwe. 

Following many years of their northward drift 
from Zululand, the amaNdebele settled in the 
northern fringes of Matopo in the late 1830s. They 
rapidly exerted political influence in the surround- 
ing territories and exercised overlordship over 
the abaNyubi, amaLozwi, amaKalanga and other 
communities they found on the plateau. Nearly all 
these groups are now part of the larger Ndebele 
polity, but their cultural and linguistic elements 
are discernible in Ndebele culture and vice versa. 
Very little in Ndebele culture suggests their inter- 
action with hunter-gatherers of this region. By this 
time the bulk of original hunter-gatherers had long 
gone, as is known from the archaeological stud- 
ies.’ Yet we are told that when the amaNdebele 
arrived, they called this craggy countryside ‘ilizwe 
la BaThwa’ (the land of the San),* thus recognising 
them as original inhabitants of this land. It seems 
that San remnants existed in the mid-1800s in 
Matopo. Indeed, as my own family story attests, 
my great-grandfather often proclaimed proudly, 
‘Ngiyinkonyane yeSili’ (’m a Bushman offspring) 
in reference to his mother. Beyond this shred, there 
are no memories regarding this woman or her peo- 


ple. I often wonder whether she encountered a 
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FIGURE 2: Mother and child rock formation in the Matopo Hills. These typical balancing granite inselbergs are generally known as castle koppies 
due to their stacked-up nature. Sometimes paintings are found on the lower ledges of these rocks, often protected by slight overhangs. Such rocks 
and their stillness radiate an aura of deep spirituality associated with this landscape and their resemblance to human forms at certain times of the 


day may have added to this eerie quality. 
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fate similar to one I learned about from my friend, 
Mancaka Ndlovu, who traces his father’s lineage to 
the northeastern edge of the hills. His great-grand- 
fathers name was Msili (or Bushman) Ndlovu. 
Legend has it that Msili’s mother fell pregnant with 
him in her early adolescence. Not known to have 
had a suitor, everyone in the village was astounded. 
Nevertheless, she would not reveal the father of 
her unborn child. One afternoon, as she went on 
her routine firewood-gathering errands, some boys 
covertly followed her tracks to spy on her move- 
ments. There, in the middle of the forest, they saw 
her secret lover, a ‘short and light’ man who had 
made her pregnant. He was a lone Bushman, living 
in a werf made from branches and strips of tree 
bark. Next to his small dwelling, he had already 
gathered firewood in a bundle for his love. On top 
of this bundle was a parcel of dried strips of game 
meat. Later that night, a shadowy group of men 
stalked and killed him in the moonlight. Adop- 
tion of the unborn male child was finalised hast- 
ily through an arranged marriage; although the 
boy’s real father had died, his name lived on. Such 
appears to be the fate of some San people found by 
Mzilikazi’s nation in the hills. 

As amaNdebele first encountered the granitic 
hills, it is said that Mzilikazi exclaimed using a 
creolised word, ‘Ngama dobo’ (They are bald 
heads), in amazement at the grandeur of the bare 
domes and jumbled masses of balancing rocks 
typical of this landscape. They reminded him of 
the bald-headed senior indunas of his council of 
advisors and military commanders. European 
travellers and missionaries, notably the London 
Missionary Societys Thomas Morgan Thomas, 
adopted ‘Amadobo’ as the name of these hills long 
before the 1900s.° The validity of this legend is 
misty. Whatever its merits, it’s an attractive analogy 
that confirms the extent of what historian Terence 
Ranger calls the series of appropriations of the hills 
through time by different groups.’ Several names of 
prominent landmarks in the area derive from Mzi- 


likazi’s explorations of these hills. Bambata Cave, 


one of the most important archaeological sites in 
southern Africa where the first pastoralist pottery 
was discovered in association with remains of fat- 
tailed sheep, is believed to have been so named 
after he descended its precariously steep sides on 
all fours. He likened his shaky royal descent to 
ukumbambatha (to caress the rock).? Many other 
names, however, date prior to the arrival of the 
Nguni people in this region north of the Limpopo 
River. Cecil John Rhodes is entombed in these 
hills on a prominent dwala called Malindidzimu 
(resting place of spirits), and Mzilikazi is buried 
in another section of the hills called Mhlahlandlela 
(pathfinder). 


‘Bush war’ in Zimbabwe 


I discovered rock art for the first time as a young 
boy in 1978. It was the height of the liberation war 
in Zimbabwe. One late afternoon, on the eve of 
the Easter holidays, my family drove from the city 
of Bulawayo to visit my grandparents in the mag- 
nificent Mopaneveld (eMaphaneni’ in isiNdebele, 
due to the dominance of Collophospermum mopane 
species in the area) of the Wenlock Block. This is 
one of the communal lands, formerly called Tribal 
Trust Lands, lying on the southeastern edge of Mat- 
opo. I recall our light grey Vauxhall saloon mak- 
ing its way through the meandering roads inside 
Matobo National Park, when we suddenly heard 
a clatter of sounds echoing through the hills and 
valleys. It was gunfire a couple of hundred metres 
away. Breaking the clatter and occasional silences 
was the sporadic crack of machine-gun fire. It was 
too late for us to turn back in order to evade the 
combat zone. After rounding the next curve on the 
narrow tarmac road, several heavily armed men 
with their faces smeared in a pitch-black substance 
suddenly appeared from the bushes and pulled us 
over. | immediately realised that it was a sight I had 
not seen before: I was gazing at angry white men 
in combat gear for the first time. They glared at us 
and searched inside the car, occasionally tossing 
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FIGURE 3A: A unique feature in the Matopo Hills is the characteristic hemispheroidal shelter type, such as Silozwane Cave, inside 
of which are enormous galleries of San rock paintings. In several cases they are found perched on top of granite bornhardts or 
whalebacks, commanding wide views over the surrounding landscape. 


FIGURE 3B: These are not true caves but deep shelters. Inside the shelter are hundreds of images. Along the lower walls, most 
images are smudged over time forming a thick layer of ochreous pigment and near the ceiling, over 3m high, images are still 
vibrant and lifelike. It has often been wondered how the artists reached these high ceilings; while there is no archaeological 
evidence, it seems probable that they used rudimentary scaffolds or ladders. 
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our luggage. It was a terrifying encounter. Later, I 
learned that the conflict was between Zimbabwe 
People’s Revolutionary Army guerrillas and the 
Rhodesian security forces. 

This was an impromptu military spot check. 
These Rhodesian security force soldiers were at 
the rear end of the raging battle taking place just 
behind the hills, a short distance ahead of us. They 
searched our vehicle hastily and, not finding any 
suspicious items, did us no harm. They left us 
alone with a stern instruction not to proceed until 
the fighting had ceased. Dusk and finally night fell 
while we waited on the roadside. Not knowing 
what precautions to take under the circumstances, 
we huddled up together inside the car and fell 
asleep in the cold of the night. As young boys, my 
cousin and I were oblivious of the gravity of the 
situation, regarding it as a fleeting, exciting adven- 
ture. The following morning, we ran down to a 
little rivulet nearby, waded across and clambered 
along a narrow path through the undergrowth. 
Eventually we made our way to the top of the hill. 
The exhilarating view revealed sweeping vistas in 
stark contrast to the valley below where we had 
spent the night. Veiled in the midst of a jumble of 
balancing rocks was a large overhang. Attracted by 
its sheltering cavity, we raced towards the rocks. As 
we drew nearer, we saw paintings on the smooth 
near-vertical surface of the chamber: there were 
paintings of running men, legs stretched wide and 
all facing right, with their bows and arrows ready. A 
little distance in front of these figures we saw vari- 
ous animals that the archers seemed to be pursuing. 
They included wildebeest, kudu, an elephant and 
some rhinoceros, all in delicate and vivid ochreous 
outlines delineating their typical traits. They are not 
shaded with pigment although some are infilled 
with hatching to indicate the unique coat markings 
of the species. The site is called White Rhino Cave 
(Figure +) on account of the remarkable paintings 
of this rhino species, but unfortunately they are 
now faded. 


Initiation of a young archaeologist 


My second rock art experience, seventeen years 
later, was a richly augmented version of my child- 
hood experience. This was shortly after I had 
started my apprenticeship as an archaeologist 
and monuments inspector at the Natural History 
Museum in Bulawayo. In this position, | proudly 
followed in the footsteps of my predecessors, well- 
known archaeologists such as Neville Jones, Roger 
Summers, Cranmer Cooke, Keith Robinson, Peter 
Garlake, and Nicholas Walker among others. | was 
fortunate to be inducted by two gentle and enor- 
mously experienced fieldworkers, Kemesi Ncube 
and Edward Sibindi (Figure 6), who had been 
mentored by some of these archaeologists. Sadly, 
they are both deceased. They accompanied me on 
my first excursion to inspect sites and monuments 
in the western region of which Matopo is part of. 
We set off one morning on a two-hour walk 
to a painting site that was, Kemesi proclaimed, a 
lifelong favourite of his. It was a tough hike, but 
one filled with surprises as we made our way along 
game paths and through dramatically stacked-up 
formations known as castle koppies (Figure 2), or 
locally called amaqaqa, interspersed with the gigan- 
tic whalebacks called amadwala (an isiNdebele 
word for these bare granite domes; ‘dwalas’ is the 
anglicised form). I also noticed that, apart from the 
wooded grasslands among the granite koppies and 
domes, there were several massive anthills, some 
constructed around trees and others partially cov- 
ered with a variety of foliage (Figure 5). The range 
of plant species on these mounds was similar, sug- 
gesting that they were sites for optimum propaga- 
tion. Every so often we spotted game on the plains, 
as well as diverse bird species. The rocky habitats 
are dominated by baboons, klipspringers and rock 
hyraxes among the common fauna. After what 
started to feel like a never-ending, uphill-and- 
downhill trek, we finally found a suitable way up 
the steep eastern flank of an imposing whaleback 
— the promontory called eNanke adjacent to the 
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FIGURE 4: This image is part of the first rock painting site the author saw as a young boy. Called the White Rhino Shelter, this site is 
famous for its outlined paintings of rhinoceros (both white and black species, the former being large and finely executed), but the whole 
frieze includes several hunters running with bows and arrows, a line of wildebeest, kudu, cows and a large elephant - all in delicate 

and vivid ochreous outlines delineating their typical traits. The rhinoceros are not shown in this photograph because they are faded and 
therefore difficult to recognise. 


Matobo National Park’s eastern boundary. I strug- 
gled to steady myself on the slippery rock slope 
and as the granite dome got increasingly steeper, 
my sense of balance suffered. 

After clambering for a quarter of an hour, and as 
we neared the summit, an oasis of assorted flora and 
fauna appeared from a narrow crater in the solid 
surface of the rock. Walking a few metres through 
the foliage, which masked the front of the rocky 
edge, we emerged facing directly onto an imposing 
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geological feature that gaped from deep in the rock. 
This is one of the largest spheroidal shelters on the 
granitic highveld plateau, of which Matopo occu- 
pies a southwestern fragment. In a moment I was 
to encounter one of the most spectacular paintings 
in the hills and, as many would agree, in southern 
Africa. This site, called eNanke Cave (Anglicised 
versions: iNanki or Nanke), is in the eastern por- 
tion of the national park. The cave contains over 
1 000 images in a variety of vibrant colours that 


in all likelihood have endured for several millen- 
nia (Figure 7). They convey a sense of freshness, 
yet the place and its tranquil ambience evoke deep 
time. Although I was familiar with the illustrated 
rock art literature of southern Africa, chiefly that of 
the well-known uKhahlamba-Drakensberg (hereaf- 
ter Drakensberg), it was the first time I had seen the 
full extent of painted panels. I have returned to this 
site more than a dozen times and can confirm that 
these ageless treasures never reveal all their secrets 
at once. Often, new single images or entire clus- 
ters seem to appear miraculously and progressively 
with each visit — for instance, many visitors to this 
site have not noticed that there is a swarm of fly- 
ing termites hovering above what appears to be a 
termite mound. This cluster of images came to my 
attention only on my third visit to eNanke. This is 
one of the many entrancing ways of these granitic 
hills — the bold heads that spellbound Mzilikazi. 
Located within the rugged granite belt of Zim- 
babwe (Map 2) on the highveld, the Matopo batho- 
lith comprises ancient granites that formed some 


3 000 million years ago. They are interspersed 
with other plutonic rocks such as quartz and gneiss 
veins and dolerite dykes. Altitudes range between 
1 200 metres and just over 1 500 metres above 
sea level. Covering a zone of around 3 000 km?, 
this hill-and-valley scenery presents a profusion 
of overhangs and hemispheroidal shelters that are 
unique to this landscape (Figure 3 A & B). On 
account of their depth and volume, they are often 
called caves but are more appropriately defined as 
deep shelters. They resulted from a unique form of 
chemical weathering while they were still buried 
under the ground, which caused the decay of large 
areas of granite rocks. Over long periods, these 
rocks were subsequently exhumed by erosion thus 
exposing large chambers and stacked up boulders. 

These large spheroidal shelters frequently have 
high elevations on top of granite domes. The asso- 
ciated balancing rocks (inselbergs) and whaleback 
formations (bornhardts) are sculpted by ongo- 
ing spheroidal exfoliation: slabs of rock peel off, 


layer by layer, like onions. A wide variety of flora 
occurs within this landscape. Microclimates give 
rise to vegetation types that change markedly over 
short distances. Plants that favour koppie habitats 
and sandveld woodlands in the valleys dominate 
vegetation communities. Rhus, Ozoroa, Strychnos, 
Sclerocarya birrea, Terminalia sericea and Brachyste- 
gia spiciformis are among the dominant species in 
localised thickets and forests on the valley sides 
and scrubland patches between rocky formations. 
Scatters of Collophospermum mopane dominate the 
southern and eastern sections of the hills as com- 
mon woodland. The climate in the region, condu- 
cive for species diversity, has remained relatively 
unaltered for the past 13 000 years.° This environ- 
ment provided sanctuary for Stone Age commu- 
nities in the last 100 000 years. Dating evidence 
suggests that the paintings were made during the 
tail end of this period. Most or all of the surviving 
rock art originated from the early Holocene period 
perhaps just over 10 000 years until roughly 1 500 
years ago.’ Rich and deep shelter deposits, artefact 
scatters and abundant paintings in shelters such 
as eNanke suggest concentrated and prolonged 
human occupation of the hills in the past. 

Turning attention to the shelter walls and up 
the high ceiling, I was astounded by the density of 
images and the extent of overpainting covering large 
areas of the rock face. Much more striking was the 
beautiful and complex central design. It is depicted 
in various vivid colours and complex shading and 
in some places exhibits artistic skill in the use of 
graphic illusions that give the impression of par- 
tial image overlays. As the rock art at eNanke Cave 
illustrates, some images of animals are graphically 
woven into the main fabric of this central design as 
if they are moving in, out of and across its struc- 
tural components. Being of extraordinary size, this 
polychromatic form towers over two metres above 
the present floor level of the shelter. Even if one 
imagines a floor elevation of over a metre in prehis- 
toric times, these paintings would still have been 
unusually high for the hunter-gatherer artists who 
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FIGURE 5: It is common to find termite mounds, sometimes gigantic in size, in the open grasslands on the valley sides, with vegetation of 
various types growing on top of them. Occasionally a single tree stands in the middle of a mound. 


are reputed to have been short in stature. On the 
right, but not far from this form, are three images 
of plants. Dumfounded by this detailed panel, I 
was motivated to investigate the significance of this 
painting theme. So began my intellectual voyage. 


‘Discovery’ of San paintings in Matopo Hills 


Over eighty years prior to my voyage Richard Hall, 
a prominent archaeologist of his time, had visited 
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eNanke as part of his maiden study of San rock art. 
Hall was one of the first professional prehistorians 
in southern Africa although he became infamous 
for his widely publicised conservative views about 
what he thought to be the exotic origins of Great 
Zimbabwe monuments. Early in 1912 he reported 
the eNanke paintings, making this the first descrip- 
tion of images that later become known memora- 
bly as formlings. This was one of the first, although 
quite brief, professional reports on San rock art in 


Zimbabwe and perhaps the whole subcontinent. 
He had just returned from the ‘remoter parts’ of 
Matopo in the company of several male Karanga 
guides.* Recounting this excursion in a report 
published by The Royal Geographical Society, he 
wrote: 


One feature of my new discoveries is the 
number of representations of the Victoria Falls 
(one 6 feet x 4 feet). Of these, four were met 
with; these making, with similar representations 
in caves I discovered in Mashonaland, a total 
of seven, while two others have been lately 
reported to me, making nine examples. The 
finest specimen shows streams of white water 
falling over red cliffs, the sides of the Devil's 
cauldron, and a pillar of spray rising from the 
foot of the falls to 2 feet higher than the top, 
and blowing off to the west.? 


Although Hall did not declare site names in his 
report, there is no doubt that the finest represen- 
tation of the Victoria Falls he was describing is 
actually the main formling at eNanke. His report 
had neither reproductions nor field sketches of 
the images he described. However, anyone famil- 
iar with the world-famous Victoria Falls will not 
find commonalities between this natural wonder 
and the eNanke paintings. Today we can only be 
puzzled at Hall’s rich and unhindered imagination 
concerning this outstanding ancient painted frieze, 
which we shall return to frequently throughout 
the book. How could Hall make this implausible 


FIGURE 6: This team worked mainly in the Matopo Hills region 
when | joined the National Museums and Monuments in 1995. 
The photograph shows my mentors, Kemesi Ncube (second from 
the left) and Edward Sibindi (second from the right). | am squat- 
ting on the far right. The two men standing between my mentors 
are descendants of Mzilikazi Khumalo and are traditional custo- 
dians of heritage associated with the amaNdebele royalty. 


inference? Even as I entertained my own doubts 
about Hall’s views, I asked myself: how could I 
ever be certain that he was indeed totally wrong 
in making this connection? If he was wrong, then 
what could most plausibly be depicted in form- 
lings? This book traces my journey in unravelling 
this central issue of San rock paintings in the Mat- 
opo Hills and other parts of the subcontinent. 
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FIGURE 7: The central formling at eNanke Cave is the most elaborate and ornately depicted example of this category of 
San painting in southern Africa. Note the diverse range of associated images, including flying termites, antelope, elephants, 
giraffes and fish. These graphic metaphors amplify the symbolic meaning of the formling. 
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FIGURE 8: As the only significant promontory in the midst of a sea of sand, the Tsodilo Hills in Ngamiland in the northwestern portion of Botswana 
are one of the most spectacular rock art regions in southern Africa and contain a dense cluster of rock art sites. 


Introduction 


Research and writing on ancient rock art has had a 
long and chequered history. Discovery and reports 
on San rock art were sporadic prior to the turn 
of the nineteenth century. In Zimbabwe, the first 
report was in 1891 by the English traveller Theo- 
dore Bent, when he visited the northeastern parts 
of Zimbabwe. He reported that in one cave where 
the locals had taken him, ‘all sorts of wild animals 
were wonderfully well executed; the figures of war- 
riors with poised spears and quivers of arrows are, 
however grotesque’.’ Two further reports appeared 
in the early 1900s as other writers followed suit.’ 
Even then, professional writings came only later, 
from the 1920s onwards.’ In describing eNanke, 
Richard Hall was one of the earliest professional 
archaeologists in southern Africa to report on San 
rock paintings. Given the sustained attention on 
San rock art, it is unclear whether reported obser- 
vations were due to fortuitous encounters or the 
calculated curiosity of Western observers. What- 
ever the case may be, San rock art had captivated 
writers as early as the mid-eighteenth century. In 
South Africa, Ensign Beutler was the first in 1752 
to describe San paintings along the Kei River in the 
Eastern Cape and suggest Bushman authorship.* 
Several decades later, others mentioned paintings 
in various parts of the Cape in a trend that con- 
tinued and spread to other regions until the mid- 
1800s.’ Rock art reports in Namibia, particularly 


in the Kunene region, and in Botswana in the 
Ngamiland region, appeared in the late 1800s and 
into the 1900s. In 1909 Lieutenant von Jochmann 
was the first to report the paintings in the Brand- 
berg and Erongo Mountains,° the largest concentra- 
tion of San rock art in Namibia, and further reports 
appeared from the 1920s onwards. In Botswana, 
the explorer David Livingstone reported in 1857 
on a single mountain called Sorila in Ngamiland; 
it was the Tsodilo Hills, the country’s well-known 
San rock art locality.’ Because he never visited them 
and reported on heresay, it is unsurprising that he 
did not mention the rock art. It was the German 
geographer Siegfried Passarge who first reported 
on and recorded some paintings at Tsodilo in 1893 
and in the early 1900s.8 

Although not commonly recognised, the earli- 
est report of rock art in southern Africa appears 
to be in Mozambique around the early decades of 
the 1700s. The Viceroy of India asked the Royal 
Academy of History to provide information on 
the study of the history of Portuguese territories 
overseas.” The investigation was aimed at verify- 
ing the existence of a tower or building of hewn 
stone built by aliens in ancient times in Sofala. 
Set on this mission was a Portuguese cleric of the 
Catholic Church in Mozambique, Friar Manuel de 
Santo Tomas, who reported in 1721 that there was 
no such building. Instead he discovered various 
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drawings of dogs, camels, other animals and tables 
as well as some signs of Abyssinian writing on the 
rocks. As was to be common in early writings, he 
had not looked carefully at these indigenous paint- 
ings. The camels and dogs of which he wrote are 
actually paintings of kudu and small buck made in 
the typical manner of the San hunter-gatherer rock 
art tradition. The so-called Abyssinian writing is 
in fact a panel of geometric images of the variety 


found in the vast territories north of the Zambezi 
River into the lacustrine zones in Central and East 
Africa. Various forest Pigmy or Twa hunter-gath- 
erers once occupied most of the densely forested 
regions of Central Africa — existing today only 
as diminished populations — and are thought to 
have made these geometrics. However, written in 
Portuguese, this early report appears to have been 
forgotten in the largely Anglophone and Franco- 
phone world. 

Interest in rock art was possibly fuelled by 
opinions and writings at the time on residual 
hunter-gatherer peoples encountered in areas with 
a profusion of painted sites. Several other reasons 
for this specific attraction to rock art localities are 
possible. As for Matopo, some suggest that the 
main fascination for early travellers, missionaries, 
big-game hunters and even the modern tourist is 
the enchanting and special ambience of this craggy 
granitic area.'° In support of this assertion, it can 
be observed that several other distinctive southern 
African igneous and sedimentary sceneries such 
as the Tsodilo Hills of Botswana, the Brandberg in 
Namibia, the Cederberg in the Western Cape, the 
Drakensberg in KwaZulu-Natal and the Malotis of 
Lesotho all appear to have lured ancient humans 
and in recent centuries outside visitors due to their 
prominence and uniqueness. For millennia, pre- 
historic societies lived in these monumental land- 
scapes or visited them periodically and left behind 
inthe rock shelters thousands of paintings and other 
archaeological forms in unparalleled prolificacy. 

Although incomplete, regional estimates sug- 
gest a profusion of over 100 000 rock art sites, 
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making southern Africa the richest rock art region 
in the world. Zimbabwe, a zone sandwiched 
between the Limpopo River in the south and the 
Zambezi in the north, contains one of the densest 
rock art concentrations. Estimates range between 
10 000 and 30 000,'' while Matopo alone con- 
tains no less than 3 500 sites with over 100 000 
individual images.'? Adjacent to Zimbabwe, Bot- 


swana is home to over 500 sites, mainly in the hilly 
southeastern districts and northwestern Tsodilo 
Hills. Further west, Namibia contains over 10 000 


> most of which, as in Botswana, occur in 


sites,! 
localised mountainous concentrations. To the east, 
Mozambique is largely unexplored but preliminary 
surveys suggest that there could be over 3 000 
sites.'* South Africa has an estimated 15 000 sites 
of both engraved and painted categories.'? Leso- 
tho possibly has over 3 000 sites, while there are 
less than 1 000 sites in Swaziland. Engravings are 
common in the subcontinental interior, mainly in 
South Africa and in lesser numbers in Namibia, 
Botswana and Zimbabwe (Map 3). Numerous sites 
remain unknown, as they have succumbed to nat- 
ural, human and other forms of degradation over 
time. It is an impossible and pointless exercise to 
estimate the original number of sites. All that we 
can ascertain from existing numbers is the wide- 
spread nature of this cultural phenomenon and its 
deep antiquity. 

Although direct dating of rock art is still a chal- 
lenge,!° we have reasonable knowledge of the age 
of this artistic legacy.'’ Some of this understand- 
ing comes from the radiocarbon dates on accu- 
mulated deposits in the shelters with rock art. 
Although it is a tenuous link, the material culture 
of the people who lived in the shelters is reflected 
in the paintings which gives an idea of their age. 
In more securely dated contexts, rock slabs and 
spalls detached from shelter walls with remnants 
of images and pigments have been discovered and 
dated at various sites across southern Africa. In 
some circumstances, portable rocks with paintings 
or engravings have been discovered and dated from 


burials in cave contexts. In recent decades, some 
painted images have been dated directly in certain 
parts of South Africa. In all, research shows that 
southern African rock art could be as old as 30 000 
years or more and as young as just over a cen- 
tury. We should bear in mind that the craftsman- 
ship of etching images on either portable rocks or 
exposed pavements and walls of shelters is indeed 
an ancient tradition in the region. Though studies 
are still inconclusive, it is increasingly becoming 
clear that image making in this manner — particu- 
larly in the form of engraving patterns on stone — is 
as old as between 60 000 and 100 000 years in 
southern Africa.'* With the staggering frequency 
and antiquity of this ancient artistic heritage, how 
do researchers begin to understand its fundamen- 
tals: motivation and meaning? 


DIFFICULTIES FROM EARLY RESEARCH 


In exploring the significance of how San rock art 
has unravelled over the last century, it is crucial to 
recognise the political, social and academic under- 
tones of the various periods in the history of the 
study. These factors had a bearing on the lenses 
through which writers engaged with the subject. 
Rock art studies prior to the 1970s belonged to a 
phase that some referred to as ‘gaze-and-guess’.'° 
Interpretations of rock art were largely aesthetic 
and narrative in nature. Although not stated, most 
writers, as noted by Miles Burkitt, appear to have 
believed that San rock art was a direct and simple 
response to the artistic desire or an innate artistic 
predisposition to recreate objects or things people 
saw in nature.*° In this view, San artists, already 
essentialised as a primitive group and accepted 
prima facie as the producers of rock art, were moti- 
vated to paint mainly for the pleasure of paint- 
ing.*! Therefore, images merely constituted literal 
and anecdotal records of reality, or were direct and 
simple depictions of material phenomena.” These 
readings are the legacy of early ideas entertained 


in academia (anthropology and archaeology) about 
San people. Since rock art falls within the domain 
of prehistoric expression and religion, for many 
archaeologists it was secondarily derived from 
other supposedly more important cultural prac- 
tices and thus analytically irrelevant.” 

Such views were once widespread and still sur- 
vive today, particularly in parts of the USA and 
Europe.** In North America, Kent Flannery and 
Joyce Marcus noted that religion and ideology were 
viewed as scientifically ill-defined phenomena and 
thus ‘dependent variables so far removed from the 
primary variables of the subsistence economy as to 
be trivial and unworthy of study’.?? Active studies 
were devoted to prehistoric subsistence practices 
and seasonal mobility, settlement and economy 
rather than San rituals, belief and symbolic sys- 
tems. Biometric investigations gathered steam in 
studies of San hunter-gatherers.*° Human adap- 
tation was thought to be explicable in terms of 
responses to external environmental stimuli and by 
implication the San were living specimens of pre- 
human capacity for adaption in nature. Such spec- 
imens could then inform interpretations of ancient 
archaeological remains. Human agency, cognition 
and cultural decision-making were largely over- 
looked. Accordingly, San rock art and ethnography 
occupied the periphery of mainstream archaeology 
as an obscure source of ideological material.’’ It 
became a leisure-type and not a professional-type 
study. It is unsurprising that even though writ- 
ers knew of the Wilhelm Bleek and Lucy Lloyd 
archives, it was only in the late 1960s and 1970s 
that this material was thrust into the vanguard of 
rock art studies.** All the while, surviving hunter- 
gatherers were appraised in speculative ways that 
largely trivialised their humanity. 


SOWING THE SEEDS OF TRIVIALISATION 


Trivialisation is detectable even before anthropol- 
ogy was formalised as an academic discipline at 
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European and American universities in the later 
decades of the 1800s.”? Before that, amateur or 
untrained fieldworkers dominated the writings on 
Bushmen and other world hunter-gatherers. Travel- 
lers’ and settlers’ travelogues about various regions 
of the world profoundly influenced scholarly writ- 
ers back in their home countries. Alan Barnard 
showed how most influential early anthropologists 
used received knowledge from amateur writers in 
their own understanding of the Bushmen.” As he 
argues, ‘Anthropology was at the mercy of travel- 
lers.*' Of course, none of these early anthropolo- 
gists visited Africa, let alone studied the Bushmen 
first-hand. Hence the popular idea of Bushmen 
as vindictive, primitive savages, propagated by 
widely read African travelogues and, even more 
so, romances, held sway for many decades. One 
famed writer of the Victorian era, John Buchan, 
alleged the Bushmen were ‘[o]ne of the lowest cre- 
ated types ... [who lacked] social organisation and 
whose only skill was following spoor and a rudi- 
mentary cave art’.»* This view echoed another pop- 
ular nineteenth-century writer, Bertford Mitford, 
who saw the Bushmen as ‘[n]o more than an ape ... 
a descendant of the baboons’.*? On account of such 
biases, the Bushmen were assumed to lack culture 
and religion. One of the first professional writers 
on Bushmen, Sir John Lubbock, also a leading 
nineteenth-century ethnologist and social anthro- 
pologist, favoured Henry Lichtenstein’ earlier 
views that Bushmen were like the small blue ape 
of Caffraria.** This view was consistent with mis- 
sionary Henry Tindall’ claim that Bushmen had 
‘... no patrimony ... a soul, debased, it is true, and 
completely bound down and clogged by his ani- 
mal nature’.*’ Even the ethnologist Gustav Fritsch 
opined that, ‘the Bushman is the most unfortunate 
childish creature, capable of living only for the 
moment.” The stereotype of San as childlike and 
simple-minded primitives was born, leading to 
questioning of their capacity to be spiritual beings. 

As Mathias Guenther observed, there was a pro- 
longed period of theoretical uneasiness and wariness 
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in anthropological studies of San religion.*’ Adjec- 
tives like ‘imaginative’ and ‘emotional’ were often 
used to express the perceived dilemma of the impen- 
etrability and unintelligibility of matters relating to 
San spirituality. Researchers thus could not appreci- 
ate the value of any form of record based on studies 
of these indigenes. Such studies were only useful for 
comparative purposes. Thomas Dowson noted that 
early colonial historians and prehistorians were bent 
on glorifying their own past in order to emphasise 
the primitiveness of indigenous people as part of the 
imperialist agenda aimed at dominating the region.** 
In Barnard’s words, ‘... the Bushman offered a liter- 
ary tool with which to enhance the glories of Euro- 
pean culture and even European art’. Rock art was 
inextricably interwoven with the same San people 
that early ethnologies had denigrated. Their art was 
thus discounted as an amusing curiosity rather than 
as something of artistic interest to Western writers. 
This negative thread is evident from early prom- 
inent scholars such as the famous French Catholic 
priest, Abbé Henri Breuil, and other celebrated 
archaeologists, artists, historians and ethnologists, 
including George M Theal, George W Stow, Rich- 
ard Hall, Leo Frobenius, Clarence van Riet Lowe, 
Walter Battiss and several others. Some of them, 
unwittingly or simply playing to the beliefs of the 
time, contributed to the propagation of biased and 
simplistic views about indigenous peoples. As Bar- 
nard noted, Battiss and Van Riet Lowe's rock art col- 
laboration advanced some of the perspectives that 
bedevilled the study for decades to follow.*” They 
initially proposed a tripartite sequence of rock art, 
with first the ordinary pre-Bushman phase, then 
a complex one of unknown artists (assumed to 
be exotic) and finally the degenerate Bushman 
period. Battiss believed the Bushman period indi- 
cated a shift from earlier reverence to later simple 
illustration and was thus of limited intellectual 
significance. Exotic origins explained the finesse 
of San rock art. Less refined cases fell into nega- 
tive stereotypes of the ‘rudimentary’, exemplified 
by writers such as Buchan, or Mitford, who saw 


(though he never visited any site) San rock art as 
‘repulsive, grotesque, obscene’.*’ Writers from the 
pre-1900s onwards downplayed the cognitive and 
symbolic complexity of San paintings in favour of 
simplistic readings. It was not expected that San 
rock art would be structured meaningfully or that 
it contained elusive obliqueness and metaphoric 
allusions beyond the obvious. The bulk of San 
rock art content is easily identified in the physi- 
cal reality, yet its artistic symbolism is not equally 
detectable. It is generally agreed that early views 
hinged on a flawed belief that San rock art is self- 
evident and writers’ own biases thus guided their 
reading of the images. In the end, we understood 
more about writers’ fantasies than about the real 
meaning of the rock art. 

The marginality of San rock art lies at the 
heart of the foundations of archaeology in south- 
ern Africa. Miles Burkitt, the renowned English 
archaeologist from Cambridge, adopted an empiri- 
cist position in studying rock art in Zimbabwe and 
South Africa. As noted above, he asserted that San 
rock art was little more than wallpaper. Although 
he granted that the shelters where the paintings 
were made might have been places of ritual, he 
firmly discounted the possibility that the art had 
deeper significance.** However, he conceded that 
the ancient art was one of the most fascinating 
branches of prehistoric study and therefore of 
archaeological concern. He envisaged its value in 
chronology studies, which he said could be done 
in a similar manner to the stratigraphical and typo- 
logical seriation of stone tool industries.*? The idea 
of sequencing rock art was born and remained a 
strong component of rock art studies in Zimbabwe. 
In South Africa, too, Burkitt’ influence lasted a 
long time. Breuil (a mentor and friend of Burkitt)** 
and Van Riet Lowe developed a similar persuasion. 
Their view was that an understanding of San rock 
art would only result from the most careful study 
of superpositions and regional distributions of col- 
ours and styles. Rock art had an empirical value 
in an approach that lacked the human sociological 


side. It provided information about the chronology 
and not the artists’ societies and the role that rock 
art played in their daily lives. 

In spite of the overwhelming influence of 
European scholars in southern African archaeol- 
ogy, some writers remained cautious of the valid- 
ity of colour schemes and styles. As Dorothea 
Bleek indicated, ‘I have seen so many caves full 
of paintings and watched their sequence without 
finding any definite order that I am a bit scepti- 
cal of Abbé Breuil and Burkitt.’ In accord, Peter 
Garlake later stressed that such studies had not 
yet been productive in interpreting San rock art.*° 
While some researchers have eschewed studies of 
stylistic sequences,*” several of these efforts have 
been shown to be successful in other regions.** In 
other studies, researchers used hitherto untested 
techniques such as Harris matrices and attendant 
formalisms to understand sequence in rock art.” 
Southern African researchers successfully used 
Harris matrices to sequence rock art,” although 
problems were encountered in tying these ideas 
with rock art interpretation.°! A 2013 study in 
the Western Cape, using perspectives from the 
archive theory, demonstrated potential for syn- 
chronised study of San rock art sequencing 
and interpretation.” 

A contemporary of Burkitt, Frobenius made 
comparative rock art studies in Zimbabwe, South 
Africa, Lesotho and Namibia. He saw rock art in 
Zimbabwe as typified by formlings and trees and 
thus static representations of landscapes, in contrast 
to the South African ‘style of motion’. He believed 
that some of the paintings could be linked to local 
folklore and mythology. Margaret Taylor, how- 
ever, cautioned against the usefulness of myths in 
Mashonaland where Frobenius’s students recorded 
the most elaborate examples of San rock art.?? She 
doubted any connection between ancient rock 
art and extant Shona myths on which Frobenius 
anchored his interpretations. Yet Frobenius pro- 
ceeded to argue that the static landscapes of trees 
and formlings carried Shona funerary symbolism 
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with roots emanating from northern Africa. He 
defined a class of human images with distinctive 
triangular torsos common in Zimbabwe as the 
wedge-style figures and related them to North 
African forms. He argued that these distinctive 
human forms indicated ancient exotic influences in 
southern African rock art from the Mediterranean 
higher civilisations and singled out the Egyptians, 
Phoenicians and Cretans.** Similarly, as Dorothea 
Bleek introduced Stow’s copies of San rock art, she 
advocated similarities between southern, Central 
and North African rock art and even Spain.” It is 
unclear why a leading authority on San ethnogra- 
phy would credit such views, although she might 
be forgiven for having fallen under the sway of very 
influential Europe-based scholars. 

At the time that Frobenius wrote in the late 
1920s, Breuil was also starting his own work on 
the same body of rock art. Following his predeces- 
sors, Hugo Obermaier and Herbert Kuhn,” Breuil 
perceived San rock art as motivated largely by 
sympathetic magic and l'art pour l'art. These views 
burdened later writers for decades. In the first 
view, paintings were seen as a product of hunting 
rituals while the latter view was that it was done 
for pleasure, ‘art for its own sake’. Other writ- 
ers, however, refuted these views right from their 
inception.”’ Breuil also adhered to exotic views, 
following Frobenius and Ktihn, who said San rock 
art in Namibia was similar to that of Lake Tang- 
anyika and North Africa, authored by ‘actually a 
race allied to the Caspian’.** Later, Breuil corrobo- 
rated Frobenius’s views about Egyptian and Cretan 
influences in San rock art: he wrote that it was ‘an 
art very superior to that of the Bushmen ... it is the 
art of a red haired people (with Semitic profiles) 
who painted hundreds of shelters’. In Namibia 
he christened a now famous shelter in the Tsisab 
Ravine ‘The White Lady of the Brandberg’ (Figure 
9). He said the central figure and other images 
there recorded Cretan rites of passage, claiming the 
images were too good and detailed to be of San ori- 
gin. Although his writings publicised this art, they 
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took us nowhere nearer to its meaning; rather, they 
led us ever further from it. 

Given the influence these leading European 
writers had on the formative disciplines and writ- 
ing in Africa, many later writers were inspired by, 
and in many ways also extended, their views. In the 
1950s and 1960s, writers such as Lionel Cripps,°" 
Elizabeth Goodall® and Cranmer Cooke® recycled 
these views and further propagated the narrative 
landscape and funerary readings of San rock art. 
At the same time, some writers entrenched the 
aesthetic or art for art's sake view. The tenacity 
of these explanations, that we now know to have 
been far-fetched and subjective, lasted until the 
1970s, 1980s and into the 1990s.°° However, as 
some writers rightly argued,® these views were 
completely out of keeping with San imagery and 
ethnography, which has allowed for more pro- 
found understandings of San rock art. 

The tenacity of superficial views on San rock art 
probably stemmed from the absence of a sustainable 
theoretical and methodological framework of inter- 
pretation. Although some early writers occasionally 
stated that San rock art might have symbolic ele- 
ments’ and not simply be decorative,®* their inter- 
pretations remained superficial and largely narrative. 
However, rock art studies still lack a unified meth- 
odology; regions tend to follow their own estab- 
lished methods. World rock arts however are not 
only spatially separated, but also temporally diverse. 
They derive from diverse social, cultural and histori- 
cal contexts and have endured varied circumstances. 


Therefore, a universal approach to their study might 
not be possible. Regionally specific approaches seem 
to hold out the most potential. 

As a common practice in southern Africa, most 
previous writers focused on the obvious sub- 
jects and themes, often defined as hunts, archery, 
fights, weapons, dances, domestic scenes and so 
forth. Such activities were thought to dominate 
the hunter-gatherer way of life. Writers’ attention 
was thus on ‘straightforward, simple, explicit and 
general observations’, mostly amenable to the kinds 


of superficial inferences entertained. Creating 
subject inventories was prioritised as studies gave 
precedence to physical entities: humans, kudu, 
giraffes, birds, bows and arrows, flutes and so on. 
Since these studies made little attempt to go beyond 
simple identification of subjects, meaning ended 
with descriptions of pictorial ‘themes’ and ‘scenes’, 
themselves defined in subjective ways. Of partic- 
ular concern was a tendency to recycle the same 


sites and images over time, a practice that is still 
common today. One of the most committed field- 
workers in Matopo, David Erwee, singled out Gar- 
lake as a writer who based his work ‘primarily on 
larger sites of Mashonaland, but in doing so he has 
tended to select only the biggest and best’.”” Two 
panels from the same Matopo Hills site illustrate 
this practice: writers have repetitively used the less 
complex formling in Figure 10 to infer San apiary 


FIGURE 9: In his quest to identify foreign influence in southern African rock art, the celebrated French prehistorian Abbé Henri Breuil 
christened this now famous shelter in the Tsisab Ravine in Namibia ‘The White Lady of the Brandberg’. He believed that the central figure, 
as shown in this copy, represented a Minoan maiden in the middle of a ceremonial procession. The figure is now known to be neither a 
woman nor white, and the whole panel is firmly placed within San rock art tradition. 
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practices while overlooking the nearby formling 
image (depicted in Figure 51 A & B in Chapter 6). 
As shall be seen, this latter image exhibits greater 
complexity, with plants, antelope and a grotesque 
creature in attendance. It thus carries vast potential 
for the interpretation of formlings. Figure 10 was 
argued to depict two human figures dipping arrows 
of potency into flecks.’ While San ethnography 
abounds with ideas and beliefs concerning ‘arrows 
of potency’, there is no mention of their use in this 
suggested manner. Without a link to specific prac- 
tices, this outwardly plausible view carries the same 
flaws of older explanations. Selectivity biases miss 
San artistic subtlety and complexity. 


THE APPROACH IN THIS BOOK 


This book is a guide through the journey I took 
to discover the motivation behind and the mean- 
ing of formlings, a category of ancient rock art that 
enchanted and eluded some of the world’s most 
renowned prehistorians for a century. It offers sus- 
tainable interpretative insights into what has hith- 
erto been the longest unresolved interpretation of 
an image category of San rock art. My aim is there- 
fore twofold: 
¢ To explore and interpret the mysterious 
formlings and botanical imagery; and 
¢ To demonstrate that Matopo Hills rock art 
fits well within the wider southern African 
San hunter-gatherer artistic legacy. 
Formlings are explainable through analysis of 
their formal traits, their painted contexts and the 
natural history of physical phenomena from which 
they derive. San ethnography is central to the 
examination of these images. I combine aspects 
of San supernaturalism, cosmology and belief sys- 
tems to understand their significance. Although 
the specific details and nuances of rock art vary 
according to region, this study shows that there are 
more commonalities among various regions than is 


generally allowed. The seven chapters of this book 
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move through different stages of my investigation 
and interpretation of formlings and the associated 
botanical images. At the start of the study, I never 
imagined where the journey would lead me and 
how my results would be received in the archaeo- 
logical and anthropological community. The study 
benefited from three strands of evidence, which 
are considered in tandem: 
¢ A detailed formal study of formlings, aimed 
at identifying their derivation; 
¢ Ananalysis of the painted contexts of these 
images; and 
¢ An analysis of the San systems of knowl- 
edge and beliefs, symbolic tropes, rituals 
and myths. Khoekhoen groups also share 
aspects of the San world view, belief system, 
myths and rituals. Therefore, although the 
bulk of my ethnographic material is San, I 
have included useful aspects of Khoekhoen 
ethnohistorical material. 


This approach is informed by philosopher of sci- 
ence Alison Wylie’s” (drawn from Richard Bern- 
stein”) distinction between chain-like and cable- 
like arguments in scientific reasoning. In Wylie’s 
explanation, a chain-like argument works from 
observation, proceeds to generalisations and sub- 
sequently to interpretations. This concatenate pro- 
cess moves, link by link, towards a conclusion. Its 
weakness, however, is that when one link fails, the 
entire argument fails. A cable-like argument, on the 
other hand, works with discrete strands of evidence, 
intertwining them like the strands in a cable. Being 
distinct strands, each one may lead independently 
to a unified conclusion. The reinforcing nature of 
separate strands gives confidence in the conclu- 
sions that are drawn in this manner. The advan- 
tage of this type of argumentation is that when one 
strand breaks, the argument will still stand if other 
strands can be shown to cover the explanatory gap. 
Interpretations derived in this way are strong and 
sustainable. David Lewis-Williams was the first to 
adopt the cable-like argument in rock art studies, 


FIGURE 10: A diversity of formlings and associated images are abundant in Matopo, such as this partial image of a panel that is one of 
the most detailed representations of this painting category in terms of how human figures holding unidentified objects directly interacted 
with the formlings. 


and in this book I use the same method, intertwin- 
ing the three main strands mentioned earlier to 
reveal the symbolic significance of the paintings. 
Some plausible insights from previous studies are 
used as essential reinforcements of my interpreta- 
tions. I weave these allied strands of evidence to 
argue for a unified symbolism of formlings and 
botanical images, as inextricably intertwined enti- 
ties, and the roles they played in the San practical 
and spiritual lives. I draw attention to the repeated 
association of these themes as this coexistence is 
crucial to their meaning. 

What could these seemingly discordant images, 
formlings and trees possibly mean, and what is the 
link between them? To answer these questions, | 
discuss formling features in detail in Chapter 1 


in order to formulate a unified and benchmarked 
understanding of their definition and scope. I also 
describe botanical imagery and then explore ear- 
lier interpretations of these images, pointing out 
their shortcomings. It is perhaps more appropriate 
to regard these early efforts as simplistic descrip- 
tions rather than interpretations. Chapter 2 dis- 
cusses the foundations of explanatory perspec- 
tives. Once writers began to move away from naive 
descriptions of formlings and other San artistic 
images and adopt well-considered methodica- 
logical approaches, it became possible to advance 
San rock art interpretation. However, as these sci- 
entifically couched studies struggled to interpret 
the meaning of the art, further analyses explored 
newer and more creative viewpoints, based on 
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anthropological studies of the residual San com- 
munities of southern Africa, to inform the archaeo- 
logical record. Although these approaches elevated 
emic views of the San way of life to understand 
formlings and trees, they fell short of pinning 
down their interpretative touchstone. 

Chapter 3 explores ethnographic and ethno- 
historical information about the San systems of 
belief and thought, world view and symbolism. 
The central thread is the concept of supernatural 
potency and arenas of San social life where this is 
manifested. Ritual practice, particularly the healing 
dance, is discussed alongside the concept of Great 
God as the foundational source of potency. This 
is augmented with life scenarios that reveal how 
the San notion of divinity integrates cosmological 
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symbolism. Chapter 4 discusses theoretical ideas 
from the psychology of perception to show how 
image making is structured in San rock art and 
indigenous ways in which subjects are recognised. 
It also looks at how physical entities end up as car- 
riers of symbolism that structure San thought and 


belief. This thread is woven into Chapter 5, where 
formlings are identified in accordance with physi- 
cal phenomena, and plant images are explored as a 
significant graphic contextual link with formlings. 
This dual link is covered in Chapter 6, where 
image relationships are explored in relation to San 
ethnography. Finally, Chapter 7 situates the sym- 
bolism of formlings and trees in the core of the San 
spiritual world view and belief system. 


Ancient mysteries on rocks 


|, too, am completely puzzled by the purpose or meaning 
of these often most complicated patterns ... Clearly, the 
artist and his contemporaries considered these patterns 
of paramount importance because they appear ... from 
one end of Rhodesia to the other.' 


Cranmer Cooke, one of the most prolific writers 
on the rock paintings and archaeology in Zim- 
babwe between the 1950s and 1970s, despaired 
about the identification and meaning of formlings. 
I started off similarly, with a sense of trepidation 
at the enormous task ahead of me as I began my 
journey of identifying and interpreting this San 
rock painting theme which, for over a century, had 
evaded the explanatory efforts of generations of 
influential southern African archaeologists. They 
had wrestled with this image category of ancient 
rock art without a satisfactory explanation and in 
despair, Cooke had urged ‘whatever conclusion 
the imagination leads the observer’. After all, he 
had ‘discussed this form of painting with a number 


of African tribesmen, but none of them has given 
me the slightest help in identifying the objects por- 
trayed. Therefore I leave the reader to reach his 
[sic] own conclusion on these very important but 
puzzling forms’.* In other words, there was no hope 
of ever understanding the motivation and signifi- 
cance of formlings. Yet as I embarked on this study, 
I could see a spark of light at the end of the tun- 
nel. Although we may not have adequate answers 
to all our questions on the nature of things, espe- 
cially things past, we can enjoy glimpses that we 
unravel and marvel at as portions of a largely van- 
ished ancient story. I begin this journey by defin- 
ing, as precisely as possible, the distinctive features 
of formlings and then recount the methodological 
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FIGURE 11A: This is a photograph showing the fundamental form of formlings in their shape, features 
and embellishments. 
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FIGURE 11B: This diagram is a selection of laboratory reproductions of paintings indicat- 
ing the common forms that make up formlings and the descriptive terms used in this 
study to aid an understanding of the elementary shapes, or building blocks, of formlings. 
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steps I took to reach my understanding of their 
essence and meaning. 

One of the leading German prehistorians and 
ethnographic explorers in the first half of the twen- 
tieth century, Leo Frobenius visited southern Africa 
in his continent-wide expeditions into various parts 
of Africa in the early 1900s. In the late 1920s, fol- 
lowing his wide-ranging study of several cultural 
aspects of the region, he said with regard to ancient 
rock art: ‘[O]ddities occur which are completely 
outside our understanding. There are large forms, 
shaped like galls or livers, into which human fig- 
ures are painted.” He wrestled unsuccessfully with 
the painting theme that Richard Hall had reported 
seventeen years eatlier.* Thirty years after Frobe- 
nius’s frustration, Elizabeth Goodall — his fore- 
most student and assistant rock art copyist, who 
dedicated her life to rock art research — remarked 
that formlings are ‘not easily explained’.? Such 
unresolved matters added to the aura of mystery 
surrounding this category. In the 1990s, Nicholas 
Walker and Peter Garlake, two prominent archae- 
ologists who have written widely on the prehistory 
of Zimbabwe, threw their weight behind research- 
ing formlings. Garlake devoted much attention to 
this theme, but Walker dealt with it more gener- 
ally as part of his treatment of the broader body of 
San rock art in Matopo. Walker commented that, 
‘it is impossible to be certain what they represent’® 
while Garlake argued that within their range ‘none 
has easy visual equivalents’.’ The uncertain iden- 
tification and inconclusive interpretations of this 
category of paintings have thus lingered from the 
early 1900s until the present. For over a century, 
generations of writers have studied these paint- 
ings and have generally considered them mysteri- 
ous, presenting a myriad of diverse explanations. 
To discover the graphic essence and meaning of 
these mysterious images, I first look closely at their 
definitive traits. For ease of reference, | use com- 
mon geometry terms to specify the basic formal 
constituents of formlings (Figure 11 A @ B). 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FORMLINGS 


The term ‘formling’ is not self-explanatory. It refers 
to the painted images which led so many earlier 
writers to despair. Formlings are diverse and odd 
in character, but only in so far as we do not know 
the graphic perspective that artists chose for their 
projection. As I show later, such a perspective is 
culturally specific to a certain period and place. 
The images to which ‘formlings’ refer are based 
on vertically or horizontally compartmentalised 
stacks of oval, oblong or tubular cores. Having 
studied the paintings of southern Africa for over 
three years, Frobenius coined the original appella- 
tion ‘formlinge’ to define and encompass a repre- 
sentative assemblage of this enigmatic theme.* The 
term is neither German nor English, but a nomi- 
nalisation of the word ‘form’ using German gram- 
mar.’ While ‘form’ is an abstract word for the out- 
ward appearance of things, Frobenius used it with 
the German suffix ‘-ling(e)’ to mean a thing whose 
shape or outward appearance is difficult to define 
and categorise. Nevertheless, he subsequently 
used the term to describe a specific range of ‘com- 
posite motifs’ that are distinct but also difficult to 
explain because of their complexity and heteroge- 
neity. It appears that this diversity, a distinguishing 
feature of formlings, and the lack of an appropriate 
definition for these paintings inhibited efforts to 
interpret them. In defining what formlings are and 
clarifying their definitive traits, this book focuses 
on their characteristic shapes and embellishments, 
both essential features which enable identification 
of their subject matter in rock art. For an image to 
qualify for inclusion in this category, it must carry 
several of these traits. Despite the recognised vari- 
ety of formlings, however, there is an unmistakable 
unity and constancy in their basic formal features, 
which recur in various rock art regions. 

The shape of the painted or engraved animal or 
object is primary among several observable char- 
acteristics such as size, colour and plane/orienta- 
tion. However, although it is the distinctive shapes 
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of subjects that render them recognisable, the 
observer also needs basic knowledge of the man- 
ners of depiction within a particular cultural setting 
that form the framework of the rock art tradition. 
One also has to be familiar with the actual depicted 
entities, which are the subject matter around which 
the images were formulated. Those who have stud- 
ied or observed San rock art have, to some degree, 
become familiar with the general representational 
rubrics of this tradition. Each rock art tradition in 
southern Africa has distinctive ways of depicting 
humans, animals, material culture and so forth. 
One could say that each carry a distinctive ‘brand’ 
of representation. Any image from San tradition is 
therefore immediately recognisable as such and is 
unlikely to be confused with farmer or pastoralist 
artistic traditions. This knowledge gives observers 
the confidence to discern characteristic contours 
and embellishments in the depicted subject mat- 
ter. In this book, by shape I mean the outward 
contour of a painted subject while embellishment 
concerns all the observable features that elaborate 
the basic shapes of the images. Such elaborations 
are not strictly essential in subject identification, 
although, when present, they simplify the process. 


Assorted shapes of formlings 


Although formlings are diverse, they generally fall 
within a noticeable range of shapes. It is therefore 
not difficult to recognise their basic features, which 
tend to be consistent in graphic form and arrange- 
ment.'° Although many formlings carry most or 
all of their defining features, these tend to be vari- 
ously represented in different examples. This vari- 
ation may be due to poor preservation of images 
at many sites or to the painters choosing to omit 
certain features. The discussion that follows details 
the most commonly observed formling shapes and 
their features. 

As noted, formlings range in shape from circu- 
lar to spherical, ovoid and oblong. As a result of 
fading, most examples today can only be inferred 
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to have conformed to these basic forms based on 
the arrangement of their features. Because of these 
shapes and the tendency towards symmetry in 
most of them, formlings have also been described 
as geometric in design.’’ Although not all form- 
lings carry outlines, their basic characteristics, 
distinct and distinctive, are often defined by deli- 
cately painted outlines that are sometimes half-a- 
centimetre thick depending on the overall size of 
the image. 


Overall profile 


A significant feature of this painting theme, out- 
lines define formlings as a borderline or encircling 
structure. It is usually a single line, although occa- 
sionally multiple lines were painted as well. These 
perimeter lines enclose the typical formling fea- 
tures. In some cases the outlines have disappeared 
or were perhaps never painted in the first place. 
Nevertheless, even in such cases their distinctive 
internal features remain in predictable positions, 
giving an idea of how the outline would have run 
around them. In cases where outlines are invisible 
or non-existent, it is difficult to ascertain whether 
or not they were executed in fugitive pigments 
such as white or black, which have now faded. 
In well-preserved examples, the internal features 
are usually curved or tucked to fit into the spaces 
defined by the outlines. 


Serial cores 


Discrete and serialised cores are the basic internal 
‘building blocks’ of formlings. As I show later, it 
is these features that some earlier writers likened 
to sausages, cigars, human spleens, galls and liv- 
ers. They are painted in different sizes and colours. 
Although cores are usually ovoid-shaped, they 
can also be oblong or elliptical and, depending 
on type, may have their longitudinal sides run- 
ning nearly parallel. Due to this graphic treatment 
and the fact that the extremities of most cores are 
faded, some writers describe cores as rectangular.” 
However, only the central portions are rectangular. 


Rather than subsume various types of cores under 
the term ‘ovoid’ or ‘oval’, I refer to them as form- 
ling cores or simply cores in order to avoid confu- 
sion when they assume shapes that are not oval. 
Cores rarely occur alone, but are found in groups 
of three or more; some formlings can carry as 
many as ten or twelve cores and a few have even 
more. So cores are executed as sets, placed ina line 
horizontally, side by side, or stacked vertically, one 
above the other. By definition, a formling necessar- 
ily thus comprises stacks or sets of cores. Indeed, 
as Goodall stated, her mentor Frobenius coined 
this term to ‘denote this composite type of forms’.!’ 
A single core cannot be called a formling; it is only 
a constituent part thereof or a unit of the formling 
design in isolation. I use the term ‘formling’ in the 
manner originally intended, to refer to a specific 
category of core-based composite designs. 


Interstices separating the cores 


It is common to find sets or stacks of cores sepa- 
rated by narrow spaces,'* which I refer to as inter- 
stices. There was always an attempt to keep cores 
as distinct entities, although in some regional vari- 
ants their lower segments appear to be contigu- 
ous or meshed together to give the appearance of 
a single block of pigment. I note, however, that 
interstices are technically not a painting feature, 
but rather negative spaces caused by the separated 
placement of cores on the rock surface, in other 
words, they are areas of the rock face between 
cores. There are a few examples, though, where 
a background colour was used so that this colour 
becomes the colour of the interstices. As these 
interstices are usually very narrow, the merging of 
cores may occur as a result of fading, smudging or 
the pigments washing into each other over time, 
thereby blurring their edges. Yet in some cases the 
bases of the cores are clearly merged without any 
indication of interstices, but they become separate 
as they rise to the top, giving the appearance of 
intestinal villi or villiform shapes. 

As outlines, cores and interstices are nearly 


always present in formlings; I regard them as funda- 
mental in defining this theme. I now turn to another 
set of traits which elaborate these basic shapes. 


Embellishment 


Formlings tend to be embellished in unique ways, 
distinct from other paintings. The decorations 
are consistent throughout all regions where these 
paintings are found. This regularity is evidence that 
they form a distinct category. Not all formlings, 
however, convey all the possible decorative fea- 
tures, but there are some decorations, such as a type 
of microdot, which are extremely common and can 


be regarded as a constant in formling identification. 


Orifices on outlines 


The outlines that circumscribe the cores some- 
times have a single orifice which projects out- 
wards from the margins of the main body of the 
image. This trait is often just an opening on the 
outline, but in some cases the orifices are protru- 
sive and stick out a little distance from the main 
image in the manner of a nozzle or the spout of a 
teapot. Because the outlines are generally painted 
in red or yellow pigments, the orifices are of the 
same colour pigment. This distinctive feature has 
been observed on more elaborately painted and 
better-preserved formlings. In terms of orienta- 
tion, these orifices sit near the top or on the edges 
of the formlings. There are no known examples 
of orifices located at the bottom of the formling, 
facing downwards. 


Crenellations 


Another feature that sometimes decorates the 
formlings is triangular or linear, spiked crenella- 
tions on the outer edges of the outlines, found in 
well-preserved examples. In a few instances these 
crenellations, which often appear in red pigment, 
have been observed inside the formlings on the 
tops of some of the cores. On some formlings, 
these features grow from their bases as well. 
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Moving from the peripheral portions of form- 
lings to the interior of their bodies, several other 
characteristic features are identifiable. 


Microdots 


There is commonly a series of gridded lines of reg- 
ularly spaced microdots over the cores in the inte- 
rior of formlings. This form of decoration is pre- 
sent in nearly all well-preserved formlings. These 
microdots tend to be a standard size and are nearly 
always painted in white to contrast with the typi- 
cal red background of the cores. I have seen a few 
examples in dark red as well, but in these instances 
the background cores are a lighter shade of red or 
even white. As a graphic method, however, white 
should not be considered a definitive variable for 
microdots, although the colour may have had 
some coincidental significance to the real-life sub- 
ject matter. In South Africa, microdots are found 
with a range of images, such as the ‘thin red line’ 
theme,’ therianthropes, human figures, trance 
buck, animals and also some types of geometrics.'° 
A related feature, often confused with microdots, is 
that of flecks or short-dashed strokes. 


Fleck fields 


Flecks can be defined as short dash-like strokes of 
paint that can be up to a centimetre in length. Two 
types are found in formling contexts: the usual form, 
while varied in shape and size (possibly as a function 
of the instrument used), is based on short slashes or 
strokes of pigment with fairly rounded end points. 
Compared to microdots, these flecks are irregularly 
placed on and around formlings, but usually cover 
wider areas that are not confined within the cores. 
The other kind is oval-shaped with rounded tips. 
These often cluster on parts of or around the edges 
of the formlings. They generally do not interfere 
with other formling features, as they populate the 
interstices and other spaces on the inside of the out- 
lines. This fleck type is occasionally also executed in 
a trident form; in more elaborate examples they are 
even made to look like insect wings of some kind. 
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Ordinarily, flecks are not restricted to the 
formling contexts but occur with a range of other 
painted subjects, principally trees and plants. The 
oval-shaped flecks, with the appearance of being 
funnelled along narrow spaces between cores and 
on the inner edges of outlines and sometimes 
even escaping from their orifices, are significant 
in understanding the subject matter of formlings. 
Other forms of flecks, as well as microdots, are 
generally allied in formling contexts but are not 
uniquely associated with this theme. These may 
connote other phenomena beyond that impli- 
cated in formling contexts. Flecks and microdots 
in these contexts have not been defined clearly in 
previous studies, as writers tended to group them 
in one category. 


Caps and cusps 


Because of the shape, this feature can be con- 
fused with crenellations. The cores of formlings 
often have the appearance of domical or rounded 
extremities because of the caps on one or both of 
their ends. In describing formlings, Garlake says 
they comprise ‘dark rectangular core[s] ... with 
white semi-circular caps at both ends’.'’ Occasion- 
ally, these caps are in the same monochromatic red 
as the rest of the core. However, as noted earlier, 
what appear to be rectangular shapes are in fact 
a result of the fading of these caps, since they are 
usually depicted in lighter fugitive pigments to 
contrast with the nearly parallel-sided middle red 
segments. Caps are also often repeated as a series 
of domed or rounded upper extremities placed on 
top of formlings. These are the cusps, which are 
an extended or exaggerated version of the caps on 
formling cores. 

In different regions variations exist in the 
shapes and decorations of formlings. In one unu- 
sual example from northern South Africa, dis- 
cussed in later chapters, vertical cores merge into 
one another from the base to the middle and then 
divide at the top to form irregular villiform shapes. 
There are small crenellations on the edges of 


some of these villiforms, some of which taper into 
short linear spikes or conical appendages. These 
features also appear at the base of this formling, 
pointing downwards. Such variations are com- 
mon in rock paintings. The same animal species, 
for example, might be painted differently in differ- 
ent areas. The consistency in the formling features, 
however, implies that they derive from a physical 
constant in the world of the painters. It could also 
suggest spatial and temporal continuities in the 
associations these paintings had for the artists in 
southern Africa. 


Supplementary features 


Colour and size are less useful features in the anal- 
ysis of images such as formlings. In San rock art 
these variables are often less naturalistic and hence 
difficult to use in defining subjects. I treat colour 
and size as secondary in my analysis of formlings. 
The significance of colour symbolism in San rock 
art is obscure which has led some writers to regard 
colour as insignificant.'® This lacunae could be 
due to our lack of detailed knowledge about why 
the artists made particular colour choices. What 
we do know, however, is that their colours, often 
restricted to the ochreous range, were not always 
true to the reality of the natural world. It is there- 
fore tempting to regard it as coincidental if a paint- 
ing of an antelope, for example, bears the corre- 
sponding shades of the natural subject. Similarly, 
scale differences in depictions might be an artis- 
tic device to focus attention on ideas of meaning 
linked to the painted subject matter. Significant 
elements might be emphasised by making them 
very large or very small. 

As the preceding discussion suggests, we can 
now appreciate how the earlier superficial atten- 
tion given to formlings’ basic morphological fea- 
tures, coupled with inadequate definitions, made 
it difficult to understand their complex variations. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FORMLINGS 


Formlings occur within the region bounded by 
the Western Cape in the south and the Zambezi 
and Kunene rivers farther northwards. They are 
found throughout Zimbabwe, where they are esti- 
mated to number several thousands.'° In Matopo, 
which has some of the finest examples, formlings 
in large rock shelters are characterised by complex 
shading techniques as well as the great care and 
detail lavished on their execution.*? These form- 
lings are not only prominent in size, range, colour 
scheme and general complexity, but also diverse 
in their contextual associations with a multitude 
of other images. Although Frobenius might have 
been right in noting the profusion of this type of 
painting north of the Limpopo, this image category 
also occurs, albeit less frequently, in various parts 
of South Africa.*' Contrary to Frobenius’s observa- 
tion, it is a pan-southern African category of paint- 
ing and is not entirely restricted to north of the 
Limpopo River. Formlings are a strong component 
of the broader finely detailed San rock art tradi- 
tion of southern Africa. This region contains both 
paintings, which are widespread in the mountain- 
ous and hilly areas along the subcontinental fringe, 
and engravings, the latter mainly within fairly 
circumscribed localities of the interior plateau. 
Although a few instances are known where both 
these rock art forms occur together, on the whole 
this dichotomous pattern is strongly delineated. 
Formlings have been observed and recorded in 
various regions over the last century. Abbé Henri 
Breuil claimed that some formlings occur in the 
eastern Free State although, quite uncharacteristi- 
cally, he did not illustrate any examples.” It is pos- 
sible that he might have been referring to amor- 
phous geometric images, such as those copied by 
George Stow.” Numerous sites are now known in 
the Free State region, but no formlings have yet 
been reported by writers after Breuil’s time, a fact 
that casts doubt on the validity of his claim. As 
a result of this absence, I began to believe that 
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FIGURE 12 (A): A collection of black and white laboratory reproductions of botanical images. 
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FIGURE 12 (B): Photographs showing the typical shapes of various botanical images from San rock art regions of southern Africa. 
These images show the elementary botanical forms of branches and roots and are sometimes depicted as growing above horizontal 
lines that might be an indication of the ground level. 
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there were no formlings below 30°S latitude. 
However, I was surprised in 2007 when I found 
one faded example in the northern Cederberg,”* a 
region where these oval-based motifs had not been 
reported previously.*? Some formlings have been 
recorded in the Queenstown District of the East- 
ern Cape: one such painting has been recorded 
over the years, first and less accurately by Stow in 
the late 1800s,”° then slightly better in the 1920s 
by Frobenius, and more accurately reproduced by 
David Lewis-Williams and Sam Challis in 2011 for 
their book, Deciphering Ancient Minds.*’ Farther 
south, possible instances of formlings have been 
reported in the districts between Fort Beaufort, 
Uitenhage and Prince Albert.** Formlings have also 
been recorded in the Brandberg and surrounding 
areas in western Namibia,”° but there too they are 
unusual. Undoubtedly, the greatest concentration 
of formlings is in Zimbabwe, on sites that dot the 
southwestern and northeastern portions of the 
granite belt region in the country. 


BOTANICAL IMAGERY 


Botanical images (Figure 12A & B) make up another 
unusual but fascinating category of painting whose 
spatial distribution coincides closely with that of 
formlings. This spatial pattern convinced Frobe- 
nius that plants are a defining feature of the ‘north- 
ern pictures’ (his reference to Zimbabwe).*° The 
combination of formlings and plants is strongly 
represented in Matopo. For reasons that will 
become clear in later chapters, these two painting 
themes need to be considered together as it is dif- 
ficult to understand one without referring to the 
other. However, what appear to be trees and plant 
forms generally constitute a small percentage of the 
total ensemble of subject matter in San rock art.*! 
In Matopo, for example, plants comprise only 1.9 
per cent (n=49) of the imagery (2 585 individual 
paintings) recorded by Walker from 128 sites.” 
In the northern fringes of South Africa there are 
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at least five known sites with images of plants,” 
but they become progressively fewer further south 
into the Cape region.** There are seven engraved 
examples in the interior plateau.*’ These examples 
belie the claim that south of ‘Southern Rhodesia 
... we do not find paintings of trees’.*° As I discov- 
ered with formlings, there could be more botanical 
images in areas where they are thought not to exist. 
While these types of images appear to be rare or 
absent in other rock art areas of southern Africa, as 
noted by some early writers,” they are totally miss- 
ing from the rock art of Khoekhoe herders and the 
Bantu-farmer traditions. For Frobenius, formlings 
and trees were defining stylistic features of north- 
ern as opposed to southern pictures (South Africa, 
Lesotho).** He compared these regions thus: 


O]ne very remarkable characteristic of these 
Zimbabwe] styles: the artists knew how to 
use subjects from the vegetable kingdom. This 
is one of the features that completely separate 
hem from the other African and European 
examples. In European [P]alaeolithic art, the 


plant is as good as non-existent.*? 


Frobenius also wrote: ‘[I]n the northern pictures 
the representation of trees and plants is almost as 
frequent and varied as that of animals in the south- 
ern ones.*° This remark is an exaggeration, but 
the co-occurrence of formlings and plant images 
is real. Although their frequency is not the same, 
trees and formlings occur in exactly the same 
painting zones. As in Zimbabwe, there is a simi- 
lar pattern of their coexistence in the Brandberg 
in Namibia.*! Although plants are generally scarce 


in San rock art,” 


this scarcity is not an indication 
of their insignificance. Characteristically of San 
rock art, these themes are regional and, as with all 
other themes in this body of art, can be explained 
within the context of San world views and systems 
of belief as recorded in ethnographic and ethnohis- 


torical materials. 


FORMER INTERPRETATIONS OF FORMLINGS 
AND BOTANICAL IMAGES 


Formlings and the allied botanical images are the 
most striking and vexing imagery of San rock art. 
Based on their visual dominance and elaborate- 
ness, formlings appear to have been a significant 
feature of rock art. Ironically, botanical images 
have been only superficially studied. One reason 
for this lack of research is that until recently most 
writers were largely Stone Age lithic and Iron Age 
pottery specialists. They therefore focused on exca- 
vated sequences. No dedicated rock art specialists, 
except Garlake and Walker, have spent extended 
periods studying San rock paintings in Zimba- 
bwe. The area has thus lacked a focused rock art 
research strategy. The introduction to this book 
touched on the idea that difficulties were intro- 
duced by the historical milieus particular to south- 
ern African rock art research. Writers sought expla- 
nations from their own biases about the San, biases 
that resulted mainly from using borrowed views 
developed for studies in regions outside southern 
Africa. What follows is a description of previous 
readings of formlings and trees in the light of those 
milieus, and why they were unsuccessful in crack- 
ing the meanings of these paintings. 


The landscape interpretation 


Rare portrayals featuring a combined animal and 
botanical scene could easily support the landscape 
perspective. Yet it does not seem as though the 
artists were concerned about literal narratives. As 
noted in the introduction, Hall suggested the first 
landscape view when he described the formling at 
eNanke Cave as depicting Victoria Falls. He said 
its white and red embellishments depicted the 
‘streams of white water falling over red cliffs, the 
sides of the Devil's cauldron, and a pillar of spray 
rising from the foot of the falls to two feet higher 
than the top, and blowing off the west’.** There 
are neither hydraulic nor structural aspects of the 


Victoria Falls in the cores and their colours in this 
formling. It was Hall's own fantasy, not based on 
reality. Although his remarks sparked interest in 
the subject, but it was not until the 1920s that 
more detailed research on formlings was initiated 
by professional archaeologists. 

Frobenius was the first to focus his full attention 
on formlings. Expanding the landscape view, he 
inferred granite castle-koppies typical of the scenery 
in Zimbabwe.** He regarded ‘subjects from the vege- 
table kingdom’ found with formlings as evidence for 
complete landscape depictions.” Following Frobe- 
nius’s views, Breuil suggested that formlings were of 
‘a topographical origin — granite hills and rocks’.*° 
He called them ‘ellipsoids’ portraying ‘topographi- 
cal designs’.*’ In the 1950s, formlings were first 
reported south of the Limpopo and also in western 
Namibia. While Revil Mason, who discovered these 
examples, argued that some of them departed from 
naturalistic figuration, he nevertheless endorsed the 
topographic view that some might be ‘more readily 
identified as such’.** Thereafter, the landscape read- 
ing prevailed as dogma in later writings,* although 
some writers disputed this and maintained that San 
rock art showed ‘little interest in depicting plant life 
and almost none in scenery’.*° However, the repu- 
tations of Frobenius and Breuil helped perpetuate 
their opinions. Garlake believes Breuil’s work in 
Zimbabwe that it was a ‘sad and cautionary tale 
of the results of fame, of decades of unchallenged 
authority’? Apart from the current and nuanced 
understanding that the physical features of rock 
shelters were significant in San cosmology” as con- 
tact zones between the natural and spirit realms,” 
the previous view of formlings as depicting rocks 
is untenable. Their features and embellishments 
are far too detailed and complex to be explicable in 
terms of balancing rocks or boulders. 


‘Kings’ monuments’: ancient burials of royalty 


While Frobenius explained formlings topographi- 
cally, he also considered elaborate specimens to be 
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FIGURE 13 (A, site setting & B, close-up of the panel): A well-known painting site, Diana's Vow in eastern Zimbabwe, depicting the typical 
imagery of reclining human figures attached to ovals that Leo Frobenius interpreted to be the burials of kings and chiefs in ancient times. 


not only representational but also symbolic. He 
accepted a metaphysical element when reflecting 
on ethnology and myths in order to understand the 
symbolism of formlings.** However, he mistakenly 
associated these images with burials found in rock 
shelters. Designating these places ‘Kings monu- 
ments’, he saw formlings as decorations of ancient 
tombs of dead kings and chiefs. Calling them 
‘pietas’, these kings were represented by kneeling 
or recumbent figures in frequent association with 
formlings. His foremost example for this interpreta- 
tion came from Diana's Vow, a spectacular panel on 
a free-standing granite boulder with an overhang 
in eastern Zimbabwe (Figure 13 A & B). Frobenius 
concluded that formlings were pictures of exequies 
or the burial rites of dead royals.” In the 1950s, 
Goodall followed her mentor and interpreted some 
formlings as depicting ‘ceremonies for the dead’.”° 
Other writers followed: one of them was a former 
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trooper and the first Speaker of the Southern Rho- 
desian Legislative Assembly, Lionel Cripps. Per- 
haps caught up emotionally in the turmoil of world 
wars and his own military background, he argued 
rock art was a kind of memorabilia for the artists’ 
‘leaders and great men and brave men’.”’ 
Frobenius’ interpretation, linking formlings 
and funerary rites, was however inherently flawed. 
The burials in question are from the Iron Age 
period and were not contemporary with the bulk 
of San rock art. At over 10 000 years old,* Matopo 
San rock art is now understood to rank among the 
oldest on the subcontinent. Even if some of the 
images were made during the Iron Age, the artists 
were hunter-gatherers”’ and not Iron Age farmers or 
ancestors to the extant Shona people whose burial 
practices Frobenius wrote about.® The character 
and manner in which this rock art was executed 
and the general content have all the hallmarks of 
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depictions in other San rock art regions (see Maps 
1 and 3). Farmer groups made their own form of 
rock art, which is finger-daubed in distinctive ashy 
and off-white pigments. Frobenius’s use of mod- 
ern myths to interpret old San rock art was thus 
a red herring, an incompatibility against which 
Margaret Taylor warned of.*' Although Frobenius 
recognised a symbolic meaning for formlings, his 
explanations were little more than a recital of local 
funerary myths with paintings as records of those 
events. Without consensus on formling readings, 
other writers proposed other subjects to explain 
the theme. 


Formlings as material culture and natural 
phenomena 


Some writers saw formlings as depictions of both 
cultural and natural phenomena. The former 
included grain bins, cornfields, quivers, mats, 
xylophones,® mud huts and even an arson event, 
as one panel was interpreted as the stockade of 
a village being set on fire. Some formlings in 
Makumbe, northern Zimbabwe, were seen as a 
‘painting of skins sewn together to form a hang- 
ing kaross’.® Breuil inferred the same images to 
be pools of water or rain clouds; the associated 
flecks were seen as indications of rain or water. 
Yet other formlings were seen as thunderclouds”’ 
or, more specifically, stratocumulus clouds.®* The 
various attempts over the decades to elucidate this 
mysterious category became further convoluted. 
Attempts were made to explain formlings in 
terms of apiculture. This view saw formlings as 
records of a San cultural practice of harvesting 
honey. Cooke might have been the first to see form- 
lings in these terms, claiming that a stack of vertical 
ovals in the formling at Bambata Cave depicted a 
beehive.® His view was that ‘peculiar sausage-like 
articles in trees may represent bark beehives, whilst 
dots coming out of holes may be bees’.”” Some writ- 
ers in South Africa accepted this view and advanced 
it using seemingly plausible examples of beehives 
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or honeycombs in the Drakensberg.” One of these 
writers, Harald Pager, further identified the apiary 
theme in Zimbabwe — using one particular form- 
ling (Figure 14) — and created connections with 
other images from Namibia and even as far afield 
as Spain.” In the Drakensberg, he argued that there 
were sixty-nine paintings of ‘various aspects of 
Bushman honey-gathering activities’ in the form of 
bee swarms, nests and honey gatherers using lad- 
ders to approach them.” In the same publication, 
Pager related fields of flecks and dots to formlings, 
motifs which he interpreted as bees. As soon as these 
wide-ranging examples were cited as evidence, the 
interpretation became entrenched and later writers 
accepted this thematic view at face value.” 

Many writers who enthusiastically adopted the 
apiary view were not themselves rock art research- 
ers, nor did they study this particular theme or 
San rock art first-hand. The apiary view is indeed 
plausible for the images that Pager studied in the 
southeastern mountains of South Africa, but it 
is problematic for any amorphous images to be 
classed under this theme of bees’ nests and hon- 
eycombs. Some of these images carry features that 
closely resemble typical formlings in Matopo. In 
their 2011 book Deciphering Ancient Minds, Lewis- 
Williams and Challis examined one such image 
from the southeastern mountains. While they 
concluded that it was a variation of the formling 
theme, they granted that it could have carried con- 
notations of beehives as well in the geographical 
context.” However, as Lewis-Williams pointed out 
in 1983, Pager’s insights and those of other writ- 
ers following his lead are ‘nonetheless still no more 
than description or re-description’.”” As my study 
shows, the meaning of formlings is located at a 
much deeper level than simple records of apicul- 
ture, bees’ nests and honeycombs. San rock art is 
rich in symbolism and metaphoric resonances. If 
indeed bees’ nests and honeycombs are depicted, 
as I agree they are in some formling designs, then 
formlings should be recognised as polysemic sym- 
bols with several layers of meaning.’’ From these 


FIGURE 14: This redrawing from a small panel from the Toghwana Dam site shows one of the most detailed examples of formlings associ- 
ated with human figures that appear to be interacting with ‘insect’ forms issuing out of an orifice. Rock art copyist Harald Pager used this 
image as his leading example of the apiary theme in San rock art. 


views on formlings, I now shift focus to botanical 
images, which also attracted speculative attention. 


Early ideas on images of trees and plants 


When Hall reported on formlings he also observed 
the occurrence of plant images. Despite early 
reports about trees and plants in San rock art, they 
remained largely unexplained.” Just as the imagery 
of bees’ nests, honeycombs and people collecting 
honey from them cannot be taken prima facie as a 
record of apiary practices, so botanical images need 
to be explained in terms that go beyond literalism. 
Even images of what appear to be hunters pursuing 
or killing prey are not simple records of actual hunts 
or kills, as earlier writers supposed. These paintings 


have deeper levels of meaning than a superficial 
viewing might suggest and we now know that they 
contain complex symbolic messages. In his early 
observations, Hall described botanical images in 
Matopo as depictions of some sort of fantasy land.” 
Several decades later, and using biblical metaphors, 
Breuil similarly inferred these images to be depic- 
tions of a ‘sort of earthly paradise in a Promised 
Land’ unrelated to local vegetation.®® Today, such 
views are indefensible; rather than depending on our 
own intuition to reveal the meaning of the images, 
writers are now informed by the cultural views of 
the descendants of the former rock painters. 

When Breuil invoked the Old Testament and 
claimed an exotic influence in the plant imagery, 


he may have thought that the images were 
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exceptional. However, there are several similar 
cases of palm-like images in Zimbabwe, Namibia 
and South Africa, such as the examples shown 
in Figure 12 A & B from the remote Naib Gorge, 
Brandberg massif, Namibia. Other forms of tree 
images, such as the distinctive umbrella-crowned 
images, evoke the abundant Acacia thornveld 
and Miombo woodlands that are typical of the 
savannahs. One well-known example of the lat- 
ter, in northern Zimbabwe, depicts a bulb with 
four roots at the base. Above the bulbous form is 
a short trunk furcating into several branches sup- 
porting an umbrella crown. Frobenius identified 
this image as a msasa tree (Brachystegia spiciformis) 
growing from an anthill.*' He argued that it rep- 
resented a source of tannins used for preparing 
funerary skins and oils for embalming the corpses 


of kings before burial.* 


San ethnography does not 
contain allusions to such burial practices and so 
this inference falls away with the collapse of the 
funerary explanation. Another writer remarked: 
‘There is ample proof of the importance of vegeta- 
tive associations in Rhodesian paintings.’ He went 
on to describe a painting of a formling (which he 
mistook for a plant), with six vertical oval shapes 
and human forms, as ‘succulents rather than 
rocks’. There is a tree immediately to the left of 
this image, but it is improbable that this formling 
is a plant. An important insight from this errone- 
ous identification is the ease with which botanical 
images and formlings can be mistaken since they 
were generally depicted side by side or sometimes 
conflated. Some writers speculated that paintings 
of what appear to be trees laden with fruit in the 
Brandberg suggested ideas of fertility.** However, 
like many contemporary views, this view lacks 
ethnographic support. 

Decades later, Cooke suggested that some 
tree images might have represented herbal plants 
of medicinal importance to San artists.*° While 
believable, the view suffered the same fate as other 
contemporary narrative readings of rock art. It is 
no different from the flawed premise that eland 
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images represented ‘the favourite animal on the 
Bushman menu’.*° Another panel with two theri- 
anthropes next to a tree, and one of them actually 
holding the tree, was said to indicate tree wor- 
ship.*’ Here, too, no ethnography supports this 
assertion. Although trees and plants are mentioned 
often in the ethnography, they are embedded in 
religious beliefs and subtle cosmological concepts. 
One should then be prudent and alert to the possi- 
bility that their artistic treatment is equally deeply 
symbolic and inextricably interwoven with the art- 
ists’ belief system and world view. 

Although earlier writers interpreted botanical 
images in narrative terms, later generations inter- 
preted them more cautiously. Patricia Vinnicombe 
recognised the possibility of there being a ‘great 
religious significance’ to trees and plants in the 


rock art.*® 


Several years earlier, Clarence van Riet 
Lowe had rightly suggested a symbolic view for a 
specific tree image he identified as a baobab in the 
Limpopo Basin.® His observed symbolism derived 
from what he thought was a match in some images 
between baobab pods and the large pendulous 
breasts of women in the area. While his idea of 
symbolism was linked to similarity, Vinnicombe 
had a much deeper understanding of symbolism 
and religious ideology. As I argue later, the sym- 
bolism of botanical images is inextricably linked 
with that of formlings. It is no coincidence that 
these themes are closely related in the art as well 
as in the myths, beliefs and cosmological concepts 
of recent San hunter-gatherers. 

While the legacy of former descriptive studies 
prevailed until the 1990s, it did not advance our 
understanding of the symbolic meanings coded in 
the rock art. Instead, the studies led us away from 
the real significance of this San rock art, and it took 
many decades of dedicated attention to the detail 
in the art and the ethnographies to better under- 
stand aspects of the meaning. However, earlier 
decades of rock art studies were not a complete 
waste of effort and time. Discoveries of sites and 
general distributions were made during those early 


phases of research. Early writers must also be cred- 
ited with creating public awareness of the rock art. 

In Chapter 2, I focus on the later generations 
of writers and how their efforts led to innovative 
understandings of prehistoric rock paintings. The 
process of describing formlings is a means towards 
understanding their symbolic meaning, rather 
than an end in itself. Although formlings are a 
unique feature of San rock art, the range of ways 


in which they are depicted and other associated 
images are consistent with the broader character- 
istics of this hunter-gatherer tradition. San rock 
art exhibits regional variations in the selection of 
images and their contextual associations. Even the 
methods of depiction of the same subjects varied 
over space and time. These differences, however, 
do not impinge on the art’s graphic expression of 
metaphysical ideas. 
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Meaning in San rock art 


So it is with the paintings, once recognised that however 
disjointed they may seem, they are also held together by 
an invisible force, to form a single coherent system and 
whole. Significance lies in the charge, in the relationships 
that bind the images together. ' 


In previous chapters I described early views on 
the formlings and botanical images. Most were 
derived from perspectives formulated in the early 
1900s. The late 1960s were a transitional period 
ushering in a new paradigm, the ethnographic 
approach. The earlier subjective and haphazard 
guessing at the meaning of San images was dis- 
credited as researchers began to seek scientifically 
objective ways of reading and explaining rock art. 
To understand and assess the changes in approach 
to formling interpretations over time, it is neces- 
sary to examine briefly the series of methodologi- 
cal advances that took place from the late 1960s 
onwards. New studies introduced rigorous and 
sensitive ways of analysing and interpreting San 


rock art. One advantage of scientific rigour was 
that it demonstrated distinguishing patterns in the 
choice and combinations of subject matter. This 
led to the realisation that the imagery was not hap- 
hazard but followed a graphic grammar that made 
the art a coherent system. Eland, for instance, 
were confirmed to be the dominant species in the 
Drakensberg and Cederberg, leading to a closer 
examination of the significance of this theme. 
This rigorous foundation led to the ethnographi- 
cally informed understanding of San rock art 
symbolism. In relation to formlings in particular, 
it contributed fresh insights that opened up new 
vistas of knowledge to fill the previously long- 
standing lacunae. 
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Tim Maggs and Patricia Vinnicombe developed 
statistical analyses of rock art in South Africa.’ 
Further quantitative analyses were initiated in 
the 1970s* and soon the emphasis was on creat- 
ing numerical databases.* Noteworthy patterns 
emerged, such as the predominance of certain 
themes in particular regions and the absence of 
others. These new approaches eliminated the pre- 
vious guesswork, subjectivity and unsubstantiated 
explanations. Importantly, they revealed that the 
old assertions were essentially false. Nevertheless, 
such scientific empiricism in turn introduced its 
own problems. Quantitative numbers of images 
alone could not reveal anything about their mean- 
ing. In order to understand San rock art there was 
a need to ‘move from quantitative generalisations 
that sum up the art in many sites to a more partic- 
ularist position’ that considers different panels in 
their own right.* That happened in the early 1970s 
and within a decade ethnographically informed 
analyses of rock art had become commonplace. 

In view of these new understandings, focus 
shifted towards an exegetical, interpretive ethnogra- 
phic approach grounded in social anthropologi- 
cal theory. In the end, the significance of rock art 
quantification was ultimately ‘a move away from the 
empiricist paradigm’.° Recourse to San ethnography, 
particularly rituals, mythology and folklore, became 
a means to penetrate the symbolism of San iconog- 
raphy, which was revealed as a core component of 
understanding the spiritual and religious lifestyle of 
the painters. Two contributions, Vinnicombe’s People 
of the Eland and David Lewis-Williams’s Believing and 
Seeing,’ showed San rock art as redolent with reli- 
gious symbolism. Contemporary interpretations of 
formlings and botanical images must be understood 
in this historical research context. 

Writers in various regions began to acknowl- 
edge that San rock art ‘deals with symbols and 
concepts rather than reality’, although icons, or 
subject matter, are often easily identifiable.* In par- 
ticular, these new interpretations drew upon San 
notions of supernatural potency, as known from 
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William Bleek and Lucy Lloyd's [Xam archives and 
the Kalahari records. This work sought confirma- 
tion that the religious ideology with its dominant 
themes of the spirit world and potency, as well as 
attendant metaphors and other sublunary experi- 
ences are central to the meaning of San rock art. 

I now look in detail at the interpretations of 
formlings and botanical images. While these 
themes are inseparable in their symbolic focus, I 
discuss them independently of each other. 


NEW EXPLORATIONS OF FORMLINGS 


Accepting San rock art as largely symbolic, sev- 
eral writers from the 1980s onwards reinterpreted 
formlings in this new light. Three archaeologists 
set the scene that defined a more nuanced under- 
standing of formlings. I review their respective 
propositions, beginning with Andrew Smith, 
who suggested ‘metaphors of space’;? moving on 
to Peter Garlake, who saw formlings as ‘symbols 
of potency’;’® and finally discussing Nicholas 
Walker, whose views also dealt with San notions of 
potency.'! There is considerable overlap in all their 
key conclusions. 


Formlings as metaphors of space 


Smith’s view elevated what were previously literal 
landscape explanations of imagery to a metaphori- 
cal level. He argued that just as animals or other 
subjects drawn from San knowledge of hunting and 
gathering activities appear in the art as metaphors, 
so do the geographical phenomena of hills, trees and 
water. Formlings were thus ‘elaborations of exploi- 
tation territories, and ... metaphorical “maps” of 
journeys made by trancers in state[s] of altered con- 
sciousness’.'* This interpretation draws on a com- 
plex set of conceptual ideas regarding how the San 
identify with specific localities and resources within 
their domiciles. These resource areas are known to 
the Julhoansi as nlore (pl. nloresi). 


The nlore concept relates to the natural resources 
in an area, including water, plant foods and ani- 
mals, which are the mainstay of the San traditional 
foraging economy. While the rights to resources 
are inalienable and can be inherited through gen- 
erations, there is no restriction on their use by 
individuals from other groups. Various neighbour- 
ing nloresi do not have strict boundaries and so the 
exploitation ranges overlap. Furthermore, ideas 
of territoriality vary widely according to groups. 
Some groups, such as the Glwi and !Xo6 in Bot- 
swana,'’ are more territorial than others, a point 
which Smith acknowledged. Anthropologists 
studying San foraging activities in the 1960s and 
onwards pointed out that the extent of territorial- 
ity depends largely on resource predictability and 
that group membership is defined through kinship 
and residence.'* Smith, however, concluded that 
‘the idea of nlore [is] transferred from the “real” 
or exploitative world to that of the metaphorical 
world of the trance’.'? Formlings thus depict the 
nlore concept in this interpretation. 

Another crucial aspect of the Jul’hoansi lifestyle 
is the concept of xaro (or hxaro).'° This gift-sharing 
system nurtures reciprocity between people within 
and beyond groups. The exchange of items or return 
of favours transcends geographical boundaries. 
This concept attenuates territoriality and allows for 
the sharing of resources in times of scarcity. Sharing 
is fundamental in San culture, as indeed it is with 
hunters and gatherers in many parts of the world.'” 
Individuals can have multiple sharing or xaro part- 
ners from various nloresi, thereby allowing for wider 
access to resources beyond their own areas. To sup- 
port his argument, Smith presented the well-known 
eNanke Cave formling (Figure 7 in the Preface). He 
argued that it is reminiscent of the open-endedness 
and non-restrictive nature of nloresi, because it does 
not have distinct outer boundaries and the various 
animals appear to move between and across the 
internal boundary lines of its constituent cores. The 
interstitial separations represent the xaro concept as 
an acknowledgement of flexibility. 


The black and white reproduction of the 
eNanke Cave panel represented in Figure 15 shows 
some of the details of the eNanke panel well, such 
as the animals that Smith described as moving 
across boundaries — three giraffes and kudu ante- 
lope, facing in opposite directions. These animals 
appear to be over the cores, but closer inspection 
shows that their various body parts are in fact 
‘woven’ into the graphic matrix of the formling. 
Below these two processions is another line of 
mixed animals: one is a kudu cow, another is fea- 
sibly an eland and there is an indeterminate ante- 
lope, possibly hartebeest. A human figure inside 
the base of an oval core appears above this kudu 
cow. At the top right of the formling, there is an 
eland cow with a calf in front of it; below this pair 
is a zebra. Below the formling there is another pro- 
cession of shaded polychrome eland, one of very 
few examples in Matopo. To the right of the form- 
ling are an elephant, a tsessebe, more eland and 
human figures facing both towards and away from 
the formling. A polychrome giraffe, also on the 
right, is galloping away from the formling. Above 
left of the formling is a roan/sable antelope (these 
species are difficult to distinguish in the paint- 
ings), below which is a field of oval flecks. A little 
distance below these flecks is a shoal of at least 
seven fish, finely shaded in the same pigments as 
the oval cores of the formling (orange, red and 
white), as shown in Figure 7 in the Preface. They 
are presented as if swimming and following the 
curves and convolutions of the formling outline, 
the edges of which have a myriad of oval-shaped 
dot motifs. Just below them, in similar shading 
and pigments, is a line of ostriches, one of which 
is shown from the front. Clearly, this variety and 
complexity is not accounted for in the metaphors 
of space interpretation. 

The other panel which Smith used to illustrate 
the symbolic exploitation of territories in the trance 
world is from the well-known Snake Rock Shelter 
in Namibia (Figure 16 A @ B). As in the above 


example, there are various animals including eland, 
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FIGURE 15: This black and white laboratory reproduction of the eNanke Cave panel is the only detailed copy ever made 
of this site. It was produced by the well-known Harald Pager in his research forays into the Matopo Hills. 
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giraffes, reticulated serpents (patterns on their 
curved bodies that resemble giraffe markings), a 
crane, plant images and human figures. Several 
geometric images are depicted as if enclosed in red 
and white interconnecting parts of the formling. 
I argue that such formling contexts are charged 
with symbols of potency in the form of these vari- 
ous animals, which have special symbolic status in 
San religious beliefs and cosmology. Eland, giraffes, 
kudu and elephants possess particularly powerful 
potency and are well represented in San rock art.’® 

In sum, Smith's interpretation overlooks many 
central aspects of the formlings. His argument 
applies the concept of nloresi, the relevance of 
which is difficult to demonstrate in formlings. It 
is out of keeping with other forms of knowledge 
based on these associated images. Although ter- 
ritoriality is known to exist among some San 
groups, it is not as clearly defined a concept as it is 
within small-scale sedentary subsistence polities. 
It is therefore unlikely that the artists would have 
focused so meticulously on this concept in the 
paintings. Furthermore, with the notion of xaro 
mitigating nloresi boundaries, however ill-defined, 
greater spatial fluidity resulted. The relevance of 
nloresi and xaro to the San notions of the spirit 
world, as experienced in trance, is not clarified 
in this interpretation. Though spirit and ordinary 
worlds interlock in ways that reflect each other, 
San ethnography does not suggest that the former 
is subject to earthly principles of territoriality and 
resource ownership. In fact, worldly realities are 
suspended in the spirit world.’° 

Furthermore, there is lack of clarity on the 
derivation of the complex formal traits of form- 
lings. Morphologically, one might question why 
the painters represented a poorly defined concept, 
such as unbounded territoriality, as definite and 
bounded shapes. San territories are not clearly 
marked fields or bounded tracts of land. We sim- 
ply do not know how the San themselves conceive 
of the shapes of their nloresi, if they are conceived 
to have any particular shapes at all. Even among 
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the more territorial Glwi and !Xo6, it is only gen- 
eral areas around particular landforms or other 
distinctive phenomena that serve as boundary 
markers.*° Richard Lee noted that the Jul\’hoan ter- 
ritories are always blurred and ambiguous in rela- 
tion to where they begin and end. So nloresi do not 
actually exist as defined physical territories.*' Also, 
as gleaned from the painted and archaeological 
evidence, Walker noted that in Matopo ‘there are 
no concentrations or patterns of symbols in spe- 
cific areas or zones that might indicate past social 
divisions or boundaries’.** Territoriality — defining 
demarcated land tenure systems — may be a for- 
eign concept unsuited to the open tenure systems 
of San hunter-gatherers. In spite of its shortfalls, 
Smith’s explanation is commendable in so far as it 
transcended former literalist inferences to identify 
the supernatural realm as one aspect of meaning in 
formlings. I return to his linking of formlings with 
the spirit realm later in the discussion. 


Formlings as abstract symbols of potency 


Garlake paid much intellectual attention to under- 
standing formlings. In a crucial departure from 
Smith’s perspective, Garlake considered formlings 
to be graphic concepts that go beyond direct or 
metaphoric correspondence in the physical world. 
He argued that formlings represent ‘a concept, not 
an object, an idea or belief, not a realistic depiction 
of something “out there” in the physical world, or, 
“in there” in the stimulations of the central nery- 
ous system’.*? Formlings are therefore abstract 
designs.** Quoting extensively from Richard Katz's 
studies on Jul’hoan trance beliefs,?? Garlake saw 
formlings as representing human _physiologi- 
cal organs (in apparent contradiction to his basic 
premise that they were abstract geometric designs). 
He noted that the art is ‘an exploration of a cultur- 
ally constructed world ... It is an imagery of ideas, 
of things believed in rather than of things seen’ and 
that ‘references to the invisible, metaphysical or 
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supernatural pervade the art’.°° In concluding his 


book The Hunter’s Vision, he asserted that San rock 
art in Zimbabwe was not ‘primarily or even pre- 
dominantly concerned with trancing, trancers or 
“shamanism”? 

Garlake’s view of formlings as abstract is under- 
standable. For many, the lack of familiar iconic 
referents to formlings necessarily meant abstrac- 
tion. This view, however, suggests the presence 
of a graphic element in San rock art, for which 
the evidence is very slight. Earlier, Revil Mason 
held a similar view, describing some formlings as 
departing directly ‘from naturalistic figuration of 
people, trees, or animals to forms which do not 
appear to be based on nature’ and invoking the 
twentieth-century Western artists of abstract and 
cubistic forms as a comparison.** We simply are 
not well equipped enough to understand fully the 
San graphic expressive culture to argue this. Gar- 
lake further argued that formlings have a multi- 
plicity of meanings that ‘need not necessarily be 
specific, precise or unambiguous’.*? Therefore, 
they embody the realm of supernatural potency 
and represent its aspects. Key to this argument is 
the Julhoan concept of the gebesi (the pit of the 
stomach), which is the source of potency in the 
human body. In this view the iconicity of formlings 
and their outlines represents the abdomen and the 
internal organs, especially the liver and spleen.*° 
Formlings are thus symbols of potency, originat- 
ing in attempts to represent the seat of potency, 
the pit of the stomach.*! Even in Garlake’s analy- 
sis, formlings are not the abstract designs he had 
emphasised elsewhere. The internal conflict of this 
argument reveals his ambivalence around the idea 
of abstraction in San rock art. 

Garlake further argued that objects, often tri- 
dent-shaped, that appeared to enter and exit the 
orifices on the outlines of some formlings repre- 
sented the release of active potency (he used the 
panel shown in Figure 10 in the Introduction 
and Figure 17). He believed the associated flecks 
and dots covering the formling cores were latent, 
controlled potency. Spiked crenellations on the 


outer edges of some formlings depicted ‘arrows 
of potency’ piercing or leaving a trancer’s abdo- 
men.** Garlake’s argument is essentially shaman- 
istic in nature, contrary to his avowal that rock art 
in Zimbabwe is not related to trance, and presents 
San beliefs, metaphors and symbols concerning 
trance and potency. He does not, however, men- 
tion any allusions in the San ethnography to the 
idea of releasing potency through such phenom- 
ena. So these formlings or individual cores could 
be a dancer or trancer himself full of latent potency 
or clusters of ovals may be a community of tranc- 
ers.» Garlake selects only one image from a range 
of similar occurrences, the human form and oval 
association (Figure 13 B in Chapter 1), and makes 
it pertinent in explaining formlings. 

The selective placing of meaning on one image 
type that fits an explanation, and omitting similar 
image associations that might weaken the inter- 
pretation, undermines the gebesi explanation. For 
instance, in north-central Zimbabwe there is a 
panel that depicts an oval shape superimposed on 
a crocodile belly, leaving one to account for why 
the human belly and not the crocodile belly is sig- 
nificant in the rock art. It also omits many repeated 
features in the painted contexts of formlings and 
therefore does not address their richness. Form- 
lings occur in various other associations and con- 
flations in addition to those featuring human fig- 
ures (which constitute an insubstantial number), 
a point that other writers have also noted. Walker 


says formlings frequently conflate with other 
objects (e.g. trees) and ‘exist outside people’.** The 
conflation of formlings with vegetal forms is com- 
mon. Yet this is conspicuously unaccounted for in 
the gebesi explanation, which obscures the com- 
plexity of the painting contexts of formlings and 
their symbolism. The gebesi view might be seen to 
express an idiosyncratic insight within the larger 
symbolic focus of formlings. Nevertheless, aspects 
of the explanation, particularly the foregrounding 
of supernatural potency, will feature later in this 


book in a more nuanced interpretation. 
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Formlings as depictions of material phenomena 


Walker's primary focus was on the excavations in 
several shelters in Matopo, although he wrote on 
the rock art as well. He made his own assessments 
and published brief explanations of formlings. 
Unlike Garlake who worked mainly in the northern 
and eastern regions of Zimbabwe, Walker worked 
specifically in Matopo and interpreted formlings 
in the light of San ideas of potency. Yet in direct 
contrast to Garlake, he noted that ‘abstract signs 
are very rare’ in Matopo rock art.* He argued that 
formlings and trident signs ‘can be interpreted in 
terms of real phenomena’.*° Drawing on an earlier 
apiary perspective, he conceded that the beehive 
interpretation might be an accurate insight, add- 
ing that the associated microdots could be depict- 
ing the cells of honeycombs in beehives, included 
so as to represent potency symbols.*” Walker 
then extended the idea of potency to include the 
cocoons of poison grubs or paper wasp nests, 
which he suggested might be a conceptual exten- 
sion of the power of the poison.** He also saw 
formlings as inanimate subjects that included cul- 
tural objects such as huts, leather bags and ostrich 
eggshell containers.” Walker concluded that 
although formlings may denote entrapped or con- 
trolled power, their function was varied. However, 
accepting the variedness of the subject should not 
make this theme a catch-all category, which risks 
taking us back to older perspectives. 

Walker excavated several shelters in great detail 
to explore various lines of evidence of human exist- 
ence in Matopo.*° His studies of both the rock art 
and the cave deposits showed that formlings tend 
to occur mostly in large living sites and what he 
called ‘ceremonial centres’. He found the bigger 
(in size and number of ovals) and more elaborate 
formlings to occur in large well-occupied shel- 
ters.’ In these large sites, more ovals per cluster 
were recorded, showing a mean of eight-plus ovals 
compared to a mean of five at small living sites and 
about three at special work sites.** He also noted 
that giraffes and formlings were often central in 
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these shelters, with large and complex formlings 
almost invariably high up on the walls. A correla- 
tion matrix analysis showed giraffes and formlings 
to co-vary significantly (Figure 7 in the Preface 
and Figure 18), while birds and plants occurred 
together frequently. A similar pattern appears in the 
Brandberg, Namibia, where nearly all known large 
formlings have associations with giraffes, or giraffe- 
patterned serpents, plants and birds occur in the 
same clusters (Figures 16, 17 and 18). Walker 
argued that this suggested some relationship with 
the social group, as formling ovals ranged from 
one to twenty or more, numbers similar to some 
painted human group sizes at these sites. In a simi- 
lar vein to Garlake, he went on to suggest that the 
number of ovals per formling may have correlated 
with the number of trancers or site occupants at the 
time of painting, which might have related to ‘the 
group potency needs’.** Unlike Garlake, Walker 
explicitly allowed that San rock art in Zimbabwe 
was shamanistic. As he correctly noted, however, 
there could be differences in trance-related meta- 
phors between Zimbabwe and South Africa where 
the trance account was developed. 


NEW EXPLORATIONS OF BOTANICAL IMAGES 


As was done with the studies of formlings, sev- 
eral writers in the 1990s reassessed tree and plant 
images in San rock art. A common conclusion was 
that botanical images are not simple landscape fea- 
tures as earlier writers had presumed. There is an 
emphasis in these later studies on the association 
of botanical images with San notions of potency. 
In one explanation, Garlake argued for a strong 
association between trees and fleck fields, an obvi- 
ous conclusion since the latter image type is often 
found swirling around the crowns of trees. These 
flecks are sometimes painted to look like insect 
forms. Garlake, drawing on Thomas Dowson’s 
attempt to explain dots and dashes in San rock 
art, concluded that flecks represented the ‘release 


FIGURE 16 (A, photograph & B, tracing): This is one of the most elaborate formling depictions in the Brandberg, Namibia, and was used 
by Andrew Smith as one of the examples representing maps of territories traversed by San healers in trance. 
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of active, powerful and dangerous potency’.** He 
further noted that they focused attention on the 
‘heightened significance’ of some images or the 
presence of potency ‘inherent in a situation’.? 
Linking flecks with trees therefore represents a 
particular kind of ‘potency that acts primarily on 
trees as an archetype or epitome of the plant world 
as opposed to that of man and animals’.*® Garlake 
regarded flecks not as part of landscape represen- 
tation, but as influencing it, as a force that perme- 
ates nature and landscape.*’ However, I note that 
flecks are not confined only to plant images; they 
also occur with a wide range of other images, par- 
ticularly formlings and mega-herbivores. Garlake 
noted this association although maintained that 
flecks are principally related to trees.*® 


Differing from Garlake’s argument that a particu- 
lar kind of potency would act primarily on trees and 
not on people or animals,* I draw attention to the 
San ethnographic suggestion that human, animal 
and plant worlds interdigitate. Sometimes people 
become animals or plants and vice versa, and the 
potency that permeates these subjects is undiffer- 
entiated. The fluidity between these subjects is not 
restricted to the San folkloric or mythical past; it is 
also believed to occur in the present. Megan Biesele 
was told by one informant that ‘she was not a person 
or an animal at all, but an edible root called #dwa 
'kama.°° Some healers are believed to have pow- 
ers of transformation into leonine or other bestial 
forms.”! There is no reason to argue for an opposi- 
tion between these varied entities. It is unlikely that 


FIGURE 17: Peter Garlake argued that images associated with some formlings, often trident-shaped and appearing to enter and exit the 
orifices on the outlines of the formlings, represented the release of active potency. The associated flecks and dots covering the cores, he 
argued, depicted latent, controlled potency. The formling depicted here has elements that suggest the ecological setting of the termite 
mounds, with two birds or other avian forms perched on a tree on the left near the protuberant orifice and, judging by its shape and 


tassels, a female collecting bag nearby. 
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FIGURE 18: Formlings are commonly associated with a range of animals and other beings, such as in this panel from Nswatugi Cave in 
the Matopo Hills which shows giraffes, zebra-like animals and antelope of various kinds walking across and above a series of formling 
designs. The hooves of these animals are just touching the top edges of the formlings. 
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a ‘special’ potency (as represented by fields of flecks) 
exists that acts only on trees and not on other enti- 
ties in San living experience. 

For Walker, ‘branches of tree-like motifs also 
recall forked arrows and often an animal stands or 
rests quietly or a shaman kneels near one and so 
they are more probably depicting concepts con- 
cerning potency than real trees’.* The forked or 
fletched arrows common in Zimbabwe are argued 
to symbolise potency (Figure 19). Walker's view 
is that the focus of meaning in trees derives from 
their association with the imagery of forked arrows. 
However, neither Garlake nor Walker explained 
why the artists chose trees as a central subject 
to focus attention on ideas of potency. Although 
painting contexts provide ramified meanings to an 
image, the images also usually stand as symbols in 
their own terms. Garlake’s and Walker's elucida- 
tions attempt to clarify only associations between 
images, that is, between ‘flecks and trees’ and 
‘arrows and trees’ respectively. They do not clarify 
the meanings of trees as independent symbolic 
images. The common method in these explana- 
tions is to start from external associations of trees 
so as to infer their central meanings. By contrast, 
the approach of this book is to reveal botanical 
images primarily as subjects with inherent symbol- 
ism in and of themselves. As I do with formlings as 
well, associated images are shown to augment this 
primary emphasis. 

The preceding discussion shows that botani- 
cal images occur in painting contexts that are rich 
with metaphors of potency, but the images them- 
selves are not interpreted for their intrinsic signifi- 
cance and symbolism. The symbolism concerning 
potency has thus been derived from the associated 
images. It is not enough to say that eland possess 
potency because they are depicted alongside bees 
and beehives at Botha’s Shelter or the thin red 
line in many Drakensberg shelters, all of which 
are familiar metaphors of potency. It should be 
asked why eland and not other animals are shown 
in these contexts. Some writers have shown that 
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San ‘artists were principally concerned with [the 
eland’s] symbolic associations: it was a polysemic 
symbol that had resonances in a number of ritual 
contexts’.? Those contexts were investigated and 
their symbolic associations demonstrated from 
their use in San ritual practice and belief systems.”* 
The eland was thus a highly esteemed and pow- 
erful animal in San thought.” This significance 
was not summoned from a random association of 
eland paintings with other images, but came from 
its special intrinsic attributes, which all San in vari- 
ous regions recognise. What are these qualities? 

Eland, especially bulls, are endowed with an 
excessive amount of fat, far more than any other 
antelope. As I show later, for the San fat is a sub- 
stance that possesses strong potency. In addition 
to possessing elements believed to contain strong 
potency, eland behaviour mirrors that of San tranc- 
ers in some ritual contexts. Here, the explanation 
intertwines painted contexts of eland, their natu- 
ral behaviour and symbolic associations in San 
thought and belief. Similarly, it is vital to under- 
stand trees and their central link with formlings 
first in terms of their fundamental symbolic asso- 
ciations and then in terms of their conceptual 
links with potency as revealed by their varied 
painting contexts. In this process, the significance 
of painted contexts is unquestionable, but they 
should not be seen as final in themselves. The uni- 
fying factor in the new interpretations of botanical 
images and formlings lies in their subtle incorpora- 
tion of supernatural potency as a strong element in 
their meaning. 

Some explanations of botanical images depart 
from their association with ideas of supernatural 
potency. These writers have considered the bio- 
chemical properties of botanical phenomena that 
San use in ways beyond extracting food and nutri- 
tion. This area of research is undeveloped in rock 
art studies and anthropological research among San 
people. Archaeologists have also not studied this 
aspect of hunter-gatherer life from excavation analy- 
ses. Available material is circumstantial and cannot 


FIGURE 19: These are some of the types of fletched arrowheads found mainly in the rock art of Zimbabwe and Namibia, which some 
writers in Zimbabwe have argued to be an indication of supernatural potency. The arrows’ shapes are thought to be unrealistic since they 
have not been identified in the archaeological nor ethnographic records, suggesting that they may have been imaginary aspects of belief 
in the supernatural. 
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contribute major insights into the significance of the 
botanical images. 


Unexplored insights into botanical images 


Botanical images have been cursorily explored in the 
light of psychotropic properties of plants that San are 
believed to have valued as transformative agents in 
ritual.°° Because of the scarcity of anthropologically 
observed ritualistic psychoactive plant use among 
the San, any such views can only be tentative. Writ- 
ers have suggested trance-induction activities using 
plant substances among San groups.’’ The Glwi 
have been noted to use indigenous hemp (cannabis) 
to induce trance,” although they refute this obser- 
vation.’ The Hei-|lom of northwestern Namibia are 
also thought to have used a kind of hallucinogenic 
plant to induce trance, as did the Jul’hoansi.*° Some 
now see botanical imagery in rock art in this light: 
to illustrate this link, the Maloti San are thought to 
have used a certain aloe-like plant to induce trance 
visions.®' These observers identified an enigmatic 
painting from the Caledon Valley as a kind of poison 
bulb, Brunsvigia radulosa, which they note contains 
alkaloids that stimulate the central nervous system.” 
They argued that Maloti San valued this plant for its 
qualities to induce trance visions and hallucinations. 
Other writers, however, have questioned this identi- 
fication,®’ casting doubt on the interpretation of the 
painting.®* Further, San in the Dobe area are said to 
have used Kwashi (local name), a plant that has been 
identified as Pancratium trianthum, to induce hallu- 
cinations, something that has not been verified.” 
Although a few cases have been documented, 
such plant use does not appear in shamanic con- 
texts to any great extent.® In the Kalahari, the San 
deny using hallucinogens in trance and anthro- 
pologists have not observed such plant use. Some 
writers have observed the Jul’hoan use of super- 
natural and medicinal substances contained in 
tortoise carapaces, but not specifically for trance 
induction.*’ Although hallucinogens can be 
ingested through sniffing,°* what the San call the 
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‘medicine smoke’ inhaled from tortoise carapaces 
was, in Lorna Marshall's explanation, administered 
for curing purposes, or given to trancers to help 
them gain control over the violent throes of trance. 
This smoke was also given to trancers who were 
already unconscious in altered states as a way to 
resuscitate them but not to induce trance. As the 
San say, to let the ‘unconscious man’ breathe in 
the medicine smoke was ‘not to transfer n|um to 
him, but to give him physical care’. In the same 
vein, Marshall disputed San use of dagga for tranc- 
ing. Instead, she wrote, ‘The men induce trance in 
themselves with apparent ease and without the use 
of material substances such as mushrooms, alcohol, 
or narcotics, none of which they have.”° Equally, 
in the Ghanzi District of Botswana, George Silber- 
bauer noted that among the Glwi ‘[n]o intoxicants 
or narcotics are used’. Such plants may therefore 
not have been as significant in San religious prac- 
tice as some writers have speculatively argued. 
Studying trance ritual from an emic perspective, 
Katz explored the topic of San hallucinogenic ritual 
use.” He discussed with Kinachau, a Jul’hoan healer, 
the root they called gaise noru noru, said to have hal- 
ucinogenic properties. Kinachau acknowledged his 
awareness of it and its effects but pointed out that 
it was occasionally used in the past as a training aid 
for novices to attain trance. However, he argued that 
even in the past it was not used to ‘do num for heal- 
ing’. In his own words, ‘This gaise noru noru is power- 


ful ... but the num of healing, the num that boils in 
our stomachs, is really powerful’.” Similarly, another 
healer said, “We do not use any medicines to help 
us see the light or feel the spirit. The spirit [njom|] 
brings all the power we need.’ Mataope Saboabue, 
also a healer, said, ‘I do not drink any medicine to 
enhance the spirits [nlom]. I only use medicine to 
relieve people’s pains.” San healers therefore do not 
appear to have used certain plants as hallucinogens 
in recent memory; if there ever was such plant use in 
the distant past, it might have been lost as a cultural 
practice. As evidence for the San use of hallucino- 
genic plants is at present exiguous, my explanation 


in later sections relies on other strands of evidence widespread interest in San ethnographic studies, 
in the context of San beliefs and cosmology. This is despite its potential importance in understanding 
an area of research that has not gained traction or hunter-gatherer spirituality. 
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Tricksters, potency and dance 


The dance is our religion ... The Bushman has always 
known the Big God and the way to him through our 
dance. (Tete, a Ju|‘hoan healer)' 


When | dance and the people sing loudly, the power 
comes to my feet. It is the power of the music and the 
seriousness of the occasion that makes me very hot. 
Njom is also heat ... | only feel power in the dance. 
(Twele, a Ju|’hoan healer)? 


Once upon a time, in the remote elemental past 
of southern Africa, myths concerning San cosmol- 
ogy have it that a trickster deity called Pishiboro 
first appeared in this world.’ He emerged from 
the depths of the earth’s subterranean bowels by 
climbing upwards through a deep waterhole onto 
this earth. Until his arrival, the carnal world had 
been characterised by a state of inertia. This was 
the dramatic beginning of the creation of human- 
kind, natural life forms and landscape features, 
according to the mythology of the Glwi, one of 
several San groups of the central Kalahari Desert. 
In another twist to this creation myth, this founda- 
tion of all creation was a culmination of Pishiboro’s 
agonising demise from a fatal puff adder bite to his 


genitals. His kicking and writhing limbs gouged 
out the ancient dry valley beds and his decaying 
body became the rivers, while his black hair cre- 
ated the rain clouds.* Today, these pans and dry 
river beds are called molapos. As a result of Pishi- 
boros emergence, the Glwi believe that the unfa- 
miliar underworld and this present world of the 
living are linked ‘through certain deep waterholes’, 
some of which can still be seen in the arid Kalahari 
landscape.’ In other similar San creation myths, 
deities like Pishiboro ascended into the sky realm, 
where they reside to this day as sky gods. George 
Silberbauer writes of the Glwi divinity N!adima, 
who created the heavens, earth and seasons and is 
called upon in all matters of religious significance.® 
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FIGURE 20: The Kalahari is known for its saltpans, known as molapos, which are depressions and small valleys separating dune systems. 
Some San believe it was from these waterholes that their creator deities emerged when they first came to this world. In other versions 
of creation myths, San trickster deities created these pans as a result of violent throes from pain and unbearable suffering inflicted upon 


them as punishment for their treacherous behaviour. 


TERMITES OF THE GODS 


Nladima is the Glwi’s cosmological portrayal of 
the Great God while Pishiboro is almost invariably 
presented in their folklore as the earthbound trick- 
ster deity. 

As is common in most knowledge and belief 
systems across the world, the origin and the 
timeless existence of the San Great God, such as 
N!adima among the Glwi, spiritual world views are 
not easily explained. Depending on the context of 
use, various San groups often speak of Great God 
as if he was human and also as an all-powerful sky 
being who is everywhere. In most San mytholo- 
gies, Great God created the lesser divinities first 
and ordinary people last. In some variations of 
these mythical narrations, this great divinity cre- 
ated humankind in a persona other than his usual 
human form. It must be noted that the trickster per- 
sona in fables and myths does not carry the divine 
connotations of the Great God in San religious 
belief. As Megan Biesele noted for the Jul’hoansi in 
western Botswana, stories about Kaoxa, their Great 
God, the trickster, master of the animals and crea- 
tor, reflect a dual conception of this persona, who 
is an earthbound trickster deity in human form, 
but quite different from the remote, sky-dwelling 
creator God found in religious belief and ritual. It 
appears that it is in these contexts of belief and 
ritual practice where the religious conception of 
these personas as Great God is given force. How- 
ever, even in mythology, where their earthly facade 
is foregrounded, they appear endowed with super- 
natural powers of creation and trickery. They also 
appear in various other powerful forms, such as a 
cosmic tree of creation in mythology. 

According to some myths; south of the Lim- 
popo, the foundation of San people and the ani- 
mals around them was a primordial tree with a 
huge girth. This gigantic tree personifies the crea- 
tor deity. Although the common designation is 
masculine, the gods and powerful mythical beings 
sometimes appear to be androgynous, or if they 
are not, they switch gender between male and 
female personas. Some San cosmologies resolve 


this tension by presenting Great God as having a 
wife with whom he shares divine responsibilities. 
For instance, among the Glwi, N!adima has a wife 
called Nladisa,’ and the Jul’hoansi’s Kaoxa is often 
spoken of in folklore as having two wives.® The 
Kxoe Sky God, Kxyani, is divided into male and 
female forms, the former being responsible for the 
animals while the latter oversees the earth, fertility 
and plants.° 

However, the primal tree metaphor is pervasive 
in San supernaturalism, and features in a creation 
myth from eighteenth-century San of the lower 
fringes of the Orange River in South Africa. George 
Stow recounted the myth as communicated to him 
by William Coates-Palgrave, who collected this 
and other stories in the mid-1800s while he was 
West Coast Colonial Administrator. According to 
the myth, the remote San forebears 


[came] out of a hole in the ground, at the 
roots of an enormous tree, which covered a 
wide extent of country. Immediately after- 
wards all kinds of animals came swarming 
out after them, some kinds by twos and threes 
and fours; others in great herds and flocks; 
and they crashed, and jostled, and pushed 
each other in their hurry, as if they could not 
get out fast enough; and they ever came out 
swarming thicker and thicker, and at last they 
came flocking out of the branches as well 
as the roots. But when the sun went down, 
fresh ones ceased making their appearance. 
The animals were endowed with the gift of 
speech, and remained quietly located under 


and around the big tree.'° 


It is noteworthy that this myth recalls another 
similarly structured Glwi allegory where Pishiboro 
climbed up from a hole in the ground which he 
had dug up and into a nearby mystical camel thorn 
tree, Acacia erioloba. Among the Jul’hoansi, this tree 
is called Jana and various San groups considered 
it to have supernatural qualities. Upon climbing 
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into the tree’s foliage, Pishiboro united with his two 
wives who had been awaiting this original procrea- 
tive encounter with him. Afterwards his wives con- 
ceived. When the children were born, they dropped 
from the tree’s branches like ripened fruit.'! This 
dispersal manner is analogous to that described in 
the myth from the Orange River San, where peo- 
ple and animals were borne out of the branches 
and roots of the primordial tree. Descending from 
the acacia tree, Pishiboro’s primal family then ini- 
tiated the creation of landscape features and all 
other tellurian forms. Once this initial creation was 
achieved, which appears in various guises among 
different San groups, the creator deities gave the 
people the healing dance and the accompanying 
potency songs among other human specific social 
traits. This benevolence of the San divinities did 
not end with their initial primeval creation adven- 
tures; today they still bestow their favoured people 
with potency and dance songs in revelatory cir- 
cumstances. For example, in the Kalahari a woman 
named Beh once received a revelation in the midst 
of a gathering rainstorm while collecting veldkos 
(gathered or wild vegetable foods) in the bush. She 
saw a vision of galloping giraffes in the rain and 
the combined sounds, motion and rhythm of their 
hoofs then became keynotes in what subsequently 
became a powerful and widespread Giraffe Medi- 
cine Song across the desert.!* 

These mythological and extant allegorical com- 
mentaries lay down perceptive revelations about 
the foundations of San cosmological supernatural- 
ism. Similarly, in this chapter I detail the interpre- 
tive foundation of my own nuanced understanding 
of, firstly, several central vignettes of San belief and 
cosmology — primarily their notions of supernatu- 
ral potency and the principal spirit world entities 
from which they originated. Secondly, I outline my 
understanding of how mystical notions from crea- 
tion resonated with ideas about flying termites, an 
insect fauna that appears to have paralleled big 
game animals in significance in San thought and 
cosmology. Furthermore, | attempt to explain the 
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prevalence of the combined metaphors of the water- 
hole and the tree and their strong links with various 
creator deities that are deeply entrenched in the San 
creation mythology and spiritual world view. 
Climbing, be it up into a tree or from a hole (also 
conceived of as the symbolic effort of ‘digging up’), 
as Pishiboro did during his first worldly arrival, is a 
prevalent San cosmological metaphor. When Pishi- 
boro is not doing the ‘climbing’ himself, then he 
must find an alternative way of achieving the meta- 
phoric ascent and entry into the realm above. In 
one fragment of creation mythology, it is said that 
he ‘dug up a ||ha root one day ... cut away the bot- 
tom part of the root and ate it’ and a thin piece of 
the root was left, which he then tossed into the sky 
where it hung and became the moon." In San astral 
knowledge, this allegory is consistent with the 
‘climbing’ or ascent metaphoric trope, since the root 
of the ||ha plant, which is a climbing vine (though 
the Glwi use its roots as a food), is extracted from 
the underground realm. In the creation myths out- 
lined earlier there is explicit mention of a hole or 
waterhole in the ground. Both these topographic 
features are spaces whose significance lies in their 
being spirit world portals. The use of this metaphor 
seems to be a direct allusion to the earth's insides, 
its bowels from where various San creator deities 
are said to have emerged initially and also where 
they are believed to live permanently in the present. 
Healers are ever in pursuit of this cosmic space 
where supernatural beings reside and where 
potency is concentrated. One San healer related 
that his teacher in njom had taught him that after 
his neophytic initiation he would enter the earth, 
travel through its bowels and emerge at another 
place in his quest for God’s house.'* The south- 
ern San deities often initiated their supernatural 
journeys by sinking themselves into the under- 
ground through holes, channels into termite 
mounds, and waterholes.’ It is also probable that 
cracks, crevices and alcoves in gaping rock shelters 
across southern Africa were similarly conceived. 
It is inside these shelters that rock paintings were 


symbolically placed. These are all significant topo- 
graphic metaphors that will come up frequently in 
various guises in later chapters in order to eluci- 
date intricate concepts of the San spiritual world 
view and associated rock art features. The enduring 
nature and centrality of these religious underpin- 
nings of the San spiritual world view are attested 
in the ethnographies of the twentieth-century 
northern San in the Kalahari!® and their now dis- 
appeared southern cousins of nineteenth-cen- 
tury Cape and Maloti regions.'’ These diverse 
San groups are known to have lived for millen- 
nia across southern Africa (Map 4), within a vast 
region that stretches from the Western Cape in 
South Africa up to the Zambezi and Kunene rivers 
as the northernmost fringes, although at least two 
or more groups live across the Kunene in Angola 
and southwestern Zambia. 


HUNTING 
GROUND 


UNDERWORLD 


San ethnographers have identified many con- 
ceptual similarities in the various San beliefs and 
religious practices in southern Africa.'* These 
similarities, particularly relating to the equivalence 
of hunting and mating in San thought, prompted 
some writers in the 1970s to speak of a ‘pan-San’ 
cognitive system.'? The congruence in belief and 
practice in southern Africa is now widely accepted. 
Furthermore, it is now generally accepted that 
conceptual similarities are also discernible in vari- 
ous rock art regions of southern Africa and they 
correspond with San religion, rituals and attendant 
cosmological concepts*’ and religious  beliefs.?! 
These religious beliefs, most writers today con- 
cur, are tightly interwoven with the social and 
economic relations at the heart of past and pre- 
sent San worldly existence (Figure 21). From 
this viewpoint, I now discuss the central notions 


FIGURE 21: San cosmology and belief are a multilayered cultural system based on four main interwoven spheres of everyday life. The 
intersecting axes show the relationship between the sky and the underworld as the primary realms of the supernatural entities, and the 
camp and hunting/gathering territories as the realm of worldly entities. These worldly and supernatural spheres, shown here through 
intersecting ‘conceptual sets’, are all interconnected via the central and malleable pivot of the water sources. 
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of San supernaturalism — Great God, supernatu- 
ral potency and spirit world experiences through 
trance dance — as key elements in the interpreta- 
tion of formlings and trees. 


CENTRAL IDEAS IN SAN RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


As previous chapters showed, former attempts to 
understand formlings and botanical images were 
generally unsatisfactory in the light of the belief 
system and world view of San hunters and gather- 
ers of the recent past. It is thus crucial to recognise 
these beliefs and world views before delving into 
the meaning of these enigmatic images in San rock 
art. I therefore examine the notion of supernatural 
potency as a foundation for interpreting formlings 
and botanical images within the framework of San 
beliefs and cosmology. In terms of belief and cos- 
mology, I focus principally on the crucial ideas of 
Great God as the ultimate source of potency and its 
manipulation by people through the trance dance. 
These metaphysical aspects of San social and spir- 
itual life fall under what I loosely call their religious 
system. The centrality of religion in the form of the 
San healing ritual and revelations of the spiritual 
world is now widely accepted. Writers have identi- 
fied strong similarities in the San religious beliefs 
and practices on the subcontinent.” It is appropri- 
ate to consider San rock art in various regions as 
strong parts of, rather than being isolated from, this 
complex of cultural expression that exhibits under- 
lying spiritual and related concerns. For instance, 
Nicholas Walker verified in his multi-pronged stud- 
ies in Matopo that religious beliefs and practices 
were central to the lives of prehistoric San there.*’ 
Most writers would agree today that San social and 
economic relations are inextricably intertwined 
with their religious beliefs. In the Kalahari, Richard 
Katz pointed out that the Jul’hoansi consider reli- 
gion not simply as a matter of practice but as their 
way of life.** It is little wonder that today many San 
believe that the healing dance, a central religious 
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institution and the numinous ritual vehicle for the 
spirit world experience, is the quintessential ‘Bush- 
man thing’.*? 

Religious beliefs of one kind or another occur in 


all known human societies,”° 


but they vary widely 
over space and time. This is true for the San as 
well; many writers have observed variations in 
religious beliefs among San groups through time, 
although all appear to adhere to one broad cul- 
tural framework.*’ As we consider aspects of these 
variations and complexities among the San, we 
need first to understand the concept of religion, 
which eludes a simple or straightforward defini- 
tion. After combing through a range of definitions 
and understandings, Tim Insoll asked despond- 
ently: ‘So what then is religion?’ He concluded that 
in many respects the notion is indefinable.** He 
allowed that, as a concept, religion is ‘concerned 
with thoughts, beliefs, actions and material, and 
how these are weighted will vary’? Recognising 
that religion does not only function within a logi- 
cal framework, he added that it is also ‘a system 
constructed by a long tradition of thought about 
fundamental human problems -— life, love, good, 
evil, death’.*° Essentially, it speaks to the human 
condition.*! This works for my general concep- 
tualisation of religion, but in respect of rock art 
analysis, a further aspect can be drawn from ear- 
lier definitions. In formulating his early ideas in 
the exploration of San rock art using the religious 
framework as an anchor, David Lewis-Williams 
followed Clifford Geertz’s definition that religion is 


[a] system of symbols which acts to establish 
powerful, pervasive, and long-lasting moods 
and motivations in men by formulating con- 
ceptions of a general order of existence and 
clothing these with such an aura of factual- 
ity that the moods and motivations seem 
uniquely realistic.** 


On the basis of this definition, one can argue 
that the locus of San religious and cosmological 


FIGURE 22: It is known ethnographically that healers and dancers actually pass out from intense altered states of consciousness. In the 
rock paintings such as this eNanke Cave panel, distinctive postures of this experience include human figures with one or both hands 
holding the head, lying supine with one or both knees raised. Although it is tempting to assume this group to be a resting hunting party, 
these established postures express a deeper, metaphysical narrative rooted in San cosmology and belief. 


concerns is the symbolic nexus between the natural 
and supernatural realms. San medicine specialists 
(healers, rainmakers, game controllers and sorcer- 


ers) are the principal mediators of the enmeshed 


San cosmos. They are able to move between the 
interdigitating living and spirit worlds and they 
use these symbols and metaphors to express their 


experiences. The activation of altered states of 
consciousness, in particular during the communal 
healing dance (Figure 22), plays a significant part 
of the intermediary role of these specialists — hence 
the argument by some writers that San religion is 
essentially shamanic in character.** San cosmologi- 
cal accounts do not distinguish explicitly between 
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real and spirit experiences of trance, since they 
see both worlds as equally ‘real’. The activation 
of potency and mediation of realms is achieved 
mainly through communal trance dances. These 
are seldom formalised or scheduled rituals. Dances 
are spontaneous, sometimes initiated for play and 
amusement by children and adolescents, then 
joined later by adults who turn them into intense 
events after nightfall** As my interpretation of 
formlings and botanical images draws on the sig- 
nificance of potency, its activation during trance 


dance and the spirit world experiences, | return 
repeatedly to aspects of this ritual. My approach 
focuses on the multifaceted San cosmology and 
allied beliefs. 1 declare from the outset that form- 
lings and botanical images carry metaphorical res- 
onances of potency. Indeed, supernatural potency 
appears to be the unifying concept in San religious 
beliefs and cuts across many subjects depicted in 
San rock art. To understand these images, I begin 
with a discussion of potency to show how it is acti- 
vated and manipulated in trance dances. 


FIGURE 23: In this communal San healing dance, often initiated at dusk in the desertscape of the Kalahari, men are shown dancing 
behind a line of seated women in front of a fire. Dancers stamp their feet on the ground for many hours until they produce a circular 
groove in the sand which is believed to be potent while women clap the rhythms of the dance and sing powerful healing songs named 
after potent things. 
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SAN NOTIONS OF SUPERNATURAL POTENCY 


While potency Qul’hoansi call it nljom, formerly 
written as njum), permeates every aspect of San 
life, it is an elusive concept to explain. Many 
anthropologists have long grappled with this con- 
cept, but most explanations have focused on how 
njom manifests itself and not on how outsiders can 
conceptualise it. That this force is ‘unpersonified, 
incorporeal, immaterial, invisible, and powerful’ 
is a part of its elusiveness and essence.” When 
Lorna Marshall first turned her attention to this 
notion, she used the analogy of electricity. Like 
electricity, nlom is an invisible but powerful force 
with manifestations in the form of light, heat and 
kinetic energies. It is neither diffuse in the universe 
nor loose in the air,*° but exists in both animate 
and inanimate objects. Subjects which contain 
njom include human beings, where it is particu- 
larly saturated inside ritual specialists (whom the 
Julhoansi call njom k’xausi or ‘owners of potency’), 
great meat antelope (e.g. eland, kudu, hartebeest, 
gemsbok) and other mega-herbivorous species 
such as giraffes, buffalo, elephants and rhinoceros. 
Certain small things too, such as insects, princi- 
pally honeybees and termites, contain very strong 
potency, as do their honey and fat respectively. 
Other species such as aardvarks, mambas and 
redwing partridges are also said to possess potency, 
albeit to a lesser extent.*” Concerning the botanical 
world, the San mention medicine plants as being 
particularly rich in strong nlom. As for the healing 
dance, they say that medicine songs and certain 
dances during which the songs are sung are all very 
potent. Generally, each song and dance evokes a 
particular subject that is rich in potency. The list 
of such subjects is long, and things as diverse 
as the sun, moon, falling stars, rain, water, fire, 
ostrich eggs, menstrual blood and women’s breast 
milk are powerful entities in the San world view. 
Indeed, nljom appears to embody nature itself and 
defies a conclusive definition. What seems to matter 
most to the San is the actual degree of its intensity, 


not the mere fact of its presence in an entity 
or object. 

The ineluctability of njom is evident in Julhoan 
responses on matters relating to this concept; 
when asked to explain n|om and its operation, they 
simply say, ‘It is strong.’ Recent San testimonies 
explain that nljom ‘means spirit ... It is [the] spirit of 
the Big God’.** However, as to be expected, under- 
standings vary from person to person. There seems 
to be no definitive answer as to whether potency 
is a single undifferentiated or a variable force. But 
as Marshall concluded, n|om is differentiated since 
‘we were told that the Gautscha people possessed 
the n/um of the medicine songs called Giraffe, but 
not the n/um of the medicine song called Honey’.* 
She further noted that the Jul’hoansi believe that 
#Gao Nila (Great God) has njom that no one else 
possesses, the strongest of all. Equally, this belief 
could be understood to emphasise the unique 
intensity of Gao N!a’s potency rather than a dif- 
ference. #Gao N!a’s nlom is said to be so menac- 
ingly strong that if he were to come too close to 
an encampment it would destroy the camp and its 
people.*® To prevent this from happening, Great 
God is believed to send the lesser gods, or spirits of 
the dead and other spirit creatures, to San encamp- 
ments to observe what people are doing, as well as 
on other supernatural errands. 

These San explanations suggest that the exist- 
ence of potency in diverse entities does not imply 
its variability. Marshall’ electricity analogy is useful 
here: the use of electricity by different appliances or 
the production of varied light intensities by different 
types of bulb does not mean that the electricity used 
is different. I therefore contend that njom is an undif- 
ferentiated force, whatever its host or effects on vari- 
ous entities and objects. As has been observed, the 
effects of potency can be quite diverse, both benefi- 
cent and maleficent.*! The stronger it becomes, the 
less easy it is to control and, when it is out of con- 
trol, it is harmful and hazardous.” With an over- 
whelming amount of potency comes the potential 
for greater good, such as great healing power, but 
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it can also be a great destructive force. Nlom is 
dynamic and fluid and so must be controlled and 
contained, otherwise a healer is rendered lifeless 
when he absorbs more than he can contain. Some 
may be turned into a malevolent creature, such as a 
lion or some grotesque monster. 

The manipulation of njom is a skill San heal- 
ers acquire through years of experience.® A healer 
may struggle to control his potency, but other peo- 
ple present at a dance -women and men- will help 
to calm or cool down the high potency levels.** All 
people know the dangers of extreme or unregu- 
lated njom. The word for this potency is so strong 
that its mere utterance in certain social contexts 
may be hazardous.” The Jul’hoan respect word 
shibi is used instead to describe strong potency, 
as it is less likely to conduct harm to people. The 
names of medicine songs, such as Trees, Gemsbok, 
Giraffe, Eland, Puff Adder, Drum and others are 
equally potent and dangerous and so people have 
to beware of the dangers when they need to talk 
about them. Similar avoidance rules are applied to 
powerful dances: the Jul’hoansi use the pacifying 
word nla (big), as in ‘the dance is nla’, in reference 
to its great potency.*® That njom is the spirit of Big 
God*’ is a clue about San beliefs concerning the 
origin of this pervasive force. 


GREAT GOD: THE FOUNDATION OF POTENCY 


As noted, even though there are regional variations 
in specific San beliefs and associated ritual prac- 
tices, there is also cultural unity and coherence in 
the conceptual structure of this hunter-gatherer 
system. Concerning njom, or potency, most San 
say that it is inextricably linked with the existence 
of Great or High God. This god is called #Gao 
N!a among the Jul’hoansi. The other key divin- 
ity, a lesser god or deity, is called ||Gauwa. Then 
there are those people who have died and whose 
souls have become the spirits of the dead, called 
the ||Gauwasi. Great God, who lives in the sky, is 
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neither intrinsically good nor evil and is believed 
to be the source of all supernatural potency.** One 
of his Jul’hoan names, Goaxa, refers to his unique 
power to create.” It is this creative power that he 
used to generate njom. Similarly, this Great God, 
known among the !Ko6 as Gule, has a special kind 
of power to create that is called Joa. For this San 
group, the same name is given to the lesser god, 
whom Gule created.” In all, Great God is ‘the great 
owner of njom”! or, as some have said, ‘the ultimate 
source of all njum’.>* In San belief and cosmology, 
potency is thus an intangible force that originates 
from the highest divinity in the sky. 

Medicine specialists receive their njom from 
Great God, who gives very strong potency to those 
he especially favours and less to others.? He does 
this by sending ||Gauwa with njom to put into the 
healers through their backs. Some potency remains 
in the back, but most goes into the stomach, which 
the Jul’hoansi call the gebesi, and a little continues 
up to the head and hair.** ||Gauwa (also a trickster) 
is intrinsically ambiguous; good and evil are cru- 
cial to his nature. Spirits of the dead are invariably 
linked to evil as agents of death, although their 
supernatural abilities are not insurmountable.” 
These spirits can be made to comply with good 
causes for the benefit of the living, such as bring- 
ing potency and helping healers to cure the sick. 
Among the Naro, these spirits also help healers to 
enter trance during the dance.” 

Novices receive their potency from experi- 
enced healers who shoot ‘arrows of potency’ into 
their stomachs, thereby transferring njom.?’ Their 
teachers can also take them to Great God in the 
sky, who then teaches them the techniques of har- 
nessing potency.** Once put in a person, potency 
remains in that person for life,’ but it may lose its 
strength or, under certain circumstances, can wane 
from a person. One of the reasons healers visit 
Great God’s house is to replenish and harness more 
njom.*' As one healer said, ‘It [njom] takes me up 
to a sacred place where I am filled up again with 
spiritual strength.” 


The significance of potency is explicable in 
terms of what it enables healers to achieve in both 
ritual and ordinary contexts. To the Jul’hoansi, 


njom is a ‘death-thing’® 


since it causes trance, or 
kwe li (half-death),°* and its visions. Generally, 
trance visions therefore begin with the successful 
manipulation of nljom. Such experiences include 
trans-cosmological out-of-body journeys either to 
encounter and remonstrate with the spirits of the 
dead® in the spirit world, or to visit God’s house to 
ask him to intervene and ameliorate the mischie- 
vous supernatural interference in the fortunes of 
people.® Some healers say that in trance they are 
able to transform into bestial and avian forms®’ so 
as to engage in nocturnal hunting activities or to 
visit distant camps and villages.°* Although such 
preternatural activities and access to the spirit 
world can be achieved in solitary contexts, as in 
dreams during sleep® and special revelatory cir- 
cumstances,” the healing dance is the central 
ritual in San supernaturalism, perhaps due to its 
communal nature that creates a simmering ‘pool’ 


of potency. 


HEALING DANCE: A POTENCY-CHARGED RITUAL 


The healing dance (Figure 23) is a key ritual among 
the San,”! in which the healers (who are also often 
the dancers) are able to activate and manipulate 
potency in order to enter the spirit world.” Dur- 
ing the dance, altered states of consciousness are 
achieved through rhythmic movements, hyperven- 
tilation, intense concentration and audio driving.” 
Healers also repeatedly rub each other's stomachs, 
the source of this energy, in what they often refer to 
as the ‘gebesi work’. In light of these practical and 
spiritual facets of the healing dance, I now exam- 
ine those elements in the rock art that have rele- 
vance to my explanation of formlings and botani- 
cal images. As noted, the San social and economic 
life is inseparable from their religious beliefs, and 
as Marshall observed, ‘The central ritual event in 


traditional Jul’hoan life is the ... trance dance.” In 
Marshall's view,” reiterated by Mathias Guenther,” 
the healing dance works at both ‘psychological and 
sociological levels’® to enhance cohesion among 
individuals and groups. Some authors argue that 
the dance and its songs are ‘the basic vehicles of 
transcendence, enabling curers to achieve trance’, 
which allows them to intervene in ordinary and 
spirit activities. Similarly, Guenther adds that, ‘The 
objective of the curing dance is to achieve the state 
of trance and thereby transcend ordinary life and 
reality.*° He sees the explicit purpose of the heal- 
ing dance as to heal,®! or as Richard Lee puts it, 
‘healers enter trance to be able to heal the sick’. 
Healing is understood to comprise both the physi- 
cal and supernatural spheres of human existence. 
Some ritualistic practices other than healing, 
such as rainmaking, hunting or extracorporeal 
travels among the |Xam and other San groups, 
would have drawn the necessary potency from the 
healing dance. 

The dance is the primary vehicle for achieving 
various spiritual and physical ends as it activates 
njom. Jul’hoan healers say that they dance njom, 
suggesting that this powerful and numinous sub- 
stance is the main objective of the dance, which 
then allows them communion with the supernatu- 
ral realm. The synergy of potent elements in the 
dance* — such as the fire, medicine songs, the dance 
rut (usually a circular groove in the sand where 
healers shuffle and stamp their feet as they dance) 
and the women’s rhythmic clapping* — is geared to 
activate and cause njom to boil in the stomachs of 
the healers.* Singing medicine songs is meant to 
‘awaken njom’.*° In Jul’hoan, the word gam (i.e. to 
get up in the morning) also describes the powerful 
effect of medicine songs in raising potency inside a 
person or within a group of people.*” 

The healing dance context is very potent; it is 
here that the concentration of njom is stronger than 
in any other situation in San life. Even women sit- 
ting around the central dance fire, singing and 
clapping the rhythm of the medicine songs, are 
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sometimes affected by the saturation of njom to the 
extent that they may tremble as they sing.®* The 
dance is also a context in which the ‘activation of 
num in one person stimulates its activation in oth- 
ers’ so that it becomes available to all;® it becomes 
contagious. Healers in such transcendental situ- 
ations of altered states of consciousness are able 
to experience visions, cure other people or ‘see’ 
supernatural elements, such as ‘arrows of sickness’ 
— which stay wedged and invisible as they cause 
disease — and other related mystic features not per- 
ceivable by ordinary people. 

The efficacy of the healing dance can be 
explained further by reference to some San beliefs. 
Its importance does not only lie in allowing the 
generation and manipulation of njom, but it is also 
a context that attracts potent spirit beings since 
these love music and enjoy watching good danc- 
ing.°° Great God and even his agents (the lesser 
god and the spirits of the dead) may dispense more 
njom to the healers during communal dances or 
just visit to witness the proceedings. Often they are 
there to cause turmoil. For the Naro, the spirits of 
the dead, who they call g||dtia, present at the dance 
may enter into a temporary union with dancers 
to influence a strong visionary experience for the 
healers.°’ Other spirit creatures may also emerge 
during dances.** It is thus unsurprising that the 
trance dance remains the cosmological locus of 
San supernaturalism and religious thought. The 
dance draws many people together, thereby con- 
centrating potency in one occasion and space.®? 
No other ceremonial activity has this powerful 
coalescing ability. 


MATOPO SAN ROCK ART IN PERSPECTIVE 


The San cultural context described in this chapter 
forms a sufficient foundation for understanding 
San rock art in general and formlings and botani- 
cal images specifically. In this section, I explore 
Matopo rock art in terms of recent research. In 
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doing so, I lay the fundamentals for interpret- 
ing formlings and botanical images, which | do in 
the chapters that follow. Matopo rock art reveals 
diverse graphic elements that link it with well- 
understood San religious beliefs and practices. The 
level of artistic detail identified south of the Lim- 
popo — such as bending forward, nasal bleeding, 
hand to mouth or nose posture, reclining posture, 
dance postures and transformed figures” — is also 
recognisable in Matopo and many other parts of 
Zimbabwe.” This body of rock art exhibits San 
notions of potency as identified elsewhere and, to 
a large extent, the visionary experiences of heal- 
ers. It depicts metaphors and symbols that charac- 
terise the conceptual fecundity of San cosmology 
and religious thought. 

Understanding San rock art as largely religious 
in nature relies on identifying specific features in 
the art that have been securely linked to elements 
of hunter-gatherer belief, world view and ritual as 
documented in San ethnography. Paintings in Zim- 
babwe fall within this southern African San rock 
art tradition. While they exhibit similar manners 
of depiction to the other southern African regions, 
there are regional variations in subject matter, tech- 
nique and manner of depiction, choice of available 
pigment and so on. This diversity is not incom- 
patible with the broad San belief and graphic sys- 
tems. Regionality is a feature of San rock art and 
variations occur even in small geographical areas. 
Matopo rock art is thus expected to have its own 
distinctive characteristics, as well as differences 
in subject matter and their numerical frequency 
between areas. In Matopo, variations in the graphic 
metaphors include an unusual emphasis on form- 
lings, trees and plants, and certain large animals 
such as giraffes and kudu. Depictions of eland and 
rain creatures, common in the Drakensberg, are rel- 
atively scarce in Matopo. Other smaller and rarely 
painted species, such as insects, fish, eels, turtles 
and snakes, are also present. Walker has identified 
many features in Matopo rock art that are related to 
San religious beliefs and trance experiences.”° 


Among the identified trance-related depictions 
with ethnographic support are paintings of vari- 
ous dancing postures and transformation features. 
Postures include arms behind the back, hand(s) on 
the head or hip, bending over, squatting and kneel- 
ing on all fours. Some of these postures have been 
widely described and explained in the Drakens- 
berg rock art. Trance-related features include lines 
from the tops of heads, necks and armpits, extra 
limbs, hoofs on human figures, elongated bodies, 
hair standing on end, therianthropes and other 
conflations, infibulated penises and many others. 
These postures and features are also found in vari- 
ous parts of Zimbabwe and cannot be explained 
in simplistic and narrative terms. They are better 
understood as metaphors and symbols deriving 
from the San religious thought and beliefs rather 
than straightforward depictions of non-mediated 
reality. Because the painted contexts of formlings 
and botanical images exhibit these features, I refer 
to them in later chapters. 

These features and postures inextricably tie 
the rock art to the San belief system and symbol- 
ism concerning potency and the healing dance. In 
spite of his stated denial of trance, Peter Garlake’s 
work showed that San rock art in Zimbabwe is 
linked to trance symbolism.” He identified a range 
of similar features and postures in Mashonaland 
and called them ‘emblems’ related to trance expe- 
riences. In the same vein, Walker concluded that 
the Matopo rock art is magico-religious in nature, 
generally showing trance-related details and reli- 
gious symbolism.” The existence of these features 
in Matopo rock art, which has been demonstrated 
to be several millennia old, implies the great antiq- 
uity of San religious ideology and validates cultural 
continuities with present San beliefs, as recorded in 
the Kalahari and further south in the Cape region. 

The continuities in San belief and cosmology in 
Matopo and the ethnographic present are also dem- 
onstrated in the archaeological dating evidence. 
Walker worked on dating the Matopo archaeo- 
logical record and in the process showed that rock 


art dates back to at least between 10 000 sp and 
1 500 sp and could possibly be as old as 13 000 Bp.°° 
But this tradition is really at the tail end of a long 
period of occupation of the Matopo Hills by our 
human ancestors. The area has an extraordinarily 
rich archaeological heritage that has been ‘archived’ 
in the deposits of many rock shelters. Occupation 
histories date from the latter part of the Middle 
Pleistocene, from 700 000 sp to 125 000 sp, and 
continue through to the Late Pleistocene, from 
some 125 000 sp to 12 000 sp, and then finally the 
Holocene period from that time to the present.’ 


Rock paintings date within the past 13 000 years. 
According to this dating, Matopo rock art is there- 
fore probably older than the well-studied South 
African examples. It is conceivable that during this 
time span San religious beliefs did not remain static; 
unlike monolithic ideologies, they would have var- 
ied through time as is the case in the Kalahari.'®! 
The fundamental aspects, however, such as the 
healing dance, its key component of altered states 
of consciousness and the associated visionary expe- 
riences of ritual practitioners, may not have shifted 
significantly over long periods. That is possibly why 
there is such remarkable consistency, despite obvi- 
ous regional variations based on localised cultural 
worlds, in the rock art and ethnography over space 
and time on the subcontinent. 

Archaeological evidence shows that the contact 
period in Matopo, as in South Africa where it is 
marked by the pre-colonial arrival of Khoekhoe- 
and Bantu-speaking groups from 2 000 sr and more 
recently the historical European settlement in the 
seventeenth century, became a force that impinged 
on the San way of life. In the Drakensberg, Colin 
Campbell demonstrated how the arrival of new 
people and ways of life transformed San social con- 


102 the evidence of which is 


ditions and formations, 
strongly represented in South African rock paint- 
ings (Figure 24 and Figure 25). As in South Africa, 
Walker argues that the Khoekhoe herders arrived 
in Matopo around 2 000 sp. Although there is evi- 


dence of sheep bones and Bambata pottery, it is 
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FIGURE 24: Rock paintings in Matopo do not reflect clear depictions of contact imagery such as those found in other regions of southern 
Africa. In South Africa contact imagery is a strong artistic tradition featuring material culture that was not part of the hunter-gatherer way 
of life prior to the arrival of pastorialism, agriculture and colonialism. This panel from the southern Drakensberg shows the incorporation 
of cattle, horses and farmer weaponry within a recognisably San painting tradition. 


unclear whether these early herders left any artistic 
legacy in the area. Later, around 1 500 sp, Iron Age 
Bantu-speaking agro-pastoralists also arrived and 
introduced their own finger-daubing rock art tra- 
dition.’ Yet the bulk of San rock art was executed 
prior to contact phases,'°* which marked the end 
of the Matopo San rock art tradition. 

Cultural contact therefore appears to have had 
an insignificant impact on the bulk of Matopo rock 
art, judging by the graphic evidence. In spite of 
the claims that Matopo San rock art also depicts 
Iron Age material cultural objects, this rock art is 
largely devoid of contact imagery.'” San rock art is 
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not simply a record of objects or mundane events, 
although elements of cultural contact are depicted 
in some areas where the San experienced sustained 
interaction with Khoekhoe-speaking pastoralists 
or Bantu-speaking agro-pastoralist groups and 
European settlers. The range of contact imagery in 
South Africa includes sheep, cattle, shields, spears 
and knobkerries, horses, wagons, ships, guns and 
various other introduced material objects,'°° but 
most of these are rare or absent in Matopo rock 
paintings. To Walker, this suggests that the bulk of 
the Matopo hunter-gatherers had moved further 
south at the time of the social and spatial incursions 


by later groups.'"’ As my anecdote about Msili 
Sibanda in the Preface shows, oral traditions reveal 
that remnants of KhoeSan people stayed in the hills 
until recent centuries although the practice of mak- 
ing rock art certainly ceased long ago. 

Even where San rock art does depict intro- 
duced subject matter, this need not imply fun- 
damental changes in the San ideology and belief 
systems. Symbolic and metaphorical continuities 
have been noted in some parts of southern Africa. 
Thomas Huffman showed how sheep in the rock 
art of central and northern Zimbabwe, like eland 
in South Africa, carried symbolic connotations of 
potency because of their enormous amounts of 
fat.°S Equally, in the Drakensberg, herds of cat- 
tle were depicted in later rock art with eland in 
their midst.” Although cattle did not traditionally 
belong to the San way of life, the artists were able to 
place them within a similar conceptual framework 
as eland. As cattle became increasingly important 
to the San way of life, they acquired a conceptually 
equivalent symbolic status to that of eland in ear- 
lier times.''° There is also a painting of a battle in 
the Drakensberg showing European settlers clash- 
ing with San riders in what might be a cattle raid- 
ing event (Figure 25). Several more similar panels 
are scattered across various parts of South Africa. 
These examples are clear depictions of incidents of 
the late nineteenth century couched in the older 
stratum of San ideology and beliefs.''' Some may 
have regarded such depictions as a literal, straight- 
forward record of historical events, but the details 
show that this, and similar historical scenes, are 
also set within the ritualistic context and cosmol- 
ogy of the San. Contact imagery was therefore just 
as constrained and influenced by ritual, belief and 
symbolism as other parts of the San rock art tradi- 
tion. With the introduction of new subject matter, 
the painted contexts appear to have remained con- 
sistent with older images and associations, evoking 
the ritualistic character of San rock art. 

The manner of depiction and painting asso- 
ciations linked to formlings and botanical images 


remained fairly constant over time. They also cor- 
roborated aspects of the San religious ideology that 
have remained broadly similar over time and great 
distances. I argue later that their formal and con- 
textual coherence indicates that they were based 
on physical world subjects. As with antelope, 
because they were nuanced vignettes of a natural 
form, their shape was constrained and not open 
to significant graphic manipulation over time. 
However, slight formal variations occurred in their 
painted contexts and associations, as new (some- 
times idiosyncratic) aspects of their symbolism 
were introduced, but these are explicable in terms 
of a unified conceptual and cultural framework. 

In order to consider the symbolism of formlings 
and the associated botanical images, one must 
understand the San graphic system of placing 
imagery in its painted contexts. The relationships 
of different images, either as juxtapositions or 
superimpositions, were not random but were cre- 
ated using discernible artistic conventions, which 
I discuss in the next chapter. Although we may 
never fully understand these conventions, we cer- 
tainly have clues that suggest how subject matter 
was extracted from the source (generally nature), 
processed and re-imaged in culturally meaningful 
ways. The San ethnographic information is cru- 
cial in piecing together and understanding these 
relationships between subjects and their depic- 
tions. It is now axiomatic that many elements of 
San rock art are unexplainable through superficial 
juxtaposition of selected images with San myths 
and testimonies. Studies must demonstrate clearly 
the concurrent connections between the San eth- 
nographic data and individual features from the 
painted contexts. 

In the same vein, some writers used linguistic 
concepts of syntax from the field of generative 
grammar in the early 1970s to discern the rules that 
structured San rock art.'!* Lewis-Williams argued 
that he found in San rock art a kind of graphic 
structure used in the construction of sets or layers 
of meaning within and between individual images. 
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FIGURE 25: Contact between different groups is reflected in the rock paintings that depict not just the material culture that was foreign to 
hunter-gatherer artists but the manner of interaction between them and foreign cultures. In this panel from the Underberg district, in the 
Drakensberg, a herd of cattle appears to be the source of armed conflict between two groups of horse riders, one firing muskets and the 
other using knob-kerries, bows and arrows. This painting is not a simple narrative of a historical event but that of supernatural mediation 
of ritual specialists (encircled in this image) in dealing with tense inter-group contact situations. 
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Rather than generating meaning from left (initial 
element) to right (subsequent series of elements), 
as grammar does in language, the build-up of 
images on painted surfaces was at right angles to 
the rock face. The initial element on the rock deter- 
mined what subsequently went above and around 
it. The process of overlaying images is called super- 
positioning while the lateral contextual association 
between them is called juxtapositioning. While 
acknowledging the problems of discerning which 
images were uppermost or lowermost and the time 
lapse between different layers, a significant realisa- 
tion was that, rather than images developing in a 
manner akin to rock accretions in talus slopes, San 
artists deliberately chose which graphic elements 
went together so as to create symbolic meaning. 
Lewis-Williams later analysed two panels from the 
Drakensberg and the Free State, layer by layer, and 
perceived developmental graphic statements.'!? 
He employed various criteria — shared action, link- 
ing action, similar paint, similar style and similar 
subject matter — to conceptualise coherent sets of 
imagery.'’* Specific artistic features such as lines 
were used to link seemingly disparate images in 
complex panels. Discerning such relationships is 
crucial in considering what constitutes the painted 
contexts of formlings and botanical images. These 
relationships and the connections they have with 
the ethnographic records enable the reconstruc- 
tion of meaning(s) embedded in the paintings. 
Despite the observation that meaning was con- 
structed in a structured manner, teasing out the 
metaphors and symbols contained in this structure 
requires more than mere observation. Each image 
must be examined within its context and explained 
with reference to San ethnography. However, the 
way images and image clusters are chosen for this 
kind of analysis and interpretation has been criti- 
cised, as many researchers define their sets or units 
of analysis in a piecemeal manner, which renders 
their conclusions biased and inadequate. 1 now 
turn to this criticism and show that San artistic 
conventions of juxtaposing and superimposing 


elements, if properly understood, can guide us to 
what contexts and associations were intended by 
the artists and subsequently to comprehend the 
meaning(s) embedded in the paintings. In the fol- 
lowing section, I discuss briefly how researchers 
approach the task of unravelling complex panels — 
often comprising multiple palimpsests developed 
over many millennia —- and choosing imagery 
for interpretation. 


HOW RESEARCHERS DEFINE ROCK ART UNITS 
OF ANALYSIS 


Under the ethnographically informed method of 
studying rock art, there is an approach in which 
researchers define units of analysis, that is, the 
manner in which specific images or image clus- 
ters are conceptualised and extracted from their 
original panels for analysis. This formula is often 
different from that of many early writers and copy- 
ists who were largely captivated by unusual, well- 
preserved and beautiful San rock art paintings. 
Inevitably their kind of selectivity created inter- 
pretative biases. The same is true for the previous 
approaches to formlings and botanical images, as 
writers selected those specimens that appeared 
to bear resemblance to certain phenomena. Arbi- 
trary selectivity introduces impaired observations 
and biases in interpretation. Sometimes, as the 
renowned copyist Stow and many others after 
him often did, images or clusters from large shel- 
ter panoramas were selected and placed conveni- 
ently on one sheet of recording film.'’? Without 
the benefit of photographs, as was the case prior 
to the 1900s, one could be forgiven for assum- 
ing that such a record represented a unified set of 
images. In another example, when Cranmer Cooke 
explained a depiction of a tree and two therian- 
thropes, he completely overlooked the exaggerated 
emanations under their armpits.'!° The figures did 
not make sense or match the ideas he entertained 
regarding their meaning. These precise graphic 
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features, as I show later, are fundamental to our 
understanding of the meaning of the images. The 
omission of finer details, either in copying or in 
interpreting rock art, can have a detrimental 
impact on the value of research results. All current 
researchers accept and work with this awareness. 
Our common understanding of San rock art is that 
it is a graphic tradition that anchors much of its 
symbolic meaning in detailed artistic features, such 
as distinctive postures, erect hairs, lines emanating 
from various body parts, ears on serpents, dying 
postures, bleeding from the nose, gestures such as 
hand to nose or both arms stretched backwards or 
sideways, and so forth, all of which inform inter- 
pretation of the imagery.'!” 

Carefully observing these detailed features is 
clearly important, but does this mean we must 
examine everything in a panel or all images in their 
totality at a site? What are the implications of 
drawing out particular elements to the exclusion 
of others within a panel for the purposes of analy- 
sis? A case in point is Harald Pager’s use of one of 
the formlings from a site in Mutoko to argue that 
the designs represented ‘combs of bees’ nests’.''® 
Three years later, he used the same image to sug- 
gest that the purported depictions of bees’ combs 
were extremely similar to what he described 
as four scutiforms from the cave of Altamira in 
Spain.'!° In this later use of the image, Pager pur- 
posefully omitted the outline that encloses the 
four oval-shaped cores of the Mutoko image to 
make it resemble the four Spanish scutiforms. Yet 
these outlines are a crucial identifying feature of 
the subject matter of formlings and, when exam- 
ined closely, they rule out the beehive explana- 
tion for most formlings. This practice of selectiv- 
ity certainly undermines interpretation, and today 
almost all rock art researchers begin their obser- 
vations from a selection of self-contained themes. 
These are clearly defined from their general form 
to their specific details, and can be single figures 
and single contexts or sets that make up complex 
panels with multiple image associations. In this 
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approach, researchers make conscious selections 
of assemblages of imagery or analytical units based 
on specific features needing explication. Specific 
graphic features can also be related from one image 
to the next or from one cluster to another follow- 
ing the criteria set by Lewis-Williams. Unlike in 
earlier studies, such analytical choices are not ran- 
dom but are guided by observable associations 
between images, their features and the kinds of 
questions asked alongside the theoretical frame- 
work followed by the researcher. 

Yet uncovering meaning in individual depictions 
isno easy task, as they often have complex contexts — 
although complexity of painted context should not 
be confused with complexity of meaning. Gener- 
ally, the visual complexity of the painted context 
can hold the key to understanding metaphoric 
connections between images. In this regard, Stone 
Age and Iron Age studies provide a simple analogy: 
if a single site yields two stone flints or potsherds, 
it is often not as informative as one yielding large 
amounts of the same material in complexly strati- 
fied depositions. Many kinds of analyses are pos- 
sible in such large sampling contexts, as these offer 
more information in their varied arrangements and 
associations than in situations of fewer materials in 
single stratigraphic contexts. If one or two scrapers 
or potsherds are encountered at a single component 
site, one can only make informed surmises based 
on the knowledge learned from their occurrence 
in other more complex contexts and sequences. 
In the same way, we can hope to interpret simple 
rock art sites on the basis of knowledge gained at 
larger and more complex ones. Layers upon lay- 
ers of archaeological deposit thus constitute ‘lay- 
ers of meaning’. In rock art, more complex panels 
and their varied layers of meaning have a greater 
chance of deriving good interpretations than less 
complex ones or single images. Contrary to the 
archaeological stratigraphy, where later layers often 
accumulated without regard to earlier accumula- 
tions, in rock art later generations of artists took 
into account the works of their predecessors and 


their own work was influenced by earlier works. 
It is therefore pertinent to analyse and tease out 
layers of meaning in the complex formling depic- 
tions, with their latent symbolism. 

In this archaeological approach, complex pan- 
els and contexts are conceived differently from the 
idea of ‘larger panoramic contexts’ advocated by 
some art historians who have assessed San rock 
art. One of these writers commented that rock art 
researchers are superficial because of a ‘tendency 
to isolate elements from larger paintings’ and make 
‘arbitrary omissions and selections’ characterised 
by ‘indifference, arrogance or carelessness’.'*° Such 
criticisms are valid for many of the earlier descrip- 
tive rock art studies. However, considering the pro- 
ficiency of current recording and field methods,”" 
this inveighing against rock art researchers in gen- 
eral may be misplaced. Drawing on art history 
approaches, considered to be fundamentally differ- 
ent from the archaeological perspective, this par- 
ticular critique proposes an alternative that reflects 
the ‘compositional totality’ of rock art sites.’’ 

To illustrate this approach, certain selections 
were made of clusters of imagery (but note, not 
their totality) from Pagers copies of Sebaaieni 
Shelter, Ndedema Gorge, in the Drakensberg. This 
approach was based on the unstated assumption 
that a panorama was made to be observed as a 
complete unit of analysis. In the proposed alter- 
native, the meaning therefore lies in the ‘interrela- 
tionships within the whole panorama’ as opposed 
to ‘individual elements of the painting’.!’? In this 
view, ‘the painting’ is conceptualised as a complete 
and self-contained work, the individual elements 
of which can be treated synchronously as a whole. 
This is misleading, particularly for densely painted 
complex panels. By contrast, in the archaeologi- 
cal sense, a ‘painting’ can consist of a single small 
figure or it can be complex groups of sixty or more 
figures in an open-ended or boundary-less graphic 
context.'** A panel is a combination of a series of 
images, each of which builds upon the other and 
contests and changes the meaning of what might 


appear to be the whole. We therefore must not see 
San paintings as complete, ‘packaged’ products 
(cf. a framed artwork in a modern building) wait- 
ing to be tackled in their totality. On the contrary, 
San rock art as it appears to us today is a product 
of many generations of artists who engaged in a 
process of meaning construction that reflects both 
shared and individual concerns within a specific 
culturally fixed framework. It is much more pro- 
ductive to work out links and associations between 
various images in painted panels, step by step, 
than to attempt to analyse synchronously every 
image in a cluster. Inclusivity for the sake of it is 
no guarantee of informed interpretations. 

Largue that focused studies on specific imagery, 
such as formlings and botanical images, cannot 
benefit from an attempt to explain every image in 
all the sites where they occur. Such an approach 
would be practically impossible. By applying a 
carefully conceived systematic sampling proce- 
dure and analysing defined image clusters, or in 
some cases individual images in their graphic con- 
texts, the underlying conceptual and analytic prin- 
ciples and how they were implanted within the 
larger conceptual framework of San rock art will 
be revealed. Even modern archaeological excava- 
tions hardly ever exhume whole sites in their total- 
ity (except under special circumstances) to explain 
some aspect of past human cultures. Equally, 
studies in art history do not look at all Western 
art forms to explain an aspect of cubism or other 
such ‘movements’. Nor does an art historian deal 
with every detail in a single painting to get to some 
level of understanding of the whole. Archaeolo- 
gists approach rock art with specific questions and 
do not set out to find answers for or to explain 
everything at once. They start by identifying the 
focus of their study and then attempt to discern 
clusters, arrangements and relationships of images 
in the painted contexts within and beyond sites. 

In the final observation, there are no methodo- 
logical flaws inherent in building an explanation 
that deals with one image cluster or one type of 
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image at a time. Flaws emerge when a researcher 
asks the wrong questions or takes a theoretical 
stance that is impractical for the subject under 
study. In my focus on formlings, botanical images 
and clusters of associated imagery, I attend closely 
to these images within their painted contexts, an 
element to which many previous studies have 
not given adequate attention. I use images found 
in richer contexts, and which are therefore more 
readily understood in this framework, to offer 
insights into those isolated formlings and botani- 
cal images that are difficult to interpret as individ- 
ual images. As some have argued, the significance 
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of any representation is in its context.’?? When 
attempting to discern the painted contexts and 
subject matter of formlings, it is important to be 
familiar with at least the basic San artistic conven- 
tions. I use the word ‘convention’ loosely to mean 
a range of characteristic artistic values that created 
understood standards of graphic representation. 
In the next chapter I therefore discuss basic San 
manners of depiction and the approach San rock 
artists took in representing varied subject matter. 
This discussion forms the basis for undertaking a 
graphic analysis of the enigmatic imagery of form- 
lings and botanical images. 


Ways of seeing San rock art 


One can but only speculate on the personality of the 
artist who created this painting. Here was an extraor- 
dinary person, whose mind could leave the naturalistic 
tradition of his art to reach out into an ethereal world of 
abstraction, centuries before the time and thousands of 
miles from the place of Klee, Mondrian, Braque, and other 
abstract painters of the 20" century. ' 


Core elements of San belief and cosmology include 
the notions of Great God and supernatural potency, 
which find strong expression in the healing dance 
and the daily life of the people. How these spiritual 
elements are expressed in the rock art is neither 
simple nor straightforward. Over time, research- 
ers developed means to make the connections 
between these facets of San expressive culture. Yet 
to deal with these intricate connections, and in 
preparation for deciphering formlings and botani- 
cal images, we need to understand the basics of 
San picture making; for example, common ways 
in which the painters made and structured their 
imagery. San rock art, as with many prehistoric 
artistic forms, is largely representational and draws 


its subject matter principally from physical or 
natural phenomena. However, the way in which 
painters achieved the object-pictorial transforma- 
tion is complex. I examine the manner in which 
aspects of San rock art are structured in order 
to understand how symbolism is embedded in 
graphic terms. 

Early researchers, schooled mostly in Western art 
traditions, viewed San rock art with the expectation 
that the subject matter of images they considered 
‘good’ representations would be readily recognis- 
able and understandable. I argue that judgements 
of what forms a good or bad depiction are cultur- 
ally constructed and based on fundamentals built in 
a particular cultural context and history. There are 
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therefore no universals in the manner in which we 
perceive or read graphic representations. Consider 
what would happen if someone accustomed only 
to Western textual forms were asked to read hiero- 
glyphics, Mongolian or Mandarin language char- 
acters. They would not be able to decipher these 
foreign scripts, let alone the conveyed meaning. 
Although images are somewhat different, the cau- 
tion is the same. Our literary culture has encour- 
aged a literal ‘reading’ of images without taking into 
account cultural rubrics and conventions that may 
be in sharp contrast to our own systems of repre- 
sentation. So much of our seeing comes from habit 
and the expectation of the familiar in that which we 
perceive. As some writers have noted, ‘The visual 
arts are a compromise between what we see and 
what we know.” 

Older readings of San rock art foregrounded 
mimesis. Images were expected to be recognis- 
able and to closely resemble their subject matter. 
If an image was not mimetic or lacked recognisable 
subject matter, it was designated abstract or a non- 
realistic depiction. Since the import of an abstract 
image can only be penetrated through direct com- 
mentary from the artist(s) and their informed target 
viewers, a depiction inferred to be abstract in pre- 
historic rock art was therefore unknowable because 
the San artists and their contemporaries had long 
disappeared. Early studies of formlings and botani- 
cal imagery operated within these general assump- 
tions. Referring to formlings and one particular 
example from the Brandberg massif in Namibia 
(Figure 26), Revil Mason remarked that ‘[p]erhaps 
it is best to assume that the artists intended nothing 
more than a pleasing design as a contrast or back- 
ground to their naturalistic figures.” Formlings in 
Namibia, featuring trees, birds, animals and gro- 
tesque creatures, are indeed colourful and intri- 
cately patterned (see Figure 16 A & B in Chapter 
2) and contain a wide range of details. 

As noted, for a long time, formlings were con- 
sidered abstract designs, images of pure imagina- 
tion, due to the fact that they did not seem to have 
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recognisable subject matter.* Similarly, the fact that 
botanical images are usually schematised beyond 
the possibility of species recognition led to their 
superficial interpretation. Writers supposed that 
the meaning of trees and plants was lost in their 
abstraction. Some, as the epigraph suggests, saw 
formlings as a departure into a ‘higher form of 
art foregrounding abstraction. In contrast to these 
approaches, I show that resemblance alone was 
not a necessary condition for representation and I 
also discard the notion of abstraction in San rock 
art. Formlings may appear to be abstract in present 
terms, but they were not in the terms of the paint- 
ers. Fortunately, there are ethnographic precedents 
that give us some clues as to the cultural manners 
of San representation. I suggest an approach that 
foregrounds San picturing methods, specifically 
for images with subjects that appear impenetrable, 
such as formlings. 


SAN ROCK ART MANNERS OF DEPICTION 


Understanding the picturing manners and cultural 
perceptions governing San rock art is a necessary 
starting point for any reading of painted subject 
matter. Picturing manners are the graphic attitudes 
driving the choices that artists in any cultural con- 
text make when turning an observed or known 
subject (physical or otherwise) into a representa- 
tion. In an unpublished study in the early 2000s,’ 
called ‘The A-B-C of Rock-art: Geometric Funda- 
mentals to the Archaeological Study of Ancient Pic- 
tures’, prehistoric image-making principles were 
explored using an archaeological framework; as 
far as I am aware this material has not been devel- 
oped further or subsequently published. Never- 
theless, it espouses basic principles that are useful 
in understanding how ancient pictures might have 
been formulated or how they worked in order for 
the ancient hunter-gatherer observers to interpret 
them. In the study, Christopher Chippindale con- 
structs a mental structure to show how an object is 


FIGURE 26: This is one of the best formling panels recorded in the Brandberg, Kunene region in Namibia, and was first reported by Revil 
Mason in the late 1950s. The red dots scattered across the granite background suggest a fruiting or blossoming plant, aspects that Mason 
suspected represented San ideas of fertility. Note the delicate human figure in red and cross-hatched body approaching from the left to- 
wards the formling, which is painted in a variety of colours including red, white, yellow, and black. Besides this example, there are several 
other formlings in the area that reflect a remarkably similar range of image associations to those in the Matopo Hills. 
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processed by an artist and re-imaged into a repre- 
sentation of itself. In the A-B-C formalism, the fun- 
damentals are stated thus: the three-dimensional 
shape of a physical subject (A) is subjected to a 
systematic transformation (B) to generate a two- 
dimensional shape (C), as a picture of (A). 

Although this scheme seems straightforward, 
the approach creates a ‘picture problem’ of how 
to turn a three-dimensional shape (A) into a two- 
dimensional shape (C) without sacrificing key 
information of the original subject. To transform 
a shape that has volume (subject) into one that 
does not (picture) is necessarily reductive. That 
much is obvious; some elements of the subject 
must be lost in the picture. The artist's choice then 
concerns what information to retain and what to 
lose in the picture. However, depiction also allows 
the addition or emphasis of other features in the 
picture. Cultural recognition can also be achieved 
through varying reflections on scale, embellish- 
ment and even through meaningful omissions. 
For instance, small but significant subjects can be 
made disproportionately bigger in the art, while 
powerful things can be omitted or even dealt with 
in a special way that people at the time would have 
recognised. Artists of different cultures deal with 
this ‘picture problem’ in different ways, depending 
on what a depiction is intended to show or mean. 
Indeed, some writers have argued that the choice 
of how depictions are executed is dictated by the 
need to achieve a particular purpose.° 

In analysing formlings, it is crucial to under- 
stand the manners of depiction chosen by the art- 
ists as one way of getting to the subject matter and 
its symbolism.’ As a kind of formal analysis, the 
framework of A-B-C formalism is ideal for pictures 
whose subject matter is known or self-evident, in 
which case (B) can be recovered by seeing how 
(A) was adapted to make (C). Formlings present 
a special case for this analysis in that they stand 
as (C), our archaeologically given picture, but (A), 
the subject matter, is an unknown quantity. As we 
cannot discover (B) through (A) for formlings, we 
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need to work out (B) based on our knowledge of 
attitudes of depiction used for other subjects, such 
as kudu, eland and other common themes in San 
rock art. Once we know these principles we can, 
through a reverse process, discover (A). This basic 
notional framework will allow us to investigate 
problematic image classes, but I first look at how 
other studies have approached the depictional 
manners in ancient rock arts. 

I begin by considering Jan Deregowski’s work 
on picturing manners from the perspective of per- 
ception psychology. In his various works, Dere- 
gowski? invokes Fred Attneave'’s principles of typi- 
cal outlines'® in which it is argued that points of 
rapid change in outline depictions contain the 
greatest amount of information on the depicted 
subject. Corners of a triangle, for example, are 
three points of rapid change in the direction of 
its perimeter and they define, geometrically, the 
shape of the outline. That is how we recognise it 
as a triangle and not as any other shape. Accord- 
ing to Deregowski, the ‘amount of information at 
any point of [the subject's] surface is proportional 
to the rate of change of curvature of the surface at 
that point’.!! Outlines passing through such points 
of information concentration on the object there- 
fore represent it better than those passing through 
other less informative points of the same object. 
Hence, the transfer of such objects onto a flat sur- 
face makes a better picture on a two-dimensional 
surface. While the subject orientation in famil- 
iar aspects may be essential for its recognition in 
a depiction, the more of these points that there 
are in a depiction, the more typical and recognis- 
able the subject becomes. This is well and good, 
but I argue that San picture making was more 
complicated than this, especially in the case 
of formlings. 

According to Deregowski, a ventrodorsal longi- 
tudinal section through an antelope creates a ‘bet- 
ter’ picture since it passes through more points of 
information concentration. Side-on animal views 


do indeed dominate most prehistoric rock arts of 


the world, such as the San eland depiction in Fig- 
ure 27. Deregowski further argues that the frequent 
viewpoints of reptiles and amphibians depicted 
from above can be explained in the same way. Some 
might say that such small creatures are painted 
from above because they are often viewed from 
above, but this does not hold for all things seen 
from above. For example, cats, fish and other simi- 
lar subject matter are small things often seen from 
above, but they are painted side-on in prehistoric 
rock art. Although Deregowski’s predicted planes 
are very often those depicted, this is not always the 
case. These planes are typical!’ but not universal, 


and there are many examples of ancient rock arts 
around the world that do not use the usual planes at 
all. As John Halverson has pointed out, what con- 
stitutes a good picture, reflecting typical planes in a 
cultural context, depends on what is wanted by the 
painter and the audience. In consequence, contrary 
to Deregowski’s view, the ‘maximal points of con- 
centration are not necessarily optimal’.’* 
Deregowski’s argument is premised on the sup- 
position that picture making involves mimicking 
the subject matter as closely as possible. This may 
be true for many rock art traditions, hence the 
common depiction of Deregowskis predicted side 


FIGURE 27: The reason for the predominance of side views of painted subject matter in prehistoric rock art traditions is that such a per- 
spective carries the most informative detail for immediate subject recognition. In this case the subject is clearly an eland, which might not 
have been evident had it been depicted from behind or from the front without horns or other distinctive features. 
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FIGURE 28: In the Central African region, particularly in Zambia and Malawi as well as the northern parts of Mozambique, there are 
indigenous rock art forms which are not only different in character and manner of depiction from the San rock art but also in their 
symbolic meanings and in the secrecy that surrounds their cultural expression. (A) Chewa men’s Nyau rock art tradition and (B) Chewva 
women’s Chinamwali tradition. These have unique symbolic meanings shrouded in secrecy but recognisable to members of those men’s 


secret groups and initiated women. 
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planes. But the picturing purpose is rarely as sim- 
ple as a wish to merely mimetically depict the sub- 
ject matter. Other factors come into play and these 
can have a strong influence on which aspects of the 
subject are chosen for depiction. Rock art studies 
have shown that sometimes subject recognition is 
not desired, such as among the Chewa men’s Nyau 
or women’s Chinamwali (Figure 28 A & B) rock art 
in Zambia and Malawi, where the encoded graphic 
messages are highly secretive.'* These traditions, 
men’s bereavement and women’s initiation rock art 
respectively, were designed to conceal their sub- 
ject matter and symbolic import from outsiders 
and those who are not initiated. From an outsid- 
ers’ perspective, the reptilian imagery of the latter 
rock art could carry any number of referents. Yet 
to the insider or initiate, the referents are identified 
as specific entities. It is clear that (C) can there- 
fore hide as well as reveal the subject matter (A). 
As well as superficial subject matter, most depic- 
tions carry multiple levels of deeper symbolism. 
Picturing attitudes thus allow symbolic aspects 
of the subject matter to be highlighted or hidden 
depending on the purpose. Clearly, (B) can thus 
be a complex process full of choices conditioned 
by the picturing purpose, itself operating within 
an understood cosmological and cultural frame- 
work. No matter how well we think we recognise 
the depicted subject matter, San rock art should be 
approached with this caution in mind. 

I turn now to (B), the transformation principles 
of San rock art. With the understanding of sym- 
bolism in San rock art came the realisation that 
San depictions are contorted in different ways to 
emphasise significant aspects with symbolic value. 
Features are painted to look odd because they 
are being emphasised. One example is the exag- 
gerated dewlap in most depictions of eland bulls. 
The dewlap is a distinctive feature of eland, but it 
was also important because of its large amounts of 
fat, so it was emphasised visually in rock art. The 
large dewlap also connotes the anomalous nature 
of eland and their sexual ambivalence;! eland are 


the only antelope species where bulls possess more 
fat than females.'® As a result, the dewlap became a 
spiritual symbolic point of reference for this anom- 
alous condition. 

In the same way that all great symbolic media- 
tors in San cosmology are conceptualised, the 
eland’s symbolism did not lie in how naturalistic 
or close to reality the depiction was, but rather in 
emphasising symbolically significant features. In 
addition, Thomas Dowson noted that other fea- 
tures in the depictions of eland, albeit less com- 
monly painted, relate to the dying metaphor of 
trance. These include the extended hind leg, lifted 
tail and defecation,!’ behavioural traits that are 
known zoologically to accompany the death of 
an eland.'* These features would have been well 
understood by the painters and their contempo- 
raries, as they are congruent with the San cognitive 
system and their artistic and cultural universe. 

Another example of the contortion or attenua- 
tion of subject features occurs in paintings of kudu, 
the most commonly depicted antelope in the rock 
art of northern South Africa and Zimbabwe (Figure 
29). Kudu were largely conventionalised through 
depictions of large near-rhombic ears, upwardly 
curvy and elongated necks for cows, and twisted 
horns and thickset necks covered in an exaggerated 
mane for bulls. In the southern parts of Zimbabwe 
and northern parts of South Africa, specific and 
consistent conventions were employed to empha- 
sise aspects of kudu symbolism. Artists used colour 
on the kudu depictions to draw attention to fea- 
tures that carried symbolic meaning. For instance, 
the inner parts of the ears were often accentuated 
with red pigment, as were the genital areas of kudu 
cows'° — the latter because during oestrus, the vulvas 
of female kudu become slightly swollen and acquire 
a reddish tinge. Artists therefore exaggerated this 
feature and painted over areas that exceeded the 
confines of the ears and the vulvas in order to con- 
vey specific ritual symbolism. Kudu appear to have 
been associated with coming-of-age rites for girls in 
the Shashi-Limpopo area that straddles Zimbabwe 
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FIGURE 29: Kudu are one of the central graphic metaphors of rock art in northern South Africa and across the Limpopo River. Their 
depictions exhibit a wide range of specific features attenuated in complex ways that show the detailed knowledge the artists had of this 
antelope. These details also feature where kudu therianthropes are depicted. 


and South Africa. Therefore these features, together 
with diagnostic postures such as lowered heads and 
raised tails for females, added to the depiction man- 
ners used by the painters to emphasise a unified 
nexus of beliefs and concepts concerning fertility 
and marriageability within San social and gender 
relations. For northern Zimbabwe, Peter Garlake 
suggested that exaggerated manes on kudu bulls 
connote a quality that transcends maleness,”° such 
as aggression. This possibly signifies a heightened 
state of njom since their large twisted horns, pri- 
mary male sex markers, are also shown. The San 
believe that kudu, like eland and other antelope 
species, possess an excessive and harmful concen- 
tration of potency.*! 
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Regarding botanical imagery, the painters 
appear to have painted geotropic and phototro- 
pic elements in an exaggerated fashion (see Figure 
12 A & B in Chapter 1). Although such empha- 
sis on roots and branches does not help in spe- 
cies identification, when placed in the San cosmo- 
logical framework these elements point to major 
facets of belief. Details of features such as leaves 
and flowers were seldom painted, but the accuracy 
to species exhibited in one image described by 
David Coulson and Alec Campbell from northern 
parts of Zimbabwe shows that artists were capa- 
ble of rendering such detail with precision. In the 
1950s, Elizabeth Goodall suggested that it was 
possibly Kirkia acuminate.** I am convinced of the 


correctness of this identification from my cross- 
referencing with photographs of this species illus- 
trated in Braam van Wyk and Piet van Wyk.” This 
motif, like some examples in this book, is depicted 
growing on top of a formling. This suggests once 
again that mimesis was not the purpose in San 
depictions. Emphasising or downplaying elements 
of the subject matter was related to their particular 
significance in San thought and world view. 

Another feature that can aid subject recognition 
in San rock art is the manner in which the image 
is embellished. The list of embellishments is long, 
but for now I merely draw your attention to the 
variety and range of non-naturalistic features that 
commonly attend various recognisable subjects 
to add meaning to their symbolic significance. In 
Matopo, for instance, a line theme embellishes 
most depictions of trees and plants. 1 argue that 
this line image, almost always dividing the root 
forms below the line from the trunk and branches 
above, perhaps draws attention to the symbolic 
distinction between the underground and _ that 
which lies above ground. I discuss this aspect of 
botanical imagery later. 

The embellishment of images shows that the 
San repertoire of artistic skills was not restricted 
to reproducing typically informative outlines or 
views or photo-perfect naturalism in depictions. 
Artists’ embellishments added graphic value to aid 
interpretation and deciphering of the meaning, 
and used subject features that would not normally 
be visible from the plane of observation used in the 
rest of the image. Moreover, some of these features 
were non-physical in character and would not 
have been visible on the physical subjects. These 
features include, for example, lines and stream- 
ers emanating from people’ heads, anuses, navels 
and armpits, as well as the humps on animals near 
the base of the neck, or a common attachment 
on men’s penises known as infibulation, as well 
as the line image now understood to depict the 
commonly held San beliefs about ‘threads of light’ 
and extracorporeal journeys.** In the southeastern 


mountains of South Africa the edges of the lines are 
embellished with white dots, probably to capture 
the essence of the entoptic phenomena of ‘endless 
chains of brilliant white dots’ that are integral to 
these cosmic pathways.” Although a few examples 
of this line have also been found in the Western 
Cape, some parts of Zimbabwe and Namibia (often 
indicated only as a red line without dots), it is rare 
outside its core region. 

In the Drakensberg, paintings of cattle (Figure 
30 A & B) took on existing layers of metaphoric 
meaning. Features such as their snouts, for exam- 
ple, were embellished with small projections that 
look like tusks.*° While these could be thongs or 
similar attachments, our knowledge of San beliefs 
about capturing and controlling rain-animals 
using reins or thongs reveals that they represent 
non-physical concepts relating to rainmaking sym- 
bolism. Similarly, lines emanating from the mouths 
or snouts of antelope, human figures and the dying 
antelope-eared snake on the Linton Panel would 
have been understood in terms of the non-ordinary 
reality of San belief and cosmology. Indeed, more 
examples of San ways of depiction can be drawn, 
but I now turn to ethnographically recorded San 
picture-making attitudes. In order to understand 
San depictions such as formlings, we must avoid 
guessing at their subject matter based on our out- 
siders’ world view and expectations of what rep- 
resentations should look like. Instead, we need to 
start with the cultural framework of the descend- 
ants of the people who made the paintings.*’ 

Sir John Lubbock, a leading anthropologist in 
Europe in the late 1800s, commented on the San’s 
perception of pictures. The prevalent idea at the 
time was that the San and other hunter-gatherers 
were child-like savages. Lubbock wrote: ‘It has been 
stated by some that they [San people] have no idea 
of perspective nor how a curved surface can possi- 
bly be represented on a flat surface of paper; while, 
on the contrary, other travellers assert that they 
readily recognise drawings of animals and flow- 
ers.”° The assumption was that the San possessed 
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FIGURE 30 A & B: (A) As the panel of cattle from the Drakensberg shows, San paintings of domestic 
animals indicate contact with foreign cultures. However, even with these images of introduced phe- 
nomena, the central metaphors were used in the original framework of San image symbolism. 

(B) Paintings of cows in this area sometimes reflect metaphysical features, such as emanations from 
the mouth or nose and tusk-like additions, which are found on elands and other antelope in older 
forms of rock art symbolism. Figures A & B are from different sites in the Drakensberg. 
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the ability to make simple relational connections 
between familiar subject matter and its represen- 
tations, but abstract concepts were impossible for 
them to comprehend. This is of course a fallacy. 
Ambivalence in attitudes towards San hunter-gath- 
erers’ perception of pictures lingered for many dec- 
ades after these writings, with the common view 
that so-called higher art forms were absent in sup- 
posedly lower forms of humanity. 


THE PARABLE OF THE SAN SAND ARTISTS 


Interest in the subject of representation among 
the San has a long history. In the 1960s, research- 
ers Hans-Joachim Heinz and Brian Maguire asked 
!Ko6 boys in the central Kalahari to draw certain 
plants and, as it was during a drought, the boys 
drew from memory.”? The researchers assessed the 
images as ‘vaguely resemblling] the intended sub- 


jects’° 


and stated that they incorrectly depicted 
characteristic morphological features in the drawn 
plants. According to these authors, the draw- 
ings had serious scientific shortcomings in terms 


of conventional representation,*! 


and they were 
thus unable to interpret the images. Yet upon 
showing the same images to other !Ko6 peo- 
ple for comments in the absence of the drawers, 
in every case the images were specifically identi- 
fied and immediately related to the appropriate 
plants depicted.” 

Maguire had, on a separate earlier occasion in 
1963, requested a !Koo individual to draw a bul- 
bous flowering plant (Dipcadi sp.) and a finger 
drawing in the soft sand was promptly made. It 
comprised a ‘circle, and surmounting the circle but 
clearly unconnected with it, three equally spaced 
short, vertical and parallel lines’. Later that year, 
the same San drawer was asked to illustrate the 
same plant, as her earlier ‘coarse illustration’ was 
thought to have markedly deviated from any con- 
ventional representation. Again, and surprisingly 


to the researcher, without hesitation she made an 
exact replication of her earlier illustration of the 
plant. It is clear that these San people approached 
the drawings from a collectively understood frame- 
work of representation that was foreign to outside 
observers. The researchers’ despair was borne out 
of their expectations that San picture making uses 
principles that are similar to Western methods of 
depiction, hence their repeated use of the phrase 
‘conventional representation’. 

Whereas these cases concern what I call San 
sand artists, the issues are equally valid for San 
rock artists. As some writers have cautioned, 
‘Despite its visual accessibility, rock art imagery is 
difficult for non-San people to comprehend, par- 
ticularly when images are not readily identifiable 
or classifiable according to a Western taxonomic 
system.”** Furthermore, one might argue that since 
this expressive form has long disappeared as a liv- 
ing tradition or practice, it is equally inaccessible 
to modern-day San, particularly those living in the 
Kalahari where there seems to have been no estab- 
lished craftsmanship of making rock paintings. 

It is apparent from the anecdotes related above 
that however unscientific, unconventional or rep- 
resentational the !Ko6 drawings appeared to out- 
siders, other !Ko6 people recognised the intended 
subjects immediately. This highlights the fact that 
image making and recognition in any culture 
should be viewed and assessed in its own terms 
as specific to that culture.” San artistic manners 
were used to structure depictions in San cultural 
ways that we need to understand in order to i 
nterpret their images. Early studies of formlings 
were unsuccessful largely because of their lack 
of appreciation of this complexity. Most writers 
erroneously sought superficial resemblances 
to match formlings and the subjects they were 
thought to depict without first examining the man- 
ners of depiction in this art tradition, leading to 
flawed conclusions. 
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AESTHETICS AND ABSTRACTION IN SAN 
ROCK ART 


Deregowskis ideas, outlined earlier, touched on 
two points that require further discussion: the 
notions of aesthetics and abstraction. How can 
these ideas be understood with respect to San 
depictions? It is fair to say that most early writers 
foregrounded aesthetics in their views on San rock 
art. Even as late as the 1980s some writers argued 
that the finesse and detail in San rock art meant 
that it could not have been executed for anything 
other than pure pleasure.*° The beauty of this art 
is unquestionable (Figure 31 A & B), but this 
does not explain its meaning and purpose. The 
aesthetic view downplays possible metaphysical 
values such as symbolism, which transcends the 
extent to which imagery retains fidelity to nature 


or reality. Because finesse was measured against 
naturalistic, figurative qualities, if a prehistoric 
image was inferred to be unrealistic, the implica- 
tion was that it was schematic or even subject-less. 
Although unstated, this view was premised on a 
structuralist dichotomy: that a naturalistic image 
equals realism and occurs in opposition to a non- 
naturalistic image, which equals an abstraction or 
a schematic depiction. This neglects the subtlety 
of San image—making and ignores the complex set 
of picturing choices and purposes that operated in 
San rock art, as in any art form. This view resulted 
in most early research being inevitably superficial. 
In contrast to this understanding, I argue that, for 
the San, images meant what they meant whether 
or not they possessed naturalistically depicted fea- 
tures. I turn now to a consideration of the implica- 
tions of reading some San rock art as abstract. 


A 


FIGURE 31 A & B: Many paintings and engravings in various parts of the subcontinent reflect the enormous finesse of San artistic skills and dexterity 
in workmanship. Some of the depicted subject matter, particularly of animals such as eland and other antelope, is near photographic in the delicacy of 
of outlines, shading and proportions, but was this the only outcome that San artists strove to achieve? 
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COMMON SUBJECT MATTER OF SAN ROCK ART 


In our current conception of San rock art, its sub- 
ject matter may be non-physical as much as it may 
be physical. There is no strict boundary between 
these two domains in San belief and cultural world 
view. Even in instances where depicted subjects can 
be discerned as evidently non-physical (e.g. unfa- 
miliar fantastic creatures, spirit lines and objects, 
entoptics and so on), there still is, to some extent, 
adherence to the material world in the sense that 
these various forms are amalgams of recognisable 
real-world attributes. For instance, the so-called 
flying or trance buck, animal-headed serpents, 
therianthropes and many other forms may be non- 
physical in overall character, but their various con- 
stituent parts are recognisable and match some 
physical reality. This should be expected, as the 
visions of the spirit world seen by ritual specialists, 
just as in our dreams, are derived from everyday or 
visionary experiences based upon culturally well- 
grounded systems of knowledge. Like the physical 
world depictions, spirit world images indicate a 
great deal of graphic constancy in their conform- 
ity to San image-making conventions. Even images 
generated in the brain during altered states of con- 
sciousness, such as the geometric entoptic forms 
(Figure 32), are to the San as culturally realistic 
as those of eland, people and so on. There is little 
doubt that the interdigitating flux of the spirit and 
real worlds created a unique form of culturally fixed 
reality that everyone understood in San experience. 
An example of this is an image type in San rock art 
that is associated with male genitalia and that has 
been called ‘infibulation”®’ due to the lack an appro- 
priate definition. Although the shapes and embel- 
lishments vary widely in many rock art regions, 
these images are usually depicted as crossed bars 
or leaf-like appendages on the tips of human fig- 
ures’ penises. In spite of the allusions that descrip- 
tive terms suggest, this feature does not have natu- 
ral or cultural material correlates in San culture. 
Can it therefore be justifiably referred to as abstract 


|| Entoptics [ | Engravings 


(ie Paintings 


FIGURE 32: Although painted and engraved geometric forms exist in San rock art, 
they comprise a very limited range of basic motifs and overall they are numerically 


minor in comparison to other subject matter. These examples of such geometrics 
identified in southern African San rock art are interpreted as visionary images 
called ‘entoptic phenomena’ seen during altered states of consciousness. 


manifestation brings me to another significant 
element in San rock art — depictions of geometric 
designs. Formlings have been read as ‘geometric 
designs” and therefore as abstract forms, but they 
do not fit well within the proper geometric category. 
Ben Smith and Sven Ouzman argued that Khoek- 
hoen groups in southern Africa made most of these 
widespread geometric designs, which coincide with 
regions that these early pastoralists once occu- 
pied.*° Several sites in western and southern Zim- 
babwe contain these designs (Figure 33), which are 
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FIGURE 33: Although rock art in Zimbabwe is of the San tradition, there are other painting traditions such as these designs from the 
southern part of the country. They belong to the class of geometric images, not entoptic forms, which are associated with the Khoe- 
speaking pastoralists and are similar to those found across southern Africa, in regions formerly occupied by pastorialists. 
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themselves different from the red geometric forms 
of Central Africa (Figure 34). Smith and Ouzman 
found that these geometric forms across southern 
Africa do not resemble the entoptic repertoire (as 
shown in Figure 32), which is made up of only six 
basic types,*! and for this reason they argued that 
effectively San rock art does not have any signifi- 
cant geometric component. I hasten to note that 
although I used Euclidean terms in Chapter 1 to 
describe formlings, for want of better delineations 
these terms generally apply to the basic constitu- 
ent parts of formlings. Even where overall shapes 
are described as ‘ovoid’ or ‘oval’, none are strictly 
geometric designs or patterns as are found com- 
monly within southern African Khoekhoen or Cen- 
tral African Twa rock art traditions, or even the true 
entoptic component of San rock art. I now high- 
light briefly the geometric forms in San rock art, 
mostly described as entoptic designs. 

Entoptics are mental images generated by the 
human central nervous system under the influence 
of altered states of consciousness. They generally 
include zigzags, dots, grids, circles, lines (mean- 
dering or in carefully structured sets), catenary 
U-shapes or a combination of any of these forms. 
The range of these forms has been established in 
laboratory experiments, and all people of what- 
ever cultural background are capable of perceiv- 
ing them. This is because the nature of the wir- 
ing in the brain and central nervous system is a 
human condition and therefore universal. It is 
our interpretation of these forms, whenever they 
manifest, which is culturally augmented. In San 
rock art, both in the engravings and the paintings, 
geometric images have been identified that fol- 
low these mentally generated forms.*? Smith and 
Ouzman noted that although entoptics are found 
throughout the areas of San rock art distribution, 
they are not numerous. And although entoptics are 
geometric in character, they are not abstract in the 
true sense of the word. As with all other things 
in San rock art, they were ‘seen’ or known by the 
painters or trancers, who then depicted them or 


described them vividly for the artists to depict. 
For the San, all these images represented things 
seen or envisioned en route to God’s house and 
in their preternatural experiences of the spirit 
world phenomena. 

A look at the range of shapes and features of 
formlings quickly shows that there is nothing 
about them that appears to follow any of the six 
key forms that are known as entoptic phenomena. 
There may be elements in their form that enclose 
or resemble entoptics, as there are in many other 
subjects (beehives, giraffe markings and so forth), 
but they are not pure representations of entop- 
tic forms. Even if one were to accept that form- 
lings comprise geometric elements, such as oval, 
elliptical or oblong cores, these are not entoptics. 
Dowson added some dot and fleck imagery to 
the entoptic repertoire. He intertwined neuropsy- 
chology and San ethnography to argue that these 
images represent supernatural potency. About 
these dots and flecks, he stated that ‘there is no 
reason to assume ... that shaman-artists chose, 
arbitrarily, some abstract form to symbolise super- 
natural potency’.** Instead, he argued that this is 
an example of how San rock art images are com- 
prised of entoptic and natural forms or amalgams 
of the two. As noted, the San cosmos is an insepa- 
rable amalgamation of the natural and the spirit 
realms, something which the San acknowledge. 
Many spirit world creatures mirror those in this 
world.** Spirit eland, lions and other supernatural 
creatures are said to come to the dances*and the 
trancers, or at times even ordinary people present 
at dances, may see them prowl nearby.*® Although 
they recognise visionary creatures as equivalents 
to natural things, people also know that they are 
from the other world. It is the context of spiritual 
revelations that alerts people as to whether a mani- 
festation is a real-world one or a spirit world form. 

Ritual specialists believe that they can also ‘see’ 
the animals after which their njom is named as they 
like to lurk in the darkness beyond the dance fire- 
light.*” Even the gods and the spirits of the dead 
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FIGURE 34: Geometric forms are diverse in various regions of sub-Saharan Africa occupied by diverse groups of people in the past. Those 
found in the vast forested tropical region north of the Zambezi River, an area which the famous prehistorian Desmond Clark designated 
the Schematic Zone in the 1960s, are linked to the Twa (various Pygmy groups of the forest regions of Central Africa) hunter-gatherer 


groups, who are not related to San hunter-gatherers found in southern Africa. 
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come to witness the proceedings of the dance and 
trancers can see them. With this intermingling of 
spirit world and material world beings and crea- 
tures, it should be no surprise that the rock art- 
ists juxtaposed imagery from both realms in their 
depictions. Culturally, this overlap was unprob- 
lematic among the San and, although visionary 
things may appear abstract or non-realistic to out- 
siders, they were real objects to the San. San rock 
art therefore does not show abstract designs and is 
now understood largely to concern religious meta- 
phors and symbolism. Formlings and botanical 
images can thus be expected to be vehicles of sym- 
bolism, not abstraction. Symbols are not arbitrary 
in San rock art; the same is true for many other 
rock art traditions. Graphic natural forms through 
which symbolism is expressed are based on the 
natural properties of the physical subjects chosen 
by the artists. Although we do not fully understand 
the nature of how symbolism and related natural 
models operate in San rock art, further knowledge 
has been gained in recent years. Faunal and flo- 
ral species are used as symbols in San beliefs and 
overall expressive culture as they are believed to 
be powerful, and they feature as powerful graphic 
metaphors in rock art as well. 

Animals in rock art often have diagnostic charac- 
teristics that derive from their natural behavioural 
traits or the San understanding of these behav- 
iours in terms of non-ordinary reality. It is com- 
mon to find depictions of antelope, birds, snakes 
and other animals with features such as lowered or 
raised heads, raised tails, crossed legs, tusks, hairs 
standing on end, exaggerated manes, entoptic phe- 
nomena incorporated into their bodies, reclining, 
emanations from various parts and orifices of the 
body and many others. Therianthropy, also com- 
mon in San rock art, shows animal-to-human, 
animal-to-animal and formling-vegetal conflations 
among some of the most common forms. The jux- 
tapositions of people with naturalistic or contorted 
antelope depictions connote the ritualistic taking 
on of potency from those powerful species. To see 


how natural subjects become vehicles of symbol- 
ism, | consider some cross-cultural cases from 


other parts of the world. 


APPROPRIATING METAPHORS AND SYMBOLS 
FROM NATURE 


In explaining how formlings and botanical images 
are vehicles of symbolism, I use an epistemological 
tool that writers in other parts of the world have 
used to link symbolism with natural subjects.** 
American archaeologist David Whitley and his col- 
leagues argued that a concept of natural models 
provides an interpretive key for unlocking aspects 
of prehistoric belief systems and religions. They 
explained that these models are physical phenom- 
ena (organic or inorganic) with observable charac- 
teristics that structure cognitive processes in some 
societies. The properties of these phenomena are 
used to structure societal values and ritual pro- 
cesses. The notion of natural models has long been 
accepted in archaeological thought,® although 
these studies have not explicitly defined the notion 
theoretically. It is only in the recent work of Whit- 
ley and his colleagues in the American northwest 


that the idea was formulated for archaeological 
explanations. I first came across the idea in 1997 
when I read Whitley’ work on American rock 
engravings.*! Later, in 1999, Whitley and his col- 
leagues offered a key insight that religion and 
symbolism are founded not on irrational beliefs or 
psychological impulses, but on a logic that is based 
on observing the operation of natural systems.” In 
this section I explore the derivation of symbolism 
from nature and its encoding in the cosmology and 
belief systems of hunter-gatherer societies, includ- 
ing the southern African San. 

Contemporary anthropological research shows 
that ‘traditional symbols, beliefs and rituals have 
their origin in observations of the physical proper- 
ties of the natural world’.°? These studies discard 
the belief within earlier empiricist and processual 
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paradigms in anthropology and archaeology that 
the so-called unquantifiable cognitive or epiphe- 
nomenal aspects of symbolism, belief and ritual 
were sterile grounds for research. On the contrary, 
the logic upon which systems of symbolism and 
belief in traditional societies are constructed and 
structured is built on models provided by natural 
phenomena and their palpable physical properties. 
Therefore these cultural systems are ‘as logical as 
the workings of an ecological system, because it 
is just these kinds of natural systems from which 
they are ... conceptually derived and organised’.* 
Where symbolic rock art traditions have developed, 
as within San culture, it is evident that the focus on 
conceptual associations expressed in the imagery 
was highlighted by a graphic emphasis on elements 
from natural phenomena. Artists were not working 
within a naturalism in which mimicking the natural 
form was the end in itself. Yet they were not free 
and unconstrained. Rather, they worked within a 
different, equally strong, defining and robust natu- 
ral order and sense of all the things in their world 
view and daily life experience. The San cosmology 
defined the cultural process of symbolising and they 
chose subjects from nature, animals and botanical 
forms to convey symbolism. To understand the cog- 
nitive complexities of San cosmology, and therefore 
of San perceptions about animals, trees, plants and 
their ecology, it is important to examine the way the 
San interpreted their universe. For the San, animals 
and botanical subjects were not only important 
economically as sources of food, water and other 
secondary resources, but also spiritually significant 
subjects that inspired cultural and religious meta- 
phors and symbols. Even the various by-products 
from these natural subjects are conceived in ways 
that far transcend material functions and focus on 
the spiritually imaginative significance. 

Megan Biesele noted that among the Jul’hoansi, 
‘t]he attitudes toward animals’ powers connected 
with trance seem a natural concomitant of general 
Julhoan attitudes toward animals.’ The list of 


animal materials used in ritual contexts includes 
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‘fat, marrow, certain bones, certain muscles, horns, 
tails, blood and urine’.” She also noted that a ‘par- 
ticular species of animal providing the material is 
an important indicator of the substance’s particu- 
lar power’.”’ The ‘[clonnection to a supernatural 
source of power has much to do with connection 
to the power of a metaphor’.** The San attitudes 
to animals and natural phenomena around them 
were borne out of close attention to the properties 
and behavioural traits of the objects they selected. 
The San ‘use of metaphoric animal power to influ- 
ence environment gives us clues about how they 
regard their environment and their relationship to 
it’? San knowledge of diverse ecologies and the 
biological forms they contain is renowned. The 
Glwi, for instance, are noted for the depth and 
accuracy of their knowledge of the physiology, 
ethology and ecology of biological species.®! The 
same conclusion has been reached regarding !Xo6 
ethnobotanical knowledge.” The San themselves 
tell us that they carefully observe the survival strat- 
egies of animals and their interaction with botani- 
cal forms. Mabolelo Shikwe, a Jul’hoan healer, once 
stated the relationship between people and animal 
survival modes in San thought in these terms: 


We watch animals ... to see what medicines 
they use. We study their stomach contents and 
watch what plants they eat. Then we try them 
ourselves. This is how we learned about some 
of the medicines of the world. The gemsbok 
and other wild animals have taught us many 
things about healing one another.” 


Even insects are conceptualised in a similar man- 
ner and related to people and aspects of their cul- 
tural experiences. Recognition of the workings of 
nature, which in turn informs belief systems and 
symbolism, is not unique to the San. Other small- 
scale societies make similar observations of, and 
place values on, organisms in their universe and 
in some of these groups the symbolism so derived 
finds powerful graphic expression. One example is 


the South American pre-Columbian iconography 
found on decorated burial vessels. 

Studying high-status cemetery sites in central 
Panamanian provinces, Olga Linares found that 
Panamanian chiefdoms had a rich symbolic system 
that drew on bestial metaphors." As warrior chief- 
doms, these societies selected animals from diverse 
humid tropical species to use as metaphors, and at 
the same time ignored a range of others. It appears 
that the choice of humid tropical species was based 
on the fact that they have evolved a set of complex 
and varied interspecific and intraspecific patterns 
of interaction, including predation, commensal- 
ism, mimicry and elaborate signalling systems.® 
Such aspects of animal behaviour were seen to mir- 
ror the complexity of human behaviour, provid- 
ing abundant raw material for use as symbols and 
iconographic expression. It is notable that those 
species that people ate (these are well represented 
in middens that archaeologists excavate today) are 
especially absent in the iconography because of 
their perceived undesirable qualities in the con- 
text of warrior values and political competition. By 
contrast, the common selection of human-eaters, 
predators, raptors, aggressive fighters and species 
with effective and peculiar defences reinforced 
desired values of fighting prowess, bravery, rank 
and warrior status in those ancient South Ameri- 
can societies. The naturalistic depictions of species 
on funerary vessels were attended by an artistic 
precision showing the animals’ body parts, such 
as teeth, claws, spines, pincers and other vicious 
organs used in fighting and for defence and pre- 
dation. These features communicated qualities of 
aggression and valiance in the iconography. 

In contrast to values of military prowess and 
political influence, some societies select natural 
phenomena that mirror aspects of their cosmology, 
religion and spiritual beliefs. The Warao Indians in 
the Orinoco Delta of Venezuela, for example, use 
serpentine symbolic models in their cosmologi- 
cal conceptions. For these people, the anaconda, 
which lives in the water and forages on land, is 


the primary model in their hallucinatory tun- 
nel imagery. The logic of their beliefs is based 
on the fact that this gigantic serpent can swallow 
a fairly big animal or even a person, and indeed 
they feed on their prey by swallowing them whole. 
The Warao thus imagine that a person can be 
wedged inside its bowels and float on the waters 
of the gigantic Orinoco. Such imaging of both the 
human and animal worlds features in their belief 
system and spiritual world view. The Warao cos- 
mos comprises the earth, which is imagined as a 
disk anchored and kept afloat in the middle of a 
world ocean by the curls of a serpentine goddess. 
This goddess resembles the anaconda. Two other 
colourful species of large serpents, the boa con- 
strictors found in the Orinoco Delta, form second- 
ary models of Warao cosmic serpents. 

When in altered states of consciousness, often 
induced by ingesting tobacco extracts, the Warao 
hallucinate various natural attributes of these rep- 
tiles and evoke serpentine symbolism that allows 
exploration of the supernatural.®’ Warao cosmol- 
ogy features giant serpents as gods and goddesses 
occupying various cosmic realms. This symbolic 
logic is patterned according to observations of 
the natural ecosystems operating within the Delta 
system and marshland environment surrounding 
Warao cultural life. 

It is clear from the preceding case studies that 
symbolic and religious systems do not operate on 
‘irrational or psychologistic impulses’. Instead, 
it is the range of physical laws deriving from the 
functioning of ecological systems that structures 
these symbolic systems. In the North American 
context, Whitley and his colleagues demonstrated 
the symbolic associations of natural quartz for the 
Mojave Desert Indians’ (Numic people) religious 
beliefs and practices. These beliefs are shown to 
be associated with the iconography of the engray- 
ings in the same region where quartz was also used 
as a tool to engrave shamanic imagery. The choice 
of quartz was determined by its intrinsic physical 
property of triboluminescence, which causes it to 
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glow when pieces are struck or abraded against 
each other. The Numic people believed that this 
glow was the visible release of supernatural power. 
Their shamanic rituals and production of icono- 
graphic images, and therefore the associated white 
quartz, were all regarded as the visible manifesta- 
tions of supernatural energy. The southwestern 
Native Indian Californian ethnography on the 
use of these so-called lighting stones also shows 
that beliefs and rituals are based on a logic that 
is neither random nor irrational. It is structured 
in those particular cultural contexts in accord- 
ance with careful observations of natural elements 
in objects and their operation in specific envi- 
ronments. Supernatural energy in the form of a 
luminescent glow in quartz and other crystals is 
experimentally demonstrable in accordance with 
physical laws and uniformitarian principles. This 
property of triboluminescence in quartz, which 
is absent in other common rocks in the Mojave 
Desert, provided a natural model upon which sha- 
manistic beliefs were formulated. 
Characteristically, the physical objects and crea- 
tures on which these important cultural symbolic 
meanings and expressions are based are strik- 
ing phenomena among the bestiary and physical 
objects available to the human societies in their 
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ecological settings. Examples include quartz for 
the Numic people of the Mojave Desert in North 
America; the eland, giraffes and kudu for some San 
people in southern Africa, and elephants, harte- 
beest and so on for others; wild predatory cats and 
raptorial birds for the pre-Columbian Panamanian 
watrior chiefdoms; anacondas and boa constrictors 
for the Warao Indians in South America; beavers 
for some of the indigenous North American socie- 
ties; dingoes and crocodiles for some north Aus- 
tralian Aboriginal peoples; and whales, it is now 
proposed, for some Neolithic people of Western 
Europe.”° The lists are numerous in various socie- 
ties in many parts of the world. The concept of 
expropriating symbolic models from nature reveals 
that a system of symbols and metaphors is based 
on a rational and selective logic. In this respect, 
iconographic imagery similarly carries encoded 
metaphoric messages that are informed by the 
natural or physical subject matter they depict. 
Although formlings might appear prima facie to 
be non-iconic, I postulate that, like all other San 
rock art imagery, they have a physical correlate and 
carry symbolism that is based on that subject mat- 
ter. In the next chapter I explore the approach that 
I employed in identifying this model. 


Probing deep into formlings 


Knowing what a figure represents is one thing; knowing 
what it means is another. ' 


As in any rock art tradition, San images served 
different purposes in symbolic terms. The artists’ 
intent in communicating symbolism influenced the 
choice of features as well as the angles and details* of 
their depiction — and it is here that the significance 
of formlings will be found. The artists’ intention was 
not to deceive by adding to the subject matter sig- 
nificant features that do not exist in their world of 
experience. Crucial questions therefore include the 
following: what is the subject matter of formlings? 
Which features were chosen for depiction and from 
which perspectives? As Christopher Chippindale 
pointed out, the relationship between the shape of 
the real subject and the shape of the depiction is a 
complex one.’ Even the way a painting is oriented 


may make it look odd, particularly to viewers who 
are not familiar with picturing manners in a specific 
cultural and artistic tradition. I approach formlings 
with this caution in mind and explore possible ave- 
nues for perceiving these images. 

As the epigraph states, a central methodologi- 
cal problem in interpreting formlings concerns, 
firstly, their origin (what these ancient images 
depict), and secondly, their symbolic meaning(s). 
Formlings are intricate in so far as their interpreta- 
tion involves these two levels of analysis, but this 
intricacy is not entirely unique in rock art research. 
Writers have approached this complication in 
two different ways. On the one hand, formlings 
have been interpreted as decorative patterns* or 
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simply as abstract designs.’ This aesthetic view is 
inconsistent with our understanding of San paint- 
ing manners, the range of formling contexts and 
the corroborative San ethnography. The second 
approach sees formlings as depictions of natural 
and cultural phenomena; in other words, they 
have material references. In many early studies 
this latter approach ended with the identification 
of somewhat varied and incongruous subject mat- 
ter that formlings were said to portray. As noted 
in earlier chapters, these suggested phenomena fell 
short of the range and complexity of formlings. 

It is noteworthy that in those early identifications 
there was little attempt to demonstrate in a system- 
atic manner the specific correspondence between 
formlings and what they were asserted to depict. 
The inferred subject matter was arrived at through 
superficial resemblances and associations, which 
were taken to be self-evident. For example, apart 
from seeing formlings as abstract designs, Peter 
Garlake also inferred that their iconic referents were 
the human liver and spleen.° This assertion was not 
demonstrated beyond an observed human abdo- 
men superimposed over a formling oval core. In 
this study, by contrast, | demonstrate point by point 
those areas of correspondence between specific fea- 
tures of formlings and traits in what I have identi- 
fied as their subject matter. It is worth remember- 
ing that we need to attune ourselves to San ways of 
depicting various subjects in order to perceive the 
manner in which formlings portray their subject 
matter. Formling shapes vary, but in that diversity 
there is also a remarkable regularity in their funda- 
mental components. They have consistent, typical 
features and decorations that cannot be explained 
by reference to the phenomena suggested in nearly 
all the earlier views. Furthermore, the painted con- 
texts show that these formlings constitute a concep- 
tually coherent category, which might have some 
basis in culturally recognisable subject matter and 
associated cosmological beliefs. 

If we accept, as I contend we must, that form- 
lings have physical correlates, their subject matter 
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must be demonstrated rather than asserted. The 
multiple features of formlings — such as microdots, 
oval flecks, orifices, ovoid shapes and crenellations 
— are distinctive and need to be accounted for in 
the subject matter. A preliminary examination of 
formlings left me feeling both curious and vexed 
because the features did not appear to match any- 
thing mentioned in earlier explanations. I believed 
there had to be something that previous writers 
had missed and I wanted to discover that missing 
aspect. I was also fascinated by the idea of why this 
subject matter had remained elusive to research- 
ers for a century. I considered different possibilities 
and, through a process of elimination, retained one 
subject that fits closely the morphology of form- 
lings and their embellishment features. On that 
note, | move on to describe what I call the eureka 
moment of my journey of exploration. 


REVEALING THE SUBJECT MATTER OF 
FORMLINGS 


I preface my eureka moment with an anecdote. As 
was common with many ardent students of San rock 
art in the 1990s, I read Harald Pager’s celebrated 
book Ndedema’ in a quest to broaden my knowledge 
about the rock art in South Africa. Although the 
book is couched largely in a descriptive rather than 
an interpretative framework, I believe it occupies a 
class of its own in the detailed manner in which the 
paintings were recorded from the Ndedema Gorge 
sites and surrounds in the Drakensberg. It was as 
a result of this book that I became fascinated with 
the idea of rock paintings of bees’ nests and to hon- 
eycombs. Acting on this interest, I decided in the 
summer of 1997, after completing my Honours 
degree at the University of Cape Town, to visit all 
the painting sites in the Ndedema Gorge that Pager 
had copied in the late 1960s. I specifically wanted 
to observe first-hand the colourful panels he had so 
meticulously recorded, as well as the paintings he 
had interpreted in apiary terms. 


With the generous assistance of Aron Mazel 
(then based at the Natal Museum in Pietermaritz- 
burg), who arranged for my visit with the Cathedral 
Peak Park officials, 1 was able to hike to all the sites 
that Pager had recorded except for two, which I was 
told had long been lost. At first I thought this meant 
that no one since Pager’s work in the 1970s had 
been able to relocate them. However, upon inspect- 
ing the rock art records that Mazel had lodged with 
the reserve after his extensive surveys in the area in 
the 1980s, I noticed that the sites were recorded, 
although some were without GPS coordinates. The 


latter technology became widely available and used 
from the 1990s onwards, but before that the geo- 
graphical positions of sites were worked out manu- 
ally and a dot pencilled in on the map to mark the 
location. I did not have access to a detailed map of 
the area except for a basic one from Pagers Ndedema 
book. When I pressed the park rangers on whether 
it was possible to try to locate these sites while I was 
there, and what they meant by ‘lost’, one of them, 
a stocky and muscular Zulu man called Cremora, 
told me that some years after Pager had completed 
his recordings, one of the sites collapsed in a rock 


FIGURE 35: Following an early morning hike to rock art sites Siyakha (left) and Cremora (right), a park ranger at the Cathedral Peak Na- 

ture Reserve, emerge from the Mlambonja River Valley, which runs parallel to the well-known Ndedema Gorge. The escarpment, predomi- 
nantly basaltic rocks, can be seen in the background, where paintings are rare. Paintings occur in lower altitude shelters within the softer 
Cave Sandstone belt. Some days we hiked for several hours to get to sites and on some we covered long distances rapidly on horseback. 

In the end we retraced 22 or so painted shelters in the area including all the ones that Harald Pager recorded in the late 1960s. 


5. Probing deep into formlings 
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FIGURE 36: This well-known painting from Botha’s Shelter in the Ndedema Gorge depicts bees shown as red and white images clustering 
along the white horizontal line just below the large eland (top middle) and honeycombs (which are not shown in this photograph). Pager 


meticulously reproduced it in colour, using his unique copying method based on life-size black and white photographs which he coloured 
in with acrylic paints. 
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fall during heavy rains — and another might have 
faced the same fate! I have never been able to ascer- 
tain the veracity of these claims. 

In the end I was fascinated with the detail 
exhibited in those images identified as bees and 
honeycombs, particularly at Botha’s Shelter (Figure 
36) and Eland Cave sites where there are images 
of what Pager thought were depictions of stingless 
bees’ combs. Indeed, most paintings that Pager had 
interpreted as honeycombs or bees’ nests appeared 
convincing, particularly those comprising nested 
or curved lines in association with what appeared 
to be winged insects — the so-called bees. How- 
ever, in Matopo, where I would later conduct my 
own research in earnest, there are no such images 
as recorded by Pager in the southeastern moun- 
tains of South Africa. Quite a few of the Matopo 
formlings are, however, associated with clearly 
depicted winged insects. These insects are visually 
different from the ones Pager recorded: in Matopo 
their bodies and wingspans are longer and so they 
tend to be slightly larger than the Drakensberg 
images. The wing forms are also different: in the 
Drakensberg they appear as small white blobs on 
either side of the short red body, whereas in Mat- 
opo they are paired, slightly slender and obovate 
appendages on both sides of the body. Given these 
differences, I was intrigued that Pager had grouped 
his beehive imagery from South Africa and the 
formlings from Zimbabwe under one overarching 
apiary explanation. 

Pager then argued that a familiar, but much 
smaller, image panel in Matopo depicted a honey 
gatherer using a torch to smoke bees out of their 
nest.* I had seen this painting panel several times 
before I took the Ndedema Gorge trip and, after 
examining Pager’ copy, I became sceptical, ini- 
tially about whether he had correctly observed 
the fleck images as having wings. I decided to 
revisit the site specifically to examine the details 
of the original panel against Pager’ copy in order 
to verify whether his supposed bee images did 
indeed resemble bees or some other kind of insect 


form. This visit happened in 1999, when I guided 
a group of experienced researchers and others 
who had observed San rock art in various parts 
of the subcontinent to see the eNanke Cave. They 
included Janette Deacon, Benjamin Smith, Geof- 
frey Blundell, Alec Campbell and David Coulson. 
Some were visiting Matopo for the first time while 
others had seen some of the sites in the area before. 
The excursion presented an unusual opportunity 
because the group formed a strong ‘field caucus’ 
to debate what was observed and to see whether 
there would be consensus in what we thought was 
depicted. 

On returning from eNanke, I showed the group 
the small overhung Toghwana Dam site (Figure 37 
A & B) where the panel is found that Pager said 
was a honey-gatherer smoking bees out of their 
nest. Standing a number of metres off the path to 
eNanke, the site is shielded by shrubbery and large 
boulders and can easily escape the attention of 
passers-by. Hikers’ attention is mostly drawn to an 
exposed but fenced-off area with dagga (terracotta) 
remains of an Iron Age smelting furnace a few 
metres away, so the painting site is still very well 
preserved and untouched by vandalism. I consider 
this site to be one of the gems of my study and 
at that time it felt imperative to discuss some of 
its features with experienced fieldworkers. Using 
a field magnifying glass I was able to confirm the 
accuracy of Pager’s copy: the fleck images which he 
interpreted as bees did indeed have appendages, 
which appeared to be facing downwards. A ques- 
tion that had bothered me for a long time was why, 
if these appendages were wings, were the insects 
inverted? Surely bees and other winged insects do 
not fly inverted? To my knowledge, only dragon- 
flies have this ability. I then drew this feature to the 
attention of my colleagues and the debate began. 
Deacon observed that in at least one image these 
downward-facing appendages seemed to resemble 
legs. So were these bees, as Pager argued them to 
be, depicted with legs? How do these images com- 
pare with known examples in the southeastern 
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FIGURE 37 (A, site setting & B, close-up of the panel): The Toghwana Dam site contains a formling associated with flying termites, with 
a human figure appearing to block their exit from the mound nest. Several animal forms and human figures surround this central cluster. 
Note the unusual form of the overhang of this site, which along with the big boulders in front create a sense of enclosure inside the 


alcove of the shelter. 
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FIGURE 38 A & B: Although these comprise a rare category of subject matter, insect forms are depicted in San rock art and are often 
identifiable, as in these two examples of locusts or grasshoppers from a site in northern South Africa. The images show the typical long 
hind limbs and the distinctive body shape of the Acrididae family, which cannot be mistaken for flying termites or bees. 
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FIGURE 39: In the Mtsheleli Valley in the Matobo National Park and in several other localities in Matopo, there are caves containing terracotta 
grain storage bins such as this example. It was these grain bins that we set out to relocate when we found the small site with a formling and 
what appeared to be depictions of mushrooms on its top edge. Regrettably, this formling site has never been found again. 


mountains of South Africa where Pager conducted 
most of his studies? 

Images of bees in the Drakensberg are depicted 
with wings only, never with legs. And these append- 
ages generally face upwards rather than downwards. 
So if the Toghwana Dam site images were bees, one 
would expect them to either have both the wings 
and legs, or wings only. These images are therefore 
possibly something other than bees. It is worth 
noting that Pager himself had previously also sug- 
gested the possibility that formlings could be depic- 
tions of other biological subjects, such as stingless 
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bees’ nests,’ while Nicholas Walker later speculated 
the possibility of some invertebrate forms, such as 
wasps.'° Could these images be representations of 
these other insect forms? Or could they be locusts, 
which are commonly mentioned in the southern 
San ethnographies? Yet locusts have distinctive, 
stout body shapes; their pronounced back legs, 
abdomens and large heads do not correspond with 


the images in question. There are good precedents 
of locust images in the rock art of Mapungubwe 


National Park in South Africa, whose main features 
are large legs, abdomens and heads (Figure 38 A & 


B). They are incontrovertibly locusts or grasshop- 
pers. However, if the downward-facing appendages 
on some of the Toghwana Dam images are legs, then 
a possible insect form that I had started using as my 
working premise requires closer examination. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE LOST SHELTER 


In the Preface I mentioned an induction that I 
received in 1995 when I first joined the Natural 
History Museum in Bulawayo. It was during this 


time that Kemesi and Edward took me to rock 
art and other archaeological sites in the western 
region under which Matopo falls. On one of the 
site visits they took me through the Miombo thick- 
ets and rocky terrain along the Mtsheleli Valley 
in an attempt to find a hidden cave which con- 
tained a series of well-preserved grain bins (Figure 
39), large pottery sherds, complete vessels and so 
on, all seemingly dating to the Refuge Period in 
this region. That places the chronology of these 
materials from around the mid-1800s onwards, at 
the time when ripple effects of the Shaka-Nguni 


FIGURE 40: A type of fungus called Termitomyces — or beefsteak mushrooms — grows on termite mounds as a result of the behav- 
iour of fungus-growing termites. Usually these agarics, which are the fruit bodies of this fungus, are fairly small but they can also be 
large and fleshy. 
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invasions known as mfecane or difaqane had 
reached far-flung regions of the sub-Sahara. There 
had been earlier Swazi incursions but these Nguni 
people had subsequently retreated before the 
arrival and permanent establishment of the Nde- 
bele nation in regions surrounding the Matopo 
Hills. Some of these vestiges might date to the time 
of the establishment of the Ndebele state in the 
later half of the 1800s. 

However, during our search we accidentally dis- 
covered a small, rather nondescript overhang which, 
for reasons that will become clear, I remember very 
well. Its facade was comprised almost entirely of 
shrubbery and a few large granite boulders strewn 
near the base of a castle koppie, all of which are 


typical features of this area. What is depicted at the 
site was, at the time of our visit, of little interest 
to me given my initial exposure to the impressive 
and famous densely painted cave sites in Matopo. 
I recall there being a few stick human figures and 
remnants of red pigment on the edges along wash 
zones that have darkened over time to almost black, 
soot-like streaks running down the face of the rock. 
Something else, though, caught my attention. 

On the right side of the panel there was a small 
blob-like image, which I didn’t recognise as a form- 
ling then, about the size of the two fists of a man 
put together. It had some well-demarcated cores 
and an outline around them. What captivated me 
most at the time were the features extruding from 
the outline on the upper extremities of the image. 
If my memory serves me correctly, there were three 
or four distinctively crowned forms directly joined 
to this outline and standing about three centime- 
tres tall. They immediately reminded me of beef- 
steak mushrooms which grow on termite mounds 
(Figure 40), a rare delicacy that I recalled from my 
childhood days at my grandparents’ home on the 
western fringes of the Matopo Hills. On several 
occasions as a small boy, | accompanied my grand- 
mother or sometimes my two aunts during good 
rainy seasons to collect these fleshy mushrooms 
from large termite mounds, which are a distinctive 
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feature of the Matopo landscape. This small site 
brought back cherished childhood memories but 
when I needed it most to confirm my revelations, 
after three intensive fieldwork searches between 
1999 and 2001, I was never able to find it again. 
Out of desperation I put a price on the site, asking 
Kemesi and Edward to search for it whenever they 
were in that area, but they never found it. They are 
both now deceased and the site remains mysteri- 
ously missing, in much the same way that Pager'’s 
Ndedema ‘lost’ sites are erased from memory. The 
moral of this narrative is that any site, however 
small, may hold the key to unlocking vexatious 
images. My memory of this site was the catalyst for 
enquiry into formling identification. 

In the field discussion with several leading re- 
searchers at the Toghwana Dam site, I recalled 
this image reminiscent of mushrooms on top of 
a mound, and termites consequently became a 
conceivable candidate for the images that were 
formerly thought to be bees. I speculated that the 
images might be depictions of flying termites and 
their nests. Studying Garlake’s 1995 published 
copies from northern Zimbabwe augmented my 
conjecture of a link between formlings and termite 
nests. One of his copies (shown as part of Figure 
40) bore similarities to the mysteriously lost site 
and several other images in Matopo, all of which 
appeared to corroborate my tentative identifica- 
tion. Even in the northern part of Zimbabwe, sev- 
eral examples came to light reflecting all the asso- 
ciations that 1 have indicated from the Toghwana 
Dam site and the lost site in the Mtsheleli valley. 
One such site is Zombepata Cave, where two form- 
lings are shown with insect forms moving out of 
their orifices (Figure 41). Armed with this infor- 
mation and reviewing sites where definitive exam- 
ples of formlings are featured, I began to notice 
the existence of unequivocal depictions of flying 
termites (Figures 42, 43 and 60). Up to that point, 
only one unequivocal example of a flying termite 
was known and acknowledged as such in Matopo, 
at Silozwane Cave (Figure 43)."! 


In my surveys, I found further incontrovertible 
examples of this insect form in at least ten known 
sites in Matopo, including the ones at eNanke 
Cave. Although images of bees are probably the 
best recognised and reported in South Africa, there 
are other insect forms such as locusts in northern 
South Africa (Figure 38 A & B) and moths in the 
Drakensberg (Figure 44 A) and the Brandberg in 
Namibia (Figure 44 B). That flying termites are 
featured in San rock art should therefore not be 
a surprise. My colleagues and I had discussed the 
eNanke Cave flying termites and the topic was still 
fresh when we tackled the Toghwana Dam images. 
I was pleased that they perceived the images as I 
did, but they were not aware then that my obser- 
vations were directed at exploring more deeply the 
subject matter which my research was increasingly 
revealing to be the central focus of formling depic- 
tions. Could formlings be depictions of termitaria, 
a technical term for termites’ nests, which are rec- 
ognisable as earthen mounds in the savannahs 
(Figure 45)? 


ARE FORMLINGS DEPICTIONS OF TERMITES’ 
NESTS? 


When looking for parallels between the formling 
depictions and their suggested subject matter, it 
is important to attend closely to the distinctive 
shapes, decorative features and painting contexts. 
Such an analysis is useful in cases where there 
is limited or no informed knowledge (i.e. direct 
commentary on the images or ethnographic anal- 
ogy) to aid interpretation.’ In such cases, available 
information is restricted to that which is immanent 
in the images themselves.’’ I predict that as with 
the bulk of San imagery, formlings depict their 
subject matter in a side view (a dominant princi- 
ple of prehistoric rock art, as noted by Jan Dere- 
gowski!*). While this does not solve the difficulty 
of recognising them, it provides a starting point for 
perceiving their ‘correct’ orientation. If formlings 


depict termitaria and flying (as well as what I sug- 
gest are ‘grounded’) termites, then what features 
of these forms are recognisable in the rock art? In 
my formal analysis to identify the subject matter 
of formlings, I combine the rich San ethnography 
and natural history information to interpret their 
symbolism (explored in the next two chapters). 

There are over 3 000 species of termites (Isop- 
tera), which is not that surprising given that this 
insect form has been in existence for over 300 mil- 
lion years. Of the more than 281 genera known 
worldwide, at least fifty-four occur in the south- 
ern African savannahs.’”? This represents 165 spe- 
cies in five families, about 19 per cent of the world 
total. Approximately five per cent of the world’s 
species are endemic to southern Africa. Nearly all 
these species of termites build distinct nests of one 
form or another and their differences are recognis- 
able. Favourable climates for termites are gener- 
ally confined to the tropics and subtropics, where 
the greatest range of species and termitaria can be 
found. Many termite species build both epigeous 
(above ground) and subterranean (below ground) 
nests, and both forms occur widely in southern 
Africa. They also nest in rock shelters and trees. 
While there is a wide variability in nest forms, 
those of fungus growers, the Macrotermitinae sub- 
family, possess remarkable architectural complexi- 
ties: with the actual nests centrally housed below 
ground level, their superstructures take the form of 
mounds and chimneys above ground. 

The most architecturally refined and delicate of 
all nests are those build by termites known as Apico- 
termes, another fairly widespread genus in Africa.’ 
While most genera construct irregular nest forms, 
those of Apicotermes are generally egg-shaped or 
ovoid, with well-defined internal galleries that are 
more regular and symmetrical in structure. One 
particular species, A. tragardhi, builds simpler nest 
forms that consist of small ovoids connected by 


narrow galleries, although these features are often 
irregular. Two other termite genera, Amitermes and 
the widespread harvester termites, Hodotermes, 
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FIGURE 41: These two formlings from northern Zimbabwe, at a site called Zombepata Cave, clearly depict a field of insect forms painted 
in white and shown flying or moving out of the formling orifices, while human figures appear to be approaching and reaching out to these 
orifices. As is common with most formlings across southern Africa, a wide range of animals and birds are painted as part of these panels. 
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FIGURE 42 (A, close-up of panel & B, tracing): At several sites there are representations of flying termites swarming above globular 
forms that could reasonably be interpreted as the termites’ mounds, known colloquially as anthills. While the detailed formlings reflect 
close-up and finer features of both the interiors and exteriors of the nests, these examples show only the outside forms, the earthen 


edifices that are a common sight above the ground in the savannahs. 


particularly H. mossambicus, build compact and 
usually spherical subterranean nests. These nests are 
divided into numerous horizontal chambers and ver- 
tical partitions (Figure 46).'’ Researchers agree that 
generally termitaria vary considerably in structure, 
even among the same species, although their basic 
structural elements remain constant.'® Although 
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each nest in the same species may not be identical 
to the next one, it will fall within the general range 
of recognisable elements of that particular species, 
as illustrated by the features of termitaria in Figure 
47. These examples indicate the general character of 
most of the known nest forms of termites. Common 
defining features of termitaria include: habitacle, 


FIGURE 43: (A) This image, from Silozwane Cave, is possibly the best specimen of painted flying termites but scattered in various parts of 
this shelter are some formlings, serpents, transformed figures and a wide range of animal and human figures. On the second image (B), 
two flying termites are shown hovering above dots and flecks on the edges of a second formling at eNanke Cave. 
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FIGURE 44 A & B: It is evident from these paintings that San artists selected characteristic features of insects and portrayed them 
in ways that would aid their identification. In this illustration, (A) is a moth from the Drakensberg, and (B) is a group of moths from 
the Brandberg, Namibia. 
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FIGURE 45: These are typical forms of termitaria in the savannah environs showing dominant mound structures above the ground 
surrounded by vegetation. As shown earlier in Figure 5 in the Preface, it is common to find mounds that are wrapped around a single 
tree in the centre of the main pillar; a relationship that would have not gone unnoticed by hunter-gatherer observers. The colouration of 
these termitaria varies widely depending on the type and colour of the soils in their habitats. 
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idiotheque, chambers and cells, walls separating 
cells, exit ramps for nuptial flights (though this 
does not occur in all species), chimneys, pores/slits 
on habitacle exteriors, fungus combs and gardens 
among fungus growers, moundlets or ‘surface boils’ 
on some species nests, and the insects themselves in 
various developmental phases.!” 

I turn now to a consideration of areas of cor- 
respondence between the morphological features 
on the formling images and the architectural fea- 
tures of termitaria. I do not, however, anticipate 
that features of termitaria will necessarily appear in 
their entirety on any given formling painting. This 
would not be expected, as images in San rock art 
do not usually carry all the features of their subject 
matter. Very often, only those features considered 
essential to the picturing purpose were depicted, 
while others were omitted or depicted in varying 
combinations. The co-variation of selected and 
omitted features, and which ones were depicted 
together, is not certain; it is not even useful to 
apply statistical validation since defined laws of 
nature do not govern cultural choices. What is 
clear, however, is that in San rock art the artists 
depicted those features they considered culturally 
significant, and often in exaggerated forms but not 
in any particular constant range of choices. Tak- 
ing this as a clue as to how artists fashioned their 
depictions, it dawned on me that the emphasis in 
formlings may not be on what is seen above ground 
as mounds or anthills — such as at eNanke Cave, 
where the mound is shown in profile with termites 
flying above (as seen in Figure 42) — but rather on 
the interior structure of termitaria. As we shall see, 
this perspective is where the crux of the matter lies. 


Formling contour = habitacle 


In most species, the underground nests are built in 
a sub-spherical volume or cavity called the copu- 
larium (Figure 48 A & B). These cavities have pro- 
tective empty spaces surrounding the habitacle, 
which is the actual nesting structure containing the 
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termite colony. These habitacles are typically spheri- 
cal or ovoid in form and fit in well within the under- 
ground cavity. In Macrotermes these habitacles can be 
the size of a football.*° Viewed in cross-section, the 
contour of the outer wall is replicated in the overall 
shape of most formlings that generally assume cir- 
cular, spherical or ovoid structural contours. There 
is a strong equivalence between the general shape 
of the formlings and most termite nest forms in the 
natural world. To understand this correspondence 
further, I scrutinise other aspects of this feature 
which are also distinguishable in formlings. 


Outlines of formlings = idiotheque 


The habitacles of termitaria carry protective outer 
clayey shells or walls, known as the idiotheque (Fig- 
ure 48 A). These encasing features vary in thick- 
ness and type according to termite species. Belli- 
cositermes natalensis build thick and massive outer 
walls, whereas other species, such as Microcerotermes 
and Amitermes, construct very thin walls. In some 
Macrotermes species, such sub-spherical laminate 
walls often consist of several layers.*! These walls 
enclose a much lighter clayish structure comprising 
the royal cell, fungus gardens and other chambers 
among fungus growers. Formlings often carry a line 
feature, single or multiple, which defines their gen- 
eral shape. It is this feature that some writers have 
interpreted as the stomach wall in human beings.” 
New evidence presented here suggests otherwise 
and points to termitaria as the answer to this outline 
feature on formlings. 


Orifices on formling outlines = chimneys 


Termites nests have complex gallery systems, usually 
comprising almost vertical or upwardly projecting 
channelsat the top ofthe nest, but also connecting the 
cells near the base.”? In Odontotermes transvalensis, 
these chimneys project above ground level and 
can attain heights of 1.3 metres or more.”* In other 
species, such as Macrotermes bellicosus, the nests 


FIGURE 46: These images show the typical interior features of a termitarium presented in a cross-sectional perspective, something that 
we are not ordinarily familiar with as these nests are almost always hidden deep underground. 


are equipped with a central pillar? and mounds 
observed in well-vegetated areas may be quite nar- 
row, resembling chimneys or cathedral spires.*® 
It has been suggested that these features regulate 
the humidity, temperature and gaseous exchange 
inside the nests,?’ but in some species they occa- 
sionally also serve as exit ramps for flying termites 
or as emergence towers for winged termites (called 
alates) in their nuptial flights.** Some species, how- 
ever, construct temporary launching pads before 
swarming” — these pads look like miniature spouts 
or openings out of the ground that some San people 
call !honno.*° Before swarming, the species P. spini- 
ger builds similar but domed structures as launch- 
ing pads.*! Overall, these are conspicuous features 
which San artists would have observed carefully. 

Small orifices or openings on formlings (Figure 
48 A), which are sometimes protuberant and elab- 
orate, allude to these features of termites’ nests. 
The chimneys and launching pads are associated 
with mound structures and so the San artists may 


not have had reason to differentiate them in the 
paintings when they placed them on the form- 
lings’ outlines. On some images (as in Figure 17 in 
Chapter 2), the chimney of a termitarium is shown 
very clearly. Note that the opening connects with 
the internal cores inside the body of the formling. 
Winged insects, which could be alates, are shown 
moving in and out of the projecting orifice and in 
the interior of the formling. In addition, the pres- 
ence of a tree, with two perched birds, next to the 
chimney further supports the view of this ecologi- 
cal context as a termitarium. Some formlings, such 
as this particular example, thus depict the interior 
features of termitaria as well as the epigeous chim- 
neys in their usual natural setting. This broadly 
symbiotic association of trees and formlings is 
central to my interpretation of these images and 
I will return to it in my discussion of their associ- 
ated symbolism. 
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[] Termite nest a] Termite nest cross-section 


|_| Various painted representations 


FIGURE 47: A closer inspection of termites’ nests reveals a complexity in their typical exterior features, 
which vary according to species of termites. These traits of a termitarium are presented in a cross- 


sectional perspective. 


Formling 
cores = cells and chambers 


The interiors of termitaria are revealing in their 
structural arrangements. Macrotermes and Odon- 
totermes genera construct nests in large centralised, 
subterranean cavities that consist of various cham- 
bers, often compartmentalised like shelves (Figure 
46 and Figure 48). In Macrotermes, the chambers 
formed by these partitions contain the fungus gar- 
dens and, near the centre, the royal cell with the 
physogastric queen.” The subfamily Macrotermi- 
tinde is associated symbiotically with a genus of 
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fungi, Termitomyces.*? This fungus is commonly 
referred to as beefsteak mushrooms. An inspection 
of some formling contexts reveals images that were 
probably informed by such termitaria, which con- 
tain fungus gardens that occasionally give rise to 
mushrooms during rainy seasons. In some species’ 
nests, such as those of Apicotermes arquieri, the inte- 
rior structure of the habitacle is always developed 
by divisions into floors, regularly superposed by 
concave partitions in a generally horizontal aspect. 
These partitions are joined towards the axial part 
by a complex system of ramps that also serve as 


communication in a vertical direction.** In another 
species, A. lamani, simple pillars with short ramps 
unite these partitions to form distinctive chambers 
or cells. The formling cores, often oblong, oval or 
elliptical, are therefore depictions of the chambers 
or cells that are found in the interior of termites’ 
nests. Their typical shapes are also very similar. 
The convoluted forms and banding on some of the 
formling cores bear partial resemblance to the seg- 
ments of the distended physogastric termite queens 
(see Figure 71 in Chapter 7), although I doubt that 
this was the source of this graphic insight. 


Interstices between cores = cell walls 


Distinct walls, often thin, that separate chambers 
or cells inside the nests define and give form to 
their internal partitioning (Figure 48 A @ B). 
These walls are generally horizontally supported, 
but sometimes they have short vertical orientations 
as dictated by the general structure and alignment 
of the chambers inside the nests. In the art, these 
features are the interstices between formling cores. 
They have been completely overlooked in previous 
interpretations of formlings but are explainable 
with reference to the internal features of termitaria. 


Formling crenellations = support pillars 
and pinnacles 


On the outside of the nests are a variety of complex 
features that differ in details of shape and size in 
various species, but are generally similar and rec- 
ognisable. The nests are usually supported on con- 
ical pillars at the base, as well as on the sides and at 
the top inside the underground cavities (Figure 48 
A &B). These pillars are often regular with points 
directed away from the habitacle. These features 
can ‘extend into the cave by very thin and frag- 
ile filaments’” to give the appearance of a spiky 
or crenellated exterior morphology to the nest 
structure. In aged nests of B. natalensis, the central 


pillars can be hypertrophied to lengths of about 
50 cm or more while the shorter peripheral ones at 
the bottom of the habitacle remain suspended. On 
formlings, this feature is shown fringing the edges 
of their outlines. These appear as spiked or crenel- 
lated forms that decorate the periphery. Another 
notable feature, particularly on the termitaria of the 
species M. natalensis, is the heavy fluting on outer 
walls of habitacles to form prominently projecting 
ribs or pinnacles.*° Again, these exterior features 
of habitacles are thus similarly replicated on the 
formling outlines as triangular or linear spiked 
crenellations on their fringes. They are found on 
detailed and well-preserved examples. 


Microdots on formling cores = pores and 
slit structures 


The greatest complexity of the nests occurs in the 
structure of the exterior walls (Figure 48 A G B). 
The idiotheque, as these walls are called, have a sys- 
tem of regularly patterned rows or grids of either 
pores or slits which open into the inside of the nest 
chambers?’ to facilitate ventilation and communi- 
cation with the outside. Similar structures in other 
genera are used for other purposes. Prior to nuptial 
swarming, some termite species such as M. natal- 
ensis construct special galleries between the ducts 
on the interior and exterior of nests, which appear 
as horizontally aligned openings in the wall that 
are sometimes slit-like.** These are comparable in 
arrangement to the pores and slits described above. 
Taken together, their form or shape and arrange- 
ment, however, are similar to the manner in which 
microdots are depicted on the bodies of detailed 
and well-preserved formlings. While some micro- 
dots could also represent the eggs of termites, they 
are often rounded into forms that evoke the pore or 
slit structures on the idiotheque (or outer shells of 
habitacles) in termitaria. It is the oval-shaped flecks, 
which I describe next, that appear to be convincing 
as depictions of larval forms of termites (Figure 49). 
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PAINTINGS TERMITARIA 


[] Contour || Outlines Cores i Interstices [] Orifices 


Ovoid or Idiotheque — Interior Divisions or Exit or launch 
sub-spherical clayey casings chambers/ compartments pad for for nuptials 
shapes of or shells cells of nests forming cells or or even 
A habitacle chambers chimneys 


FIGURE 48 A & B: A comparative formal analysis of the full range of features from various termites’ nests 
from different species reveals a remarkable resemblance that they share with the characteristic features 
depicted in formlings. 
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PAINTINGS TERMITARIA 


(a Cusps [] Microdots [Oval Flecks al Caps (a Crenellations 


Fungus combs/ Exterior pore/ Eggs, nymphs Fungus combs Filaments that 

gardens in slit structures of or adult as they appear at hold habitacles 

side views of habitacles termites the end of cut cells inside cavities 
compound mounds or chambers 
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Oval flecks in formling contexts = eggs, 
nymphs, apterous termites 


In the paintings, fields of oval flecks are often 
directly mixed with unequivocal flying termites 
or winged and legged insect forms. I suggest that 
the repeated juxtaposition of these flecks with clear 
images of winged termites might well indicate their 
relationship with these invertebrates. They are thus 
recognised as wingless termites, the workers and 
soldiers that are not only always in attendance 
when reproductive forms swarm out of the nests, 
but that are also commonly seen constructing or 
repairing the nests. Such oval flecks could also be 
nymphs, which have barely visible wing-pads, and 
some might even be eggs (Figure 49). The idea is 
not as absurd as it may at first seem: the clustering 
of oval flecks on the edges of formling cores, some- 
times on the inside, is suggestive of the termite 
aggregation behaviour where they cluster together, 
which is generally associated with nymphs in order 
to establish the cohesiveness and functionality of 
colonies.*” Even adults exhibit this aggregation 
behaviour when the colony is disturbed inside 
the nest. As noted earlier, these flecks have been 
viewed as ‘flows of potency’, but without any eth- 
nographic or natural history basis to support such 
a reading. Instead, as I show later, the San artists 
were acutely aware of this clustering termite behav- 
iour, which they represented as trails of flecks, 
inside formlings. 


Formling caps and domes = fungus combs 
and agarics 


Inside the nests of fungus growers a much lighter 
clayish structure comprises the royal cell and cham- 
bers with fungus gardens. These are whitish fungus 
combs, a distinctive element of these cells. A symbi- 
otic genus of fungi, Termitomyces,*° grows from these 
combs. Only occasionally during the sustained wet 
seasons do these develop into agarics’ or beefsteak 
mushrooms. It seems this nest cell phenomenon 


has been incorporated into the depictions as white 
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semicircular caps on one or both ends of formling 
cores. These caps often assume hemispherical to 
convex shapes that are very similar to the caps of 
the fruit bodies of Termitomyces.? Although colour 
is not always realistic in San rock art, the white pig- 
ment used in this case is probably not accidental. 
This feature is generally depicted in a more stylised 
and conventionalised manner than naturalistically. 
Whereas some panels could be a depiction of aga- 
rics above an underground termites’ nest, those 
forms could also be plant types, as mounds are fre- 
quently associated with particular tree species or 
other vegetation.** This association is strongly sug- 
gested in some panels, and is central in my discus- 
sion of the symbolism of formlings. 


Cusps = moundlets and fungus gardens 


Termite mounds of some species have a feature 
called ‘surface boils’,** which is the clustering of 
various domes. This feature is common among M. 
natalensis, where mound nests are especially strik- 
ing and conspicuous, often clustered with numer- 
ous moundlets.* The older nests can be gigantic, 
often reaching sizes of up to six metres high and 
thirty metres in diameter,** adjoined by many 
smaller ones nearby. These domes are usually in 
clusters sticking out above ground and around 
the original parent nests. This clustering is pro- 
nounced in the nests of M. bellicosus and is caused 
by the development over time of accessory nests.*” 
What have been called cusps in formling depic- 
tions may therefore be a combination of a schema- 
tised cross-sectional rendition of such moundlets 
and the fungus growing on them. 

This termite nest-building behaviour results 
in the jumbled’ appearance of domed nest struc- 
tures. When these structures are viewed from the 
side, one gets a perspective very similar to the two- 
dimensional depictions that we see on many form- 
lings’ upper extremities. Termitaria are not static 
structures, however;** they constantly enlarge and 
alter in size and form*® according to the age and 


size of the colonies throughout their lifespans. 
Formlings, too, vary in scale from as small as a few 
centimetres to several metres in length and width. 
This captures one of the striking features of termi- 
taria, which, unlike other subject matter that has 
static sizes and shapes, constantly alter form and 
renew themselves. 

Most formling depictions have what appear to 
be a series of domed or rounded tops where the 
cusps on their cores are trimmed closely by the 
outlines. This feature is explicable in terms of the 
exterior of the epigeous termitaria. This charac- 
teristic feature can be striking in those formlings 
with edges of unbounded oval caps or where the 
curves and convolutions of the edge are delicately 
outlined in white. In some instances only the semi- 
circular outlines of oval caps remain, as the rest of 
the image has faded. At eNanke this perspective 
is depicted as two merged domes surrounded by 
flying termites. It seems that the artist portrayed 
a view of flying termites actually hovering above 
a mound. Likewise, many species in nature, such 
as P spiniger, build domed structures above their 


mounds or the ground prior to nuptial swarming. 
It is from these structures, through small perfora- 
tions, that alates launch themselves.*° Even subter- 
ranean nests often end up as epigeous forms with 
visible mounds or domes above ground level. 


Human figures with tufted, obovate objects 


A final notable feature of formling contexts is that 
of consistently depicted objects held by associated 
human figures. In one painting near Toghwana 
Dam, this object was argued to be a torch used by a 
honey gatherer to smoke bees out of a nest.?' Con- 
sidering its tufted form, it might best be regarded 
as grass bundles that the San use as plugs or stop- 
pers to block flying termites from escaping out of 
their nests. This is a common harvesting strategy 
that ensures collecting large quantities of termites 
in one haul.” Other people in various parts of the 
sub-Sahara also use this grass-stopper method 
to collect flying termites (personal observation). 
This places formlings within a specific aspect of 
the San hunter-gatherer way of life — the physical 


FIGURE 49: Some of the definitive components of formling depictions, such as oval flecks and other forms of dots, could be representa- 
tions of termites’ eggs, nymphs and other wingless forms inside colonies or a combination of these. The eggs are particularly convincing 
given their oval shape. However, in the example shown here, there are also rounded forms that could be spores from a fungal species 
that is associated with termites. So the common mixture of rounded dots and oval flecks on some formling contexts could be a reflection 
of this association. 
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and spiritual exploitation of termites. In a com- 
plexly nuanced manner, the artists were reflecting 
on familiar natural phenomena in their daily lives. 
As will be seen, the symbolism of these seemingly 
mundane activities in fact lies at a far deeper level. 
In the same way that San hunters were acutely 
familiar with the eland’s physical and behavioural 
traits during their interactions with this antelope, 
they also formulated symbolic meanings around 
the observed physical traits and behaviours of ter- 
mites and their nests. 

In summary, the preceding examination of ter- 
mitaria and the corresponding formling graphic 
features plausibly links this category of painting 
with termitaria. This does not mean that formlings 
are replicas of termitaria; instead, these images 
convey a truthful graphic symbolic expression as 
perceived by San painter-observers. Formlings 
are a graphic reduction of termitaria to their true 
essence — those fundamental traits that carried a 
strong symbolic impulse at the core of the San 
spiritual world view. Although San painters might 
have fixated on the nests of fungus growers gener- 
ally, they also seem to have conflated these features 
with those of nests of many other species. In the 
end, termites as a broad category were couched in 
terms of the overarching symbolic meanings these 
invertebrates held for the San. 


TERMITE AND FORMLING DISTRIBUTIONS 


This study focuses on the Macrotermes and Odon- 
totermes genera among the fungus-growing ter- 
mites, as well as on the Apicotermes genera. Their 
preferred ecosystems and biogeography”? fall out- 
side high-altitude areas, wet and relatively colder 
climates as found in the Drakensberg and Maloti 
ranges. This distribution correlates neatly with that 
of the paintings of formlings, which are found out- 
side colder high-altitude regions of the subconti- 
nent. However, this should not be seen as the only 
reason why the southern San in South Africa and 
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Lesotho seldom painted formlings. Neither does 
this observation make termites and nests any less 
significant in the life and belief of those San who 
did not paint them. A converse regional feature is 
the over-representation and emphasis on the eland 
in relation to other animals as a key aspect of San 
rock art in South Africa. While eland are rare north 
of the Limpopo, their significance in San belief is 
generally acknowledged across southern Africa. 
Consequently, although termites feature promi- 
nently in |Xam ethnography, they are absent in the 
Cape regional rock art; we must remember that 
the [Xam were not, to our received knowledge, 
rock artists. Even if we accept that Dia!kwain, one 
of Wilhelm Bleek and Lucy Lloyd’s [Xam inform- 
ants, might have been accurate in his recollection 
of his father, Xatin (also written as Xattin), mak- 
ing an animal engraving in the Karoo in a place 
called |Kann,”* there are still several central themes 
in their folklore and belief system that were never 
depicted at all. The praying mantis, for instance, 
an avatar par excellence of the San trickster deity 
|[Kaggen, has never been identified in the rock art 
despite the centrality of this figure in [Xam ethnog- 
raphy. Many would agree today that there is no sim- 
ple and straightforward correspondence between 
San rock art and subjects mentioned in their 
folklore or mythology. 


FORMLINGS: HONEYBEES’ NESTS AND HONEY- 
COMBS PERSPECTIVE 


Some formlings vary in the level of detail from the 
typical forms that depict termitaria, but a common 
feature for both is their oblong- or ovoid-shaped 
cores. These formlings comprise rows of elongated 
ovals or segments of cylindrical shapes and thus 
fall outside of the termitaria category. This group, 
although less frequent in Matopo, was significant 
for San artists in some parts of southern Africa. 
Their segments, however, tend to assume a con- 
cave alignment (Figure 50). Their arrangement 
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FIGURE 50: Several defining features of bees’ nests and honeycombs might resonate with the termitarium imagery, as shown in this 
illustration. It is probable that there is a symbolic overlap between this subject matter and the termite emphasis in San religious thought 
and world view. 


shows that they depict features that can be inter- 
preted in terms of honeycombs hanging down 
within beehives, as demonstrated by earlier writ- 
ers.’ These images, found largely in the Drakens- 
berg, are especially convincing when associated 
with the paintings of insect forms that might be 
bees in attendance. The images are clearly distinct 
from formlings, but that does not mean that these 
subjects were not in some ways related metaphori- 
cally. Pager invoked the apiary explanation for 
the horizontal cores, arguing that honeycombs 
are aligned inside beehives in this manner.”° He 
described the alignment as a worm’s-eye view of 
parallel sets of combs seen from beneath. He also 
noted that honeycombs are built vertically. 


These forms described by Pager are, however, 
distinct from the common horizontal orientation of 
oval or oblong cores in most formling depictions. 
Some known examples show a set of curved pat- 
terns, sometimes covered in flecks and merged at 
the top of an inverted catenary form. In the Drak- 
ensberg, depictions of small insect forms, usually 
with minutely painted red bodies and white pairs 
of wings (often faded in some panels), surround 
these honeycomb shapes, supporting the apiary 
view. As these illustrations and my approach show, 
there is more to these images than just a record 
of San apicultural practices. Their significance and 
correspondence derives from the fact that bees, 
like termites, are social insects with a caste system 
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including workers, soldiers, queens and kings. 
Bees tend to nest in abandoned termite mounds 
where the underground has already been carved 
out and the climate inside the chambers is opti- 
mal. Such structures also allow the bees to enter 
and exit with ease. As with termites, bees also 
nest in trees and rock shelters. It becomes obvi- 
ous once all these factors are considered that these 
two insect forms probably share symbolic asso- 
ciations in San thought and cosmology. It is no 
wonder that, for the San, there should be strong 
equivalence between fat (i.e. termites) and honey 
(i.e. bees) in terms of their physical character and 
manifestation in nature. 

This chapter demonstrated that formlings 
depict termitaria and flying termites and that a few 
of these images might overlap with representations 
of beehives and honeycombs. While the character- 
istic exterior features of termitaria are evident on 
some formlings, depicted in varying combinations, 
the graphic emphasis was primarily on the interior 
characteristics, shown in a cutaway fashion. How- 
ever, because the interiors of termitaria are unfa- 
miliar to observers outside the San artists’ cultural 
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world, previous writers encountered difficulties in 
recognising them as such. Why would artists focus 
on and expend so much energy finessing the detail 
and colouring on a seemingly obscure perspec- 
tive? Were they deliberately creating an ambigu- 
ous category? To answer these questions, I argue 
in the next chapter that the choice of the internal 
structure of termitaria holds the key to the sym- 
bolism of formlings. Although there is a degree 
of similarity between some formlings and apiary 
images, beehives or honeycombs are rare in the 
Matopo Hills, and even in the Drakensberg where 
the classic cases are found they constitute a small 
percentage of the total ensemble of subject matter. 
However, | accept the apiary view as a substantive 
element of my core interpretation of formlings. I 
therefore explore the parallel symbolism that the 
apiary theme shares with that of flying termites 
and termitaria. In nature, these phenomena are 
closely related in form, behaviour and habitats, so 
it would make sense that San observers did not 
treat them as separate entities when formulating 
the spiritual symbolism around them. 
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In a work of art any element however paltry has to be 
firmly related to the total structure in a complex web of 
cross ties radiating across the entire picture plane.' 


Having identified the subject of formlings through 
defining their forms and comparing their mor- 
phology and decorative attributes against biologi- 
cal phenomena, I state that formlings are represen- 
tations of termitaria. In a few definitive examples 
the flying termites are even depicted in association 
with formlings. In some marginal formlings honey- 
bees’ nests and honeycombs, as studied by Harald 
Pager, were possibly conflated in the depictions. 
This probable association augments my argument 
that termitaria and flying termites are the key sub- 
ject matter of formlings — exploring the conflations 
and associated imagery reveals the symbolic spec- 
trum of the subject matter. 

In the first part of this chapter I focus on the 
painting contexts of formlings. My analysis shows 


that formlings were structured in a manner that 
adheres to the general manner of San graphic 
representation in southern Africa. Understanding 
formlings’ relationships with associated imagery, 
as individual metaphors in their own right, allows 
interpretation of their symbolic associations and 
may help to place an enigmatic image or class of 
paintings in a category of San life and belief.’ 
Since San rock art is currently approached from 
a detailed understanding of San ethnography, the 
second part of this chapter deals with aspects of San 
belief and cosmology which revolve around termi- 
taria, flying termites and also, as a supplementary 
metaphoric layer, bees and honey. The significance 
of the metaphoric links between these insect forms 
and aspects of San belief and spiritual world view is 
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FIGURE 51: (A, tracing & B, photograph): This richly depicted formling shows an association of various animals, human figures, botanical 


images and other subject matter as metaphorical features carefully selected to augment one another to give full meaning to the painting 
panel. 
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relevant to unravelling formling painting contexts. 
In order to comprehend the painting contexts, I 
review the significance of these insect forms and 
suggest why they, and not other insects, were cho- 
sen for depiction. I also discuss both the mundane 
and the supernatural values these insects have in 
San thought in order to elucidate the symbolism 
of formlings. At the first level of symbolic analy- 
sis, it seems that the meaning of formlings hinges 
on San religious beliefs concerning flying termites 
and bees as honey-fat creatures — both substances 
hold high symbolic value for the San. At the sec- 
ond level, I argue that since ‘religious statements 
are symbolic, not iconic, because they signify by 
an association of ideas rather than by likeness or 
similarity’? we should search for San metaphoric 
cross-referencing between the natural history of 
these insect forms and various aspects of San belief 
and cosmology. I suggest that these insects are 
strongly connected with a powerful cosmological 
concept in San thought and world view. Therefore, 
in the rock paintings, formlings became its medi- 
ated symbolic representation. 


FORMLING CONTEXTS AND SAN 
METAPHORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Although formlings are occasionally painted alone, 
they are frequently found in complex relation- 
ships with a variety of other imagery. The range 
of potential meanings is focused in the graphic 
contexts — the spatial arrangements, juxtapositions 
and superimpositions — of the various metaphori- 
cal representations across the panels. In Matopo, 
the most common image associations featured 
with formlings include various species of animals, 
botanical images* and human figures. Formlings 
are also found surrounded by fields of flecks and 
various types of dot patterns and microdots, these 
being the size of a pinhead in most cases (Figure 
52). Complex painting contexts conflate formlings 
with plant forms, which are depicted as if growing 
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from the edges or on the upper extremities of 
formlings. As some writers have noted, ‘Trees and 
animals stand on ovals,” as shown in Figure 53. 
Intriguing conflations include those of formling 
ovals that are enclosed in corms or similar struc- 
tures of plant forms (Figure 54 A & B). About 
these contexts, Peter Garlake remarked that ‘exam- 
ples of ovoids [are] enclosed in long lozenges with 
lines or tufts at one end which look like bulbs, 
plants or roots’.° However, in his exploration of 
formlings he did not discuss the possible signifi- 
cance of these fascinating associations. Yet such 
complexities imply rich symbolic meanings which 
were not random, but were informed by observa- 
tions of the operation of natural phenomena and 
ecological systems, including the human observ- 
ers themselves as social agents. In exploring these 
meanings, I describe specific panels that exhibit 
metaphorically rich painted contexts and that hold 
the key to our understanding of the significance of 
formlings. These formlings are by no means excep- 
tional cases, but rather represent a selection reveal- 
ing complexities that support my interpretations. 
The formling in Figure 51 carries consider- 
able information because of the complexity of its 
specific graphic details and other image relation- 
ships. The formling comprises eleven vertical oval 
cores placed nearly symmetrically. The cores on 
both edges are larger than the nine in the mid- 
dle. These middle cores are also darker and merge 
with one another in various places. At the base of 
the core on the right there is a plant stem, which 
branches out into five clear shoots. Superimposed 
over the same core towards the top is a beautifully 
rendered wildebeest and just below its forelegs are 
twenty oval flecks. Intriguingly, this wildebeest has 
eight legs, one set of which could possibly be a 
vestige of another wildebeest that has now faded, 
or it may never have been painted at all, with the 
graphic assumption that it would be understood 
to be behind the clearer example. Yet such a per- 
spective seems unlikely, because this characteristic 
feature of multiple-legged animals or several legs 


FIGURE 52: This formling reflects common design elements, including microdots and reticulated markings on 
some of the cores, with human figures approaching and holding some objects towards the formling. 


FIGURE 53: Formlings are commonly associated with botanical subjects such as in this example, showing what 
some writers in the past identified as a species of palm trees. Note the equid-like animal that appears to be 
lodged on the ovals and the human figure approaching from behind. 
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FIGURE 54A & B: (A) Some formlings, such as these examples, are conflated with what appear to be plant forms such as tubers or bulbs. 
(B) Note the hunter carrying fletched arrows and a bag approaching one of the formlings while another figure lies supine nearby. This is a 
common set of associations in these images of termitaria, as shown in Figure 52 as well. 


emanating from images is common in San rock art, 
particularly in the Drakensberg.’ To the left of the 
formling, two leafless trees — they have distinctive 
trunks and several branches on each — are painted 
on a line that might represent ground level. This 
line proceeds across the panel to connect with the 
formling. Where it passes and touches the edge or 
outline of the formling it branches into five root- 
like appendages, and then continues inside until it 
fades below the snout of a superimposed antelope. 
Another partially faded line continues from out- 
side the formling and stretches over several of its 
cores, only to terminate in a fade-out in the middle 
of the formling. 

A finely detailed polychrome giraffe, with charac- 
teristic reticulated skin markings, is superimposed 
in the middle of the formling. Three more giraffes 
are painted on the left; two are facing towards and 
one away from the formling. In-between the two 
giraffes that are facing each other there are two ver- 
tical rope-like lines extending above and below the 
ground level line. Other animals include five kudu 
cows, which are also superimposed on the formling. 
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Five more antelope, also on top of the formling, are 
probably kudu cows as well because of their distinc- 
tive long slender necks and, on one of them, very 
large ears. A little below the formling is a tsessebe 
(Damaliscus lunatus) with its distinguishing horns, 
high shoulders and a distinctive hump. (Often in 
the rock art in Zimbabwe, this animal is indistin- 
guishable from the alcelaphine family, particularly 
red hartebeest.) A partially faded line descends 
from the formling and stretches behind the leg of 
one kudu cow and a partial human figure to link 
with this tsessebe. A final but notable feature on the 
panel is a partial, large and outlined zoomorphic 
creature placed on top of and extending well above 
the formling. Although unidentifiable, its ears are 
rhinoceros-like, yet its bulky and rounded body is 
reminiscent of a hippopotamus. Given its confla- 
tion of features, it is better understood as depict- 
ing a rain creature, such as found in many regions 
south of the Limpopo. 

Similar paintings of fantastic creatures, called 
rain bulls or cows, occur throughout southern 
Africa, particularly in the Drakensberg and the 


FIGURE 55 A & B: Bleeding from the nose or mouth, as shown 
in this central figure from the Cederberg region, is a common 
feature in San rock art, indicating the link with this kind of 
haemorrhaging that San healers are known to experience during 
altered states of consciousness. 


Free State region of South Africa.® These creatures 
fit well within the beliefs recorded in the [Xam eth- 
nography about rain animals. In [Xam narratives, 
such animals are described as amorphous, conflat- 
ing features from various powerful animals such as 
rhinoceros, elephants, hippopotamuses and espe- 
cially felines, most of which have strong associa- 
tions with water and rain. San rainmakers, known 
as !khwa-ka !gi:ten to the [Xam, were said to have 
the supernatural ability to manipulate these dan- 
gerous animals so as to control the rain and other 
climatic forces. They caused the rain to fall by cap- 
turing the rain animal, !khwa-ka xoro,° at the pool 
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where it lived. The animal was then led across the 
veld where rain was desired and then killed. [Xam 
informants said it was cut so that its blood or milk 
spilt and fell as rain.!° 

The rain animal associated with the formling in 
Figure 51 has four lines exuding from its snout. 
Similar lines are often found issuing from the 
mouths or noses of people and animals in San rock 
art. These lines indicate nasal bleeding experienced 
by ritual specialists in trance (Figure 55 A @ B)."! 
These features link this formling to the non-ordi- 
nary reality of the spiritual experiences of San heal- 
ers. Furthermore, the two trees on the left and the 
plant form growing on the right of the formling are 
key parts of this spirit world symbolism. As I show 
in my exploration of the symbolism of botanical 
imagery, this spirit world symbolism centres on the 
strong association of trees and termitaria. For now 
I merely observe the importance of these informa- 
tive painting contexts and their fundamental meta- 
phoric association with formlings. 

Several metres away in the same shelter as the 
formling in Figure 51 is another well-known, but 
insufficiently examined, formling (see Figure 10 in 
the Introduction). It consists of thirteen outlined 
slanting cores, merged together in the middle. 
Seven of the cores in the middle are filled in with 
dark red ochre. It appears that these cores origi- 
nally had white caps on their extremeties but they 
are now barely visible, which is consistent with 
most examples elsewhere. The dark red outline, 
which appears originally to have followed closely 
the rounded ends of the now disappeared cores, 
is still visible. A vestigial silhouette of an antelope, 
facing to the right, superimposes the formling cores 
on the lower right side. Further below is another 
well-preserved antelope, possibly a tsessebe judg- 
ing by its characteristic horn shape and profile. A 
recumbent man, raising one knee with the other 
leg stretched out, reaches out to the faded antelope 
with one hand while the other hand holds a stick 
pointing towards the animal's snout. His hunt- 
ing equipment is depicted beside him, possibly 
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placed on the ground. There is another man above, 
kneeling on one knee and stretching out the other 
leg. His hunting equipment also lies next to him. 
He holds an indeterminate obovate object that is 
remarkably similar to several others held by human 
figures in similar formling contexts. A cluster of 
oval flecks is in front of this object (Figure 10 in the 
Introduction). Covered by some of these flecks is 
a contorted human form or an ethereal anthropo- 
morphic figure with gangling limbs. These flecks 
overlap the formling, onto the head of the faded 
antelope and the recumbent man, thereby connect- 
ing all of them together graphically. 

In the Toghwana Dam shelter, several kilome- 
tres from these two formlings, there is a similarly 
painted formling (Figure 14 in Chapter 1). It com- 
prises eight concave horizontal or sausage-shaped 
cores, the middle six of which are painted in red 
with faded lighter-coloured caps at the ends. On 
the right, near the orifice of the enclosing outline, 
these caps are covered in grids of red microdots. 
All around, on the inside of the outline, there is a 
single line of oval flecks. At the orifice, these flecks 
transform into a row of mixed legged and winged 
insect forms. The main row then branches into four 
separate rows. Below the three upper rows a kneel- 
ing human figure holds an object, similar to the 
one observed in Figure 10, towards the orifice of 
the formling where the insect forms are emerging. 
This object has a few lines that flow in the direc- 
tion of the holding hand in the manner of a mop 
brush. Similar objects occur in Matopo and in two 
instances they are associated with unequivocal fly- 
ing termites and what IL argue to be termites’ larvae, 
often called Bushman rice in [Kam ethnography. As 
noted in the previous chapter, these objects might 
be tufted grass bundles that the San use as plugs to 
block flying termites from escaping their termitaria 
and thus ensuring maximum harvesting. In the 
rock paintings and San belief system, these objects 
might have carried some metaphoric significance. 

A typical feature of formlings is their horizon- 
tal or vertical cores. In most examples, the cores 


comprise red middle sections with white or other 
lighter pigmented caps on one or both ends. 
Another consistent formling feature is the bound- 
ing outline. Patterned microdots, usually in white 
or lighter pigments, cover part of or the entire sur- 
face of formlings. Oval flecks are another key ele- 
ment and take several forms reminiscent of termites 
in their various developmental stages. In some 
paintings, these flecks are depicted as trident forms 
flowing in and out of the orifices of formlings. One 
particular instance depicts winged trident or bird- 
foot motifs associated with oval flecks entering and 
exiting a protuberant orifice on the formling (as 
shown in Figure 17 in Chapter 2). A tree image, on 
which two birds are perched, is positioned nearby. 
A poorly preserved tasselled bag hangs above the 
tree. A vestigial human figure is visible on the low- 
est core of this formling. There are two oblong 
shapes that contain rows of oval flecks on the lower 
left portion of the formling. The outer edges of cer- 
tain formlings have conical- or triangular-shaped 
spikes, which vary in size and number. In some, 
human figures, therianthropes and animals are 
enclosed inside the formling cores and in-between 
their interstices. In yet other contexts, fantastic 
creatures are superimposed on the cores, and some 
move out of them and towards the orifice to exit 
from the formling interiors. Such painting contexts 
are illustrated in The Hunter's Vision.'? 

Bearing in mind these painted contexts, | now 
describe an approximately six-metre long and over 
one-metre high formling (Figure 56) from northern 
South Africa which carries remarkable resonances 
with similar panels in Zimbabwe and Namibia. 
This panel contains several peculiar image associa- 
tions, and yet overall they all seem to fit well within 
the broader conceptual framework of other typical 
formling contexts. Various images on this formling 
may appear disparate and unrelated, yet on closer 
examination they are supplementary and relate or 
string together a series of metaphorical connota- 
tions. For ease of reference, I begin on the left-hand 
side and move to the right in my description of this 


formling. This does not, however, suggest that the 
meanings of these images developed in this unidi- 
rectional linear progression. 

The very left part of the formling shows three 
ornate women with finely painted bands of what 
could be strands of beadwork on their wrists, 
shoulders and, on one of them, the knees as well. 
Two women wear typical San animal skin aprons. 
An intriguing feature on one of them is what looks 
like minute oval flecks, similar to those commonly 
found with formlings in Zimbabwe. These vertically 
oriented flecks are, however, a little longer and nar- 
rower towards their upper parts. On human figures, 
although they can be understood in terms of the 
similar Drakensberg images that depict erect bodily 
hairs, I suggest an association with termites.'* These 
women, like the three faded women below them, 
are depicted in front-on view and have both arms 
raised. In line with the thread of my argument, this 
association of oval flecks and female figures con- 
notes a convincing symbolic link between termites 
and women, which I develop below. 

The formling comprises thirty-three vertical fea- 
tures whose slanted shapes are still recognisable as 
a variety of formling cores. Along the edge of these 
cores is a delicate ashy-white outline that is faded 
in parts, but probably originally covered the entire 
length of the formling. The line follows the curves 
and convolutions of the cores and on some trans- 
forms into fine hair-like crenellations (Figure 57). 
Around eight of these features are concentrated on 
the pointed tip of the fifth core. The line continues 
and on the fifteenth core it again forms six more 
such crenellations, also at the pointed tip of the 
core. The line continues further until the twentieth 
core, where it grows into nine crenellations, and this 
time all of them are nearly equidistantly spaced out. 
Above these crenellations is a small antelope with 
its legs painted as if they are wedged or trapped in- 
between these forms. This animal-trapped-in-form- 
ling arrangement is strikingly similar to some pan- 
els in Zimbabwe (as shown in Figure 53). Finally, 
the line then forms three larger crenellations on the 
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FIGURE 56: This formling from a site in the Waterberg District of the Limpopo province is perhaps the largest in southern Africa, covering 
nearly 12m? in area on the rock face. Although its cores are merged at the base right across its entire body, it has other elements that 
place it firmly in the formling category. The enormity of the cliff face is reflected in the height of the paintings and the author on a scaf- 
fold tracing the panel. It took three days to set up the recording infrastructure and several tracers over a week to complete the tracing. A 
small bridge was constructed across the adjacent stream to access the cliff face. 
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twenty-fourth core. The base of the formling edges 
on a prominent rock fissure that runs for several 
metres across the middle of the shelter. As a result 
of instability of the sandstone rock and observable 
flaking along this feature, the formling is poorly 
preserved. Nevertheless, some of its many features 
are still visible above the crack line. Here, a thicker 
line, weathered in parts, runs along the base rather 
like a seam, and in the middle section of the form- 
ling it grows into thicker, longer and more rounded 
finger-like crenellations. These are reminiscent of 
the smaller and thinner crenellations on the upper 
portions of the formling. Although the thickness 
of these forty-two crenellations is consistent, their 
individual heights vary. 

Seventy-two handprints in dark red, orange and 
yellow pigments are associated with the formling. 
Of this number, fifty are superimposed over the 
formling, while seven are placed underneath. The 
three left-facing antelope are probably hartebeest, 
one in white and the other two in red, and are 
painted close to each other and above the formling. 
One of them is directly over and across two cores of 
the formling, while the other two are placed slightly 
above the upper edge of these forms. Hartebeest 
and tsessebe are commonly painted in this area, and 
also appear in other sections of the shelter. They 
have been shown to be as significant in this area 
as eland are in the Drakensberg.'* A few human 
figures above the middle of the formling appear to 
move across and in-between the core interstices in 
singular fashion to the eNanke Cave formling. 

This panel exhibits a thin ashy-white (and 
probably turned black in parts by now as a result 
of weathering and ageing) line that is visible in var- 
ious sections above and across the formling. This 
delicately painted line maintains the same thick- 
ness of about a millimetre throughout its length. 
While nearly horizontal in some places, it is near 
vertical in others. The line is partially faded in 
parts, but where it is not visible, this is not nec- 
essarily due to weathering. Instead, it appears to 
have been depicted as discontinuous. In places, its 
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tips or end points are well rounded where it stops 
or starts, giving the appearance of weaving in and 
out of the formling. This feature is comparable to 
the manner in which similar lines, known as the 
‘thin red line’ or ‘threads of light’,!° are described 
in the Drakensberg. Several handprints are super- 
imposed over some sections of the line, an image 
form that is rarely found in relationship with form- 
lings. This anomaly might have added another 
layer to the meaning of the formlings. Such detail 
is only visible in the fully traced and redrawn panel 
(Figure 57). As is visible in the black and white 
reproduction, the sinuous line, similar to some 
examples in Zimbabwe, is an integral element of 
the symbolism of formlings. 

To unravel the meanings of these diverse form- 
ling contexts, I begin with the metaphoric associa- 
tions of termites’ nests in San thought and cosmol- 
ogy. As noted, bees and their hives are woven into 
this discussion as a fraction of formling depictions 
might well invoke apiary imagery. 


SAN BELIEFS CONCERNING TERMITES/FAT 
AND BEES/HONEY 


While the northern and southern San ethnogra- 
phies have substantial information on termites, 
honeybees are by comparison infrequently men- 
tioned.’° However, the mere frequency of mention 
is not in itself a sufficient measure or guarantee of 
greater significance. In order to build a framework 
of understanding around the importance of ter- 
mites, I first discuss the mundane aspects and then 
the symbolic nuances of their ordinary associations. 
Even today, termites constitute a delicacy and a val- 
uable source of fat and protein, as do the eland and 
other antelope, among many San groups.’” Termites 
are cross-culturally used as food throughout Africa 
and in many other parts of the world. 

Lorna Marshall noted that the Jul’hoansi 
acknowledge that ‘[t]ermites are sweet to the taste’.'® 
She witnessed an occasion when the Julhoansi 


picked flying termites up and ate them ‘with excite- 
ment and relish’ for it is a ‘pleasant and rare taste’ 
in their diet.!° Marshall pointed out, however, that 
termites are not important in Jul’hoan diet, since 
they are only available on rare occasions, unlike 
various other meat and vegetable food sources. Ter- 
mites feature in Jul’hoan avoidance observances, 
particularly those associated with coming-of-age 
rites. Marshall noted that during Tshoma rituals 
(boys’ group initiation that comes after they have 
done their key first-kill individual ceremony) the 
initiates refrain from eating termites, although the 
reasons for the avoidance were not explained to 
her.*° It is noteworthy that for a boy’s first-kill rite, 
he must preferably kill an eland or any of the large 
antelope.*! The fat of the eland may be used to 
anoint the boy,” but among the Naro, termites’ fat 
can be substituted when eland fat is unavailable.” 
After the initiation the boy is accepted among adult 
male hunters or he may choose to become a healer. 
These associations of termites with boys as hunters 
and accompanying hunting and healing symbolism 
are linked to the fact that they are replete with fat 
and thus potency. 

Further south in the Cape region, the [Xam 
are recorded to have cherished termites as a food 
source, particularly at a certain stage in their life 
cycle. There are numerous [Xam mentions, from 
mundane to ritual, belief and mythological con- 
texts, of what early recorders reported as Bushman 
rice. This term has gained ambiguity over time, but 
for now I explain those specific references where 
it is clear that what people had in mind regard- 
ing this term, were termites. While most writers 
through the centuries used the term unproblemati- 
cally, even when they might have meant different 
things, it was George Stow who sought to explain 
the origin of the term.** He argued that it was of 
Dutch derivation and referred to ‘chrysalides of 
white ants obtained from the ants’ nests’. He did 
not just say ‘ants’, but expressly ‘white ants’, which 
although incorrect is in keeping with the collo- 
quial English usage. It seems that in Stow’ view, 


‘Bushman rice’ meant the eggs of flying termites. 
In A Bushman Dictionary,” the entry k“ane (with 
variants k“anisa, k“anifa) is the name used for ‘edi- 
ble termites’, but the compiler, Dorothea Bleek, 
also added that these are called ‘ants’. I suspect 
that even in this case, the addition of ‘ants’ to the 
entry was an abridged form of what should have 
been understood as ‘white ants’. However, this is 
a misplaced association, as termites and ants are 
not related in biological terms. Instead, termites 
are closely related to cockroaches.*® The confusion 
in early transcriptions stemmed from the fact that 
termites, in many languages including English, 
are commonly referred to as ‘white ants’.*’ Early 
writers may have transcribed statements about ter- 


5 in a common understand- 


mites only as ‘ants’,? 
ing for ‘white ants’. This use introduced confusion 
when actual ants (Hymenoptera) were mentioned. 
Therefore, Bushman rice (or the variants ‘ants’ 
eggs’ or ‘ants’ chrysalides’) in some but not all con- 
texts might have meant the eggs or even nymphs of 
termites rather than those of actual ants. 

As shown, further on in this chapter, in a narra- 
tion by ||Kabbo, a key [Xam informant, he clearly 
distinguishes between things that are alive and 
move (i.e. nymphs or adult termites) and those 
which he calls simply ‘fats’ (i.e. eggs), as mak- 
ing up Bushman rice. His description clarifies his 
understanding of this ‘rice’ being flying termites, 
and he clearly describes their white colour and 
behaviour in the rainy season. That said, there is 
a note in Roger Hewitt’s study of [Xam ethnogra- 
phy on different kinds of ‘ants’ chrysalides’? which 
suggests that, to some degree and in certain con- 
texts, the term ‘Bushman rice’ might have meant 
eggs of actual ants as well.*° So the chrysalides of 


ants (ants’ eggs, ||xé:, ||xé:) also became known as 
Bushman rice.*'! These variances are not surpris- 
ing and even today in the central Kalahari actual 
ants are favoured as food on account of their 
sour taste.” This quality is due to the formic acid 
produced by ants, which is chemically similar to 


acetic acid found in vinegar. However, the formic 
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FIGURE 57: Proper discernment of San paintings is in the detail: some of the minuscule but meaningful details — sinuous lines, oval 
flecks, hair motifs and others — of the Waterberg formling are better shown in the black and white laboratory reproduction, which 
took several weeks to redraw. 
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acid mostly disappears when the ants are boiled. 
Certain Native American groups consider ants and 
their larvae as edible tasty delights and also make 
what is said to be a flavourful honey-ant wine.*? 
By comparison, termites in the central Kalahari are 
significant in the diet of some San.** Although ter- 
mites are an important food item when available, 
their intermittent availability means that they can 
be exploited only on rare occasions,’ as Marshall 
also noted among the Jul’hoansi of the drier Nyae 
Nyae region in Namibia. 

In one comparative study of a selection of vari- 
ous pan-San myths, Mathias Guenther noted that 
‘the |Xam [relished the] highly delectable, larval 
and pupal forms of “ants” (i.e. termites)’.*° How- 
ever, termites do not pupate since their nymphs 
hatch directly from the eggs into miniature ver- 
sions of the adult termites. Nevertheless, in addi- 
tion to the dietary importance of termites, their fat, 
like that of the eland, was significant for more than 
culinary reasons. The symbolic significance of ter- 
mites can be gleaned from ||Kabbo’ narration: 


The rice [larvae of flying termites] consists 
of two things, kwari, alive, moving [things], 
and ssueri ssueri (fats’). They [[Xam women] 
heat the kwari with stones and they kill them 
with burning, with the stones’ heat. They lay 
them out on a mat and spread them. They 
become dry. The San women sift them out so 
that the wind might blow away the ‘fats’ feet 
(which they did run with). And then the San 
women eat real dry fat. The ‘fats’ which have 
(or get) feathers [wings?], they go to the rice’s 


ears, when they feel that the sun is warm, in 
summer, so that they may await the rain, that 
the rain may fall; that they may fly, going out 
of the rice’s ears. They go into the rain’s wet 
ground that they may henceforward be in the 
earth. The rice waits for new fats; those which 
are white; those which come back, while they 
come with the rice’s star.*’ 
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|[Kabbo shows the subtlety of [Xam knowledge of 
termites’ behaviour and how this was then con- 
ceived metaphorically. The nuptial flights are timed 
variously among different termite species, but gen- 
erally they occur in summer after the rain showers. *® 
The nuptial termites (flying reproductives, which 
would have grown from nymphs or ‘fats’ and which, 
to quote ||Kabbo, ‘have or get feathers’) excavate and 
‘enter’ the ground after courtship to start new nests 
and colonies. This ‘entering’ the ground ensures 
reproduction of new colonies and hence more larvae 
and more fat in the future. Furthermore, there is an 
oblique reference to the symbolism of fat and super- 
natural potency, here tied to the concept of replen- 
ishment within and from underground. The fat of 
termites was clearly a highly regarded substance 
among the |Xam, and the significance is also true 
for the San in the central Kalahari. While the Bleek 
family is known for its endeavours among the |Kam 
in the Cape, Dorothea Bleek became the first ethno- 
graphic authority on the Naron (or Naro) when she 
ventured into Ghanzi in western Botswana in the 
1920s. On this group, she noted that: 


After good rains the whole village decamps 
to the antheaps, in hope that the male white 
termites may fly out. Someone digs a hole on 
one side of the heap, laying bare the opening 
to the underground homes. If the right mo- 
ment has come, the winged males struggle up 


to the air, to start their flight, and fall into the 
hole, whence they are scooped into bags or 
egg-shells. Then the termites are roasted on a 
fire close by and eaten without delay. They are 
considered a great dainty on account of their 
fat, in which Bushman menu is often lacking, 


as only a few nuts of all the vegetable food 
contain fat, and most smaller bucks have little. 
Hence, there is great rejoicing over a fat eland 
or a successful haul of termites.*° 


Noting termites as a nutritionally important inverte- 


brate, George Silberbauer observed a similar activity 


among the Glwi in the central Kalahari. He noted 
that termite swarming often follows a late after- 
noon thunderstorm, whereupon people camp near 
a group of termite nests. ‘Every member of the band 
old enough to walk grabs some sort of container and 
rushes off to the nests, yelling in the greatest excite- 
ment, to catch as many termites as possible.”*” 

It is significant that termites’ fat is matched with 


eland fat in Bleek’s earlier description. For most 
San on the subcontinent, fat is a highly significant 
and desirable substance. Some writers have con- 
sidered the culinary value of termites in prehistoric 
landscapes such as Matopo Hills. For example, 
Nicholas Walker noted that flying termites, very 
rich in fat and protein, are plentiful during the 
early summer season in this region.*! Because of 
their occurrence in sufficient quantities, they could 
have been or could be exploited from termitaria 
in organised harvesting strategies. Using avail- 
able data, Walker estimated that, as an example of 
this richness, from 0.7 grams of termites there is 
between 7.4 and 25.2 per cent of crude protein 
and possibly higher fat quantities.*? As 1 noted in 
my discussion of the various painting contexts of 
formlings, some panels exhibit evidence of the 
exploitation of termites in Matopo. These images 
show human figures holding tufted grass plugs 
used to prevent flying termites from escaping their 
nests. This technique allows the termites to emerge 
slowly and in a controlled manner for a collector's 
easy and quick scooping into containers before the 
insects can soar off into the air. 

Further significance of termites and_ their 
fat is preserved in the Kalahari San folklore. 
The first syllable in the name of the superhero- 
ine G!kon||’amdima in Jul’hoan folklore means 
termite(s).** This link is centred on fat and potency. 
There appears to be synonymy between the flying 
termites’ fat and that of this heroine. They are both 
inextricably unified by their repletion with copi- 
ous amounts of fat. Fat is a distinguishing fea- 
ture of flying termites and especially the termite 
queens, which lie hidden in the deep cellars of 


nests. Likewise, G!kon||’amdima is described ‘as 
beautiful, and especially as fat, with the smooth 
skin that comes of having plenty of fat under it’.** In 
general, San pre-pubertal girls and maidens (and 
G!kon||’amdima was the maiden par excellence) are 
said to possess the duality of being fat and potent, 
or at least those are the qualities their communi- 
ties desire for them. Most San believe that girls at 
menarche are redolent with strong, or even dan- 
gerous, potency® because they have a lot of fat in 
addition to menstrual blood.*® 

The explanation for this conceptual duality 
recalls a similar San belief that eland possess strong 
potency due to their large amounts of fat. It is there- 
fore appropriate to regard these associations, eland/ 
fat, termite/fat and heroine/fat, as symbolic analo- 
gies. These linkages are elevated within the perfor- 
mance of the key puberty ritual for Jul’hoansi girls, 
called the Eland Bull Dance (Figure 58), which 
again demonstrates a clear relationship between fat 
(in this case eland fat) and new maidens. Explain- 
ing this association, an old woman called !Kunlobe 
said, ‘The Eland Bull Dance is danced because the 
eland is a good thing and has much fat. And the 
girl is also a good thing and she is all fat; therefore 
they are called the same thing.”*’ So fat is all impor- 
tant in this association. As noted earlier, among the 
Naro fat from flying termites is considered a perfect 
substitute in times when eland fat cannot be pro- 
cured.** Therefore, the link of the Jul’hoan heroine 
with termites’ fat is not misplaced; she is synony- 
mous with the fat and potency of powerful things 
such as the elands and termites. 

The strong symbolic bond between termites’ 
fat, potency and new maidens is further attested 
to in other ritual spheres of San people in the new 
Xade area of the central Kalahari. In a remarkable 
parallel to the Eland Bull Dance this bond between 
termites and maidens is dramatised in ritual per- 
formance among some San groups that possess 
a ‘termite song’ and ‘termite dance’ used during 
menarche ceremonies.” The termite species after 


which these rituals are named is called ||kam||dre 
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(scientific name unverified among the ||Gana San). 
The characteristic slow fluttering motion of this 
termite species during nuptial flights became a 
choreographic style in the ritual song and dance.” 
(This aspect mirrors San attitudes to bees; Stow 
noted a dance called t’Oi, or Bee-dance among 
19th century San along the lower reaches of the 
Orange River. A company of dancers transformed 
themselves into a swarm of bees, performing their 
evolutions with a buzzing chorus.”') Although the 
use of termites’ fat other than as food has not been 
recorded, it is probable that the fat of termites, 
whenever available, might have been used in the 
initiation rites and other rituals in the same way 
that eland fat, when available, was used to anoint 
new maidens during the Eland Bull Dance or 
brides in marriage ceremonies. 

Mentioning fat and its connection with supernat- 
ural potency echoes another significant substance in 
San thought: honey. Associations of fat and honey in 
San thought are conceptually inseparable. In some 
San languages, the names of these substances carry 
identical lexical forms and related semantic conno- 
tations. Fat in the Kalahari is variously called |nai 


and |khou: whereas honey is known by words shar- 
ing similar roots, such as ‘nai and !khou:.” In sev- 
eral creation myths, there is also a suggestion of this 
link between fat and honey. For instance, among the 
Xam, when |Kaggen made his first eland, he fed and 
anointed it with honey,” and it was for this reason 
that the [Xam said the eland grew larger and fatter 
than other antelope.** Similarly, among the Khoe- 
khoen of the Nama branch, their trickster deity 
Heiseb created his gemsbok (another big, power- 
ful antelope that is commonly depicted, perhaps as 
equivalent to the eland, in Namibia) wife and fed 
her with honey.” She, like |Kaggen’s eland, thus 
became fat and beautiful. The different character- 
istic colours of antelope were made through vari- 
ous kinds of honey.” The |Xam say these antelope 
are |Kaggen’s most favoured creations,”’ hence their 
imbuement with unusually high concentrations of 
potency. Their large quantities of fat, beautiful col- 
ours and strong potency, especially in the case of 
the eland, resulted from their symbolic connection 
with honey during their creation. Honey, fat and 
creation, and even human procreation, are central 


in San thought and ritual symbolism. 


FIGURE 58: As one of the central rituals, San girls’ puberty ceremony (Eland Bull Dance) is still a strong tradition alongside the healing 
dance and other rites of passage for boys, such as the first-kill ceremony and Tshoma in the Kalahari region. 
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When |Kaggen ‘wetted the animal’ [eland] 
hair and smoothed it with honey’ this might have 
referred to the act of sexual procreation.”® As Biesele 
argued, honey and fat are conceptual mediators 
between several oppositions, such as between men 
and women.” At the basic level, |Kaggen’s act may 
also suggest anointing with fat to ward off evil and 
bring about purity. In rituals and in myths, fat and 
honey are used for anointing too: as examples, fat 
(usually of the eland although this is not always 
stated) is used in rites of passage for anointing 
new maidens, or newly-weds in San marriage cer- 


emonies,” 


as well as during healing dances to rub 
trancers.°! This strong association between fat and 
honey appears to go back to creation, when honey 
is said to have been the food that the first large 
antelope were fed, which resulted in them growing 
fat, big and powerful. Yet there are other observ- 
able parallels that place these food substances in a 
symbolic tier of their own. 

The San recognise that fat and honey are anoma- 
lous foods that transcend the eating and drinking 
opposition found in all other hunted and gathered 
foods. They are the only foods that people can both 
eat and drink.” Being both liquid and solid in state, 
they also unify wet and dry, hot and cold® and 
thus mediate diverse categories as an embodiment 
of boundless potency. The San further noted the 
distinctive scents of these substances. In ||Kabbo’s 
account, when kudu eat honey their scent becomes 
like that of the eland,® which was fed on honey soon 
after it was created by |Kaggen. The San believe that 
this sweet scent is the vehicle for conveying inher- 
ent supernatural potency, which these antelope and 
the honey carry. The scent of fat and honey is thus 
an embodiment and transmitter of potency. The 
Jul’hoan have a concept, ~A, which does not refer to 
an ordinary odour but to the powerful smell often 
associated with the whirlwinds that carry ||Gauwa 
and his potency.® Therefore, because of their fun- 
damental liminality, fat and honey also mediate 
between the real world and the spirit world. It is 
thus understandable why fat and honey feature in 


repeated association with creation and activities of 
other supernatural creatures and beings. 

The creativity and power of honey and fat are 
counterbalanced by their negative connotations. For 
instance, honey is said to be a source of potentially 
fatal conflicts among the San if rights of beehive 
ownership are impinged. The Jul’hoansi go even 
further to say that honey can cause tension between 
#Gao Nla and ||Gauwa, if the two happen to favour 
and lead different individuals to honey from the 
same hive. It is also said that #Gao Nla likes bees 
and that burning them when one smokes them out 
of their nests displeases him intensely, in much the 
same way that |Kaggen loves antelope and hunting 
them displeases him immensely. Great God's wife 
Khwova N!a (among some Jul’hoansi groups), and 
|[Kaggen’s wife |Hantu!katt!katten (in [Xam it means 
rock hyrax, Procavia capensis), are both also known 
as the ‘mother of the bees’.®” It would be foolish for 
anyone to provoke these divinities by aggravating 
bees. Furthermore, as with all other spirit beings, 
#Gao Nla is said to be very fond of honey.®* If he 
wants to kill a person, #Gao N!a is believed to con- 
vert himself into honey and direct the unfortunate 
person to a tree where he has placed himself as an 
ordinary honeycomb. The person will then eat the 
honeycomb bait and die.® These beliefs show the 
great extent to which bees and honey permeate San 
thought and spiritual world view. 

Reverting to the painted contexts, I reiterate 
that the meaning(s) of formlings are structured at a 
far deeper symbolic level than meets the eye. Even 
if one accepts that some images depict honey gath- 
erers or flying termite collectors, it is important to 
remember that in such contexts people were not 
only gathering delectable and rather rare foods, 
but were also harnessing the significant sources 
of potency these foods embodied. In one panel 
from a site called Ebusingata in the Drakensberg, a 
human figure carries a stacked-up object, possibly 
a honeycomb. What makes this plausible is that 
the figure is also surrounded by a swarm of bees. 
That the figure bleeds from the nose indicates the 
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FIGURE 59: This painting from Ebusingata in the Drakensberg depicts an elephant therianthrope amidst a swarm of insect forms 
interpreted as bees. Regrettably, the site was destroyed and now only exists as rock fragments of the main panel, photographs and 
reproductions preserved at the Natal Museum in Pietermaritzburg, South Africa. 
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non-ordinary reality associated with altered states 
of consciousness.’° At the same site” there is an 
elephant-man therianthrope (Figure 59), also in 
the midst of a swarm of bees. These winged forms 
are similar to the ones at Botha’s Shelter (Figure 36 
in Chapter 5) and appear to be consistent through- 
out the Drakensberg region. 

In Zimbabwe, the images of insects are different 
and clearly identifiable as flying termites (Figure 
60). However, I recorded one panel in Matopo, 
near the Efifi Mountain segment of the scenic 
route, which has images that are very similar to the 
Drakensberg bees (Figure 61). The fact that they 
seem to be swarming in a linear fashion towards 
what appears to be a plant in blossom may sup- 
port the view of them as bees. All these paintings 
reflect the significance of these insects and aspects 
of belief that ritual specialists are in some spiritual 
contexts associated with bees, among other phe- 
nomena. As Marshall stated, ‘Bees and honey both 
have n/um.”” Indeed, the Jul’hoansi prefer to dance 
at the time of year when bees are out swarming 
in the belief that their potency can be harnessed. 
We can see here how the nature of imagery and 
related painting contexts highlight particular San 
spirit world experiences and beliefs about the rit- 
ual machinations of supernatural potency. 

Regarding common painting contexts focusing 
on formlings, one from a shelter called Zombepata 
in Guruve, northern Zimbabwe, shows an ornate 
woman, painted in white pigment, approaching 
and reaching out to the orifice of a formling from 
which insect forms, now recognised as flying ter- 
mites, are emerging (shown in Figure 41 in Chap- 
ter 5). Around the woman's abdomen are peculiar 
protrusions, similar to those placed on the insect 
forms, and which recall wings. David Coulson 
and Colin Campbell wrote about this panel that 
‘a female with one arm raised ... appears to direct 
the flow of arrows as they enter and exit the oval. 
Perhaps the figure is the very core of potency’.” 
These writers appear to have accepted Garlake’s 


original idea that such detailed features are arrows 


of potency (Figure 10 in the Introduction and Fig- 
ure 19 in Chapter 2). The white pigment used for 
this female figure is the same colour as that used 
for the associated insect forms. The female figure 
also carries a stick, in a similar manner to the other 
human figures associated with formling orifices. In 
another panel, a partially faded tasselled women’s 
bag is placed at the orifice with flying termites 
issuing out of the formling (Figure 14 in Chapter 
1 and Figure 17 in Chapter 2). It can be inferred 
from this repeated painting context that there is 
an association between women, their material 
objects and the supernatural potency of flying ter- 
mites. Reflecting back on the large formling from 
northern South Africa (Figures 56 and 57), we can 
now understand the female figures with oval flecks 
floating on their bodies in this light. It is the same 
association that the Jul’hoan superheroine, new 
maidens and termites’ queens share: they are all 
beautiful, enormously fat and powerful. That is the 
San way of life. 

At a mundane level, this link is evident in light 
of ||Kabbo’s detailed description of how women 
among the |Xam collected the flying termites and 
their eggs or nymphs for roasting in order to make 
Bushman rice. At a metaphorical level, we are 
prompted to recall the close connections for some 
Kalahari San between women, heroines and maid- 
ens during menarche, and flying termites during 
nuptial flights. The relationship between super- 
natural potency and women is rich and complex 
and appears to derive from their strong association 
with fat, much like the eland and termites, and 
their uniquely potent role as bearers of children. 
This association connects women with procreative 
prowess and, most importantly, the general creative 
power of the spirit world, where the divinities and 
spirit creatures reside. In as much as women are 
believed to be especially potent at the time of men- 
struation, it is also said that new maidens are highly 
potent at this transformational and powerful stage 
in their lives when early signs of fertility emerge 
through menstrual blood. In much the same way 
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FIGURE 60 A-C: Images of flying termites from various sites in the Matopo Hills, which are formally different from the insect forms found 
in the Drakensberg, as illustrated in Figures 31 in Chapter 5 and Figure 61. The latter are generally accepted as depictions of bees. 
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that young reproductive termites go underground 
to transform into the potent and fertile organ- 
isms to which ||Kabbo alluded, new maidens must 
enter the seclusion hut (which is a proxy for those 
liminal spaces similar to the spirit world) and 
shed their juvenility through initiation in order to 
become women, potent and fertile. The initiation 
ceremonies for new maidens are thus akin to alates 
(winged termites) in nuptial flights when they 
enter the ground and transform. And so the notion 
emerges of a symbolic nexus between fat/termites, 
fat/women, fat/eland, supernatural transformation 
and the attainment of strong potency. 


ASSOCIATIONS WITH OTHER METAPHORS 
OF POTENCY 


San ethnography shows that supernatural potency 
is central to their belief system and religious sym- 
bolism. Notions of potency permeate all aspects 
of San life, ritual and folklore. These notions also 
resonate in many ways with a myriad of imagery 
and their associations in the rock art. It is under- 
standable that some writers have therefore argued 
that formlings symbolise this potency. How this 
understanding of inherent symbolism in formlings 
is arrived at, however, is not explained; the danger 
of such assertions without a clear demonstration of 
the linkages is that the arguments become circular. 
Ultimately, all San paintings can therefore be said 
to symbolise potency in one way or another with- 
out having to tease out specific details and associa- 
tions. I argue that formlings, as depictions of termi- 
taria, flying termites (and to some degree perhaps 
an association with honeybees and beehives) and 
their strongly associated botanical images, hold the 
key to unravelling their crucial link with super- 
natural energy. Termites and bees contain copious 
amounts of the powerful substances fat and honey, 
which San believe to possess supernatural potency. 

The botanical class in this symbolic amalgam 
plays the role of mediator of realms; they are rooted 


in the underworld and grow towards the upper 
realms. Furthermore, various powerful animals 
mixed with these images build upon these associa- 
tions to connote the ultimate saturation of potency 
in formling contexts. These large animals often 
include eland, kudu, hartebeest, tsessebe and roan 
or sable antelope, among others. In Matopo, there 
are also large serpents, usually with antelope or 
feline heads (as in the example in Figure 69, and 
often these serpents are painted directly in associa- 
tion with formlings as at Labadzimba Cave, which 
is a sinous form linking several formlings and too 
long to reproduce realistically for publication. 
There are also mega-herbivores such as rhinoceros, 
giraffes and elephants in these contexts. Some of 
the Jul’hoansi groups in the Kalahari consider eland 
and giraffes to be especially powerful.” It must be 
noted, however, that few formling contexts feature 
eland since this animal is rare in the rock art north of 
the Limpopo. These great meat animals, as the San 
think of them, possess both njom and nlow (accord- 
ing to Marshall, ‘N!ow is a force that interacts with 
and influences weather most strongly. N!ow exists 
in all human beings and in certain large animals’),” 
and some, particularly the mega-herbivores, also 
possess |ko:dde,’° which is an especially dangerous 
level of potency. This potency, like that of Great 
God, is largely destructive to human beings, so that 
only healers have the ability to withstand it under 
special circumstances. 

The repeated choice of giraffes and antelope 
(almost to the exclusion of other animals) is signifi- 
cant in the symbolism of formlings. Furthermore, 
some formling contexts, such as at eNanke, also 
feature sub-aquatic metaphors, including fish, tur- 
tles and so on, while in northern Zimbabwe croco- 
diles are featured as well.’” Such creatures deepen 
the graphic metaphors and convey other symbolic 
properties of the realm represented by formlings. 
On this sub-aquatic connection, Walker suggested 
that fish are particularly linked with rain and water 
symbolism.’ Sven Ouzman has also argued for 
the association of fish and rain symbolism south 
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FIGURE 61: There are very few panels in Matopo, such as this Efifi painting, showing winged forms that might be bees swarming around 
a plant form in blossom. The lower ovoid cluster and those on the right are reminiscent of bee swarm behaviour known as ‘bearding’, a 
kind of clustering of these insects forming a beard-like shape. These are similar to the Drakensberg insect forms and markedly different 


from flying termite forms in the same area. 


of the Limpopo.” This perspective is plausible 
for formlings; as noted with the large rain animal 
with exudations from its snout (Figure 51), that 
panel supports this idea of rain symbolism. One of 
Elizabeth Goodall’ copies from northern Zimba- 
bwe, used by Thomas Huffman, shows a complex 
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association involving a formling, two crocodiles and 
a rain animal,®° which also has exudations from its 
mouth. The same panel depicts two crocodile the- 
rianthropes with gaping mouths interacting with 
this grotesque rain creature. It is conceivable that 
flying termites are themselves rain metaphors for, 


as noted, they emerge to swarm as portents of the 
wet season. Therefore the association of formlings 
with rain symbolism seems particularly strong in 
these painting contexts. An interpretive thread that 
runs through all these graphic metaphors concerns 
supernatural potency and the spirit world. Some 
elements in other formlings bear a set of different 
metaphors but they too point to a similar symbolic 
context of meaning. 

There are features that merit close attention in 
the formling from northern South Africa (Figure 56 
and Figure 57). I noted that one of the women has 
oval flecks on her thighs and groin region. You will 
recall that I suggested that these might be termites, 
indicating the strong link they have with women. 
However, similar features are repeated on some 
villiform cores of the same formling and become 
thinner and elongated. I suspect that they begin to 
mirror similar forms in other parts of South Africa 
that are described as erect hairs on humans, other 
creatures and objects. If these fibrous features are 
indeed erect hairs, they can be explained by ref- 
erence to the eastern Jul’hoan statement that the 
exterior of Huwe’s house (Great God) is ‘hairy like 
a caterpillar’.*' Elsewhere, erect hairs have been 
interpreted as a metaphor that derives from sen- 
sory hallucinations experienced during altered 
states of consciousness.*” 

The formling in Figure 56 (and see Figure 57) 
with ‘hairy’ forms might on one level therefore be 
associated with hallucinatory experiences of the 
healing dance, and should not be seen as anoma- 
lous in this context. This view is supported by the 
raised-arm posture that the women on the formling 
adopt. Ghilraen Laue has argued that this particular 
posture, which is unique to the Waterberg region of 
South Africa, is related to the healing dance.*’ We 
know that women are an integral part of this cen- 
tral San ritual.** Among the Jul’hoansi, 10 per cent 
(or possibly more nowadays) of women are healers 
and take the lead in these dances.®’ Yet the erect 
hairs are also a metaphor for boiling potency dur- 
ing the healing dance.* If one flips the interpretive 


coin, rather than this hair metaphor being seen 
solely as an indicator of a trance state, these erect 
hairs might suggest other heightened states of 
potency, such as new maidens at menarche. In 
this particular formling context, this latter reading 
might be appropriate in the light of my earlier dis- 
cussion concerning fat, potency, flying termites and 
women. It is true, in view of |[Kabbo’s explanation, 
that among the [Kam women were often the ones to 
harvest flying termites and prepare Bushman rice, 
and that formlings are strongly allied with female 
figures, women’s gathering paraphernalia and so 
on. Animals, too, in the formling context tend to be 
females, as suggested by their young in attendance. 

Other ‘erect hairs’ and similar finger-like cren- 
ellations growing at the base of the formling sug- 
gest the notion of saturated supernatural potency, 
as erect hairs are associated with excessive potency 
that causes violent trance states.*” The |Xam spoke 
of ‘lion’s hair’ growing on the backs of healers in 


trance,** 


apparently describing violent throes of 
trance. A central Kalahari healer said his most 
powerful trance state is when ‘fur grows out of my 
skin and claws grow from my hands’; that is when 
the lion’s spirit changes his (the healer’) mind and 
body. Therefore, the graphic metaphor of erect 
hairs on formlings alludes to dangerous degrees of 
potency. The formling itself becomes a reservoir for 
all these entities that exude excessive amounts of 
supernatural energy. 

A further level of association reveals the link 
between caterpillars and dangerous potency in 
the beliefs of some San in central Kalahari. For 
instance, in the Xade area of Botswana, the Glwi 
and !Xo6 believe that hawk moth caterpillars 
(Herse convolvuli) go underground, where they 
transform into a very poisonous black scorpion.” 
Given the renowned observational skills of the 
San, | doubt that this should be read as a literal 
explanation that reveals their ignorance about 
the nature of things around them. San people are 
known for the depth and accuracy of their knowl- 
edge of the faunal and floral species they interact 
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with.°! We should by now be familiar with the con- 
voluted manner in which the San express aspects 
of their belief and cosmology. The Xade San must 
have been aware that scorpions and caterpillars are 
different invertebrates and that the former could 
not possibly be a reincarnation of the latter after 
its underground pupation. Rather than it being a 
mistaken biological association, I argue that it is 
a conceptual association. Since these scorpions 
live underground and inflict a fatal sting, it is 
unsurprising that the ‘stinging’ metaphor is con- 
flated with the ‘growing hairs’ metaphor of prickly 
hawk moth caterpillars, which, in their life cycle, 
also go underground (which is the spirit world) to 
attain stinging spines — their potency. The analogy, 
though it might at first seem absurd, was prob- 
ably an idiomatic device to dramatically emphasise 
the burning ferocity associated with the stinging 
spines of this caterpillar. This spiny feature, too, 
invoked by the crenellations described in Figures 
56 and 57, emphasises the potency of the formling 
on which all these potent metaphors are layered. 


EXTRACTING THE FORMLING METAPHOR 


As anyone who has combed through copious 
amounts of ethnographic information will tell you, 
the experience is overwhelming. I felt engulfed by 
the data at my disposal as I sifted through the mate- 
rial for relevant nuggets of information to inform 
my analysis. With the benefit of the preceding dis- 
cussion, we can now begin to think of the meta- 
phors derived from nature in San thought as being 
made up of categories. These categories are com- 
plexly associated, not in the taxonomic fashion of 
Western science, but through some cultural logic 
whose fundamentals we may never fully under- 
stand. One example is the case of the hawk moth 
caterpillar and the black scorpion that lives under 
the soil. Another is an association that intrigued 
Megan Biesele in her work among the Jul’hoansi: 
an informant once said ‘a python is an elephant’ 
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as she spoke of the superheroine G!kon||’amdima, 
who features in several stories as either a python or 
an elephant girl. When pressed on what she meant 
by saying the two creatures are the same thing, the 
informant replied: ‘[But] people say that a python is 
an elephant anyway.’ This association is subtle and 
deep and is beyond the scope of this book. How- 
ever, this seemingly superficial mix-up reminds us 
once again that we must not approach categories in 
San depiction and other forms of their expressive 
culture as if they were our own taxonomic classifi- 
cations. As noted earlier, that was a major problem 
that for a long time bedevilled efforts to interpret 
the subject matter and the meaning of formlings. 
Returning to my analysis, if formlings are depic- 
tions of termitaria and also possibly beehives, we 
can begin to appreciate the idea of these phenom- 
ena as ‘wombs’ of fat and honey, largely emboweled 
under the ground, in rock shelters or in the cavities 
of trees. It is not hard to envisage this idea of the 
womb ~as described in Chapter 5, termites hollow 
out cave-like structures in the ground, which then 
enclose the nests and all their biological contents. 
The concept of a symbolic reservoir saturated with 
power is borne out of the observation that termi- 
taria and trees enclose potent insects in their cavi- 
ties. These biological associations are deeply knot- 
ted. For instance, some termite species are arboreal 
in nesting behaviour, bees also habitually nest 
in trees,’ but some species, such as Trigona sp., 
nest underground as well. In fact, various species 
of honeybees are known to prefer nesting in the 
interiors of abandoned termites’ nests** where the 
soil has already been hollowed out and the internal 
climatic conditions are ideal. It is the behaviours 
and shared habitats that brought these insect forms 
into sharp focus as richly entangled entities in San 
supernaturalism. Generally, these insects, termites 
and bees, are invariably located in areas that are 
associated with the spirit world: the underground, 
rock shelters, crevices and trees. They also, like 
tree images, are capable of transcending the three- 
tiered cosmos — the underground, the ordinary 


sphere and the upper sky world. San ritual special- 
ists, too, in many ways mirror these supernatural 
abilities, as they can transform into different per- 
sonae (or animals and plants) in order to transcend 
different realities of being. They move between the 
natural and spirit worlds” effortlessly and can also 
visit God’s house. 


GREAT GOD'S HOUSE IN THE SKY 


My many references to the underground — the 
place of the divinities, spirits and other super- 
natural beings — lead us to the spirit world key 
point: God’s house. As ||Kabbo explained, using 
the natural history knowledge bestowed on him 
by his [Xam culture, termites enter the ground 
and in time mature into fatty organisms within 
the bowels of the earth. Therefore, they become 
incubators of supernatural potency. This is a clue 
to the ultimate symbolic meaning of formlings. I 
have already noted that formling contexts almost 
invariably suggest a high concentration of potency. 
What else in San cosmology and belief has such a 
high concentration of power? It is Great God in his 
divine residence of the spirit world. 

Beyond their mediation at the level of ordi- 
nary reality involving gender and other relations, 
formlings might be eminent symbols of cosmic 
mediation between the real and the spirit worlds. 
Supernatural potency is the only force that makes 
contact between the cosmic realms possible. Heal- 
ers wishing to transcend cosmic boundaries must 
draw upon this potency. Other creatures such as 
large antelope, mega-herbivores and trees also pos- 
sess copious amounts of potency, which enables 
them to mediate the cosmic realms. Formlings, 
as graphic metaphors deriving from termitaria 
and bees’ nests, are potency incubators that tran- 
scend realms. They connote a saturation of strong 
potency and are thus reminiscent of the ultimate 
potency sources in the spirit world. They evoke 
the power of the realm that all San healers strive to 


enter, where the Great God, who is the essence or 
embodiment of potency, resides. 

Great God's realm in the spirit world is the 
ultimate reservoir of potency. The saturation of 
potency in this realm is linked to his presence. 
God himself is ‘the ultimate source of all n/um’.°° 
The potency possessed by San healers, known as 


njom k’xausi among the Jul’hoansi, is from God.” 


The presence of powerful beings and creatures 
imbued with potency in his place of abode further 
saturates that realm with this energy. 

I have shown that the painted contexts of form- 
lings suggest a saturation of supernatural potency. 
The ultimate saturation of all categories of potency 
is in God’s house. We have seen from a sample 
of formling contexts that there is a clear indica- 
tion that termitaria are conceived as cosmic places 
where all categories of potency are concentrated. 
So how are these termite nests linked to God's 
house in the spirit world? To situate the signifi- 
cance of termites, termites’ nests and their super- 
natural character, | return to San beliefs and ideas 
embedded in the creation mythology of this indig- 
enous spiritual universe. As shown in Chapter 3, 
the protean nature of San ontology is evident in the 
centrality of a creator/trickster deity who is also the 
protagonist in most San folk tales. He also personi- 
fies Great God in other contexts. The San believe 


him to be ‘the great owner of n/om’.”® 


FOLKLORE AS A SOURCE OF BELIEFS AND 
METAPHORS ABOUT GOD'S HOUSE 


To understand formlings, we need to probe for clues 
in San culture and folklore. Notions of potency are 
embedded in San creation folklore, which appears 
to reify termites’ nests and termites beyond ordi- 
nary accounts of their dietetic values. Fat and cre- 
ation, as we have seen, are central and pervasive 
ideas in San thought, belief and ritual. This brings 
me to the creation vignette, a significant part in 
folklore that provides clues about San thought and 
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spiritual beliefs regarding their cosmology and the 
extent to which termites’ nests are deeply embed- 
ded in that cultural world view. I preface this analy- 
sis with folkloric tropes from the Kalahari. The first 
is a creation tale that was narrated to Edward East- 
wood in 2004 by Yiceu Ngavangava, a Bugakhwe 
San man from Ngarange in Okavango Panhandle, 
northwestern Botswana. In the tale, 


[f]lying termites (yigri) were the first meat 
that God, Khyani, gave to the Khwe people. 
In the beginning, Khyani created the first man 
called, Qara/Uma at Tsodilo. At this time both 
men and women hunted yigri— it was the only 
meat. Then Khyani felt sorry for the Khwe so 
he sent eland and kudu and taught them via 


dreams to make bows and arrows to kill this 
prey. And from that time men became hunters 
of big meat.°” 


For the Jul’hoansi, their Great God #Gao Nia ‘[m] 
ay tell you in a dream where ... to find an anthill 
termites’ nest’,'°° not only as a source of delectable 
food but of potency as well. That God can bestow 
this knowledge of where to find termites in spe- 
cial revelatory circumstances is a divine impera- 
tive. Furthermore, these ‘dreams’ of which the 
San speak are, like the healing dance, important 
mystical gateways to the revelations of the spiritual 
universe. It is with this background that explicit 
mythological and supernatural associations of 
termites’ nests with creator divinities are further 
emphasised in San creation tales. In a narration, a 
|Gwikwe man called Naxajiame told how ||Gama 
(in the form ||gamahare means ‘spirits of the dead’), 
Great God, created people and their diversity. In 
Naxajiame’s words: 


All people came from the anthill. They were 
packed inside it. The Basarwa were on top, then 
came the white people and then the Bakgalaga- 
di and then right at the bottom, the Batswana. It 
was in this order that ||Gama took them out. He 
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opened up the anthill and said to the Basarwa: 
‘You get out first’. Then he opened it up further 
and said to the white men: ‘Now you come out’, 
and the last time he opened it up was for the 


Batswana to come out. 


The other things on earth came from the clay 
pot — ‘saxwana’. It was there that Modimo [the 
name given to God by BaTswana people in 
Botswana] took the wisdom of the different 
people. The different skills for the people were 
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taught by Modimo. 


This is the first instance where the idea of termites’ 
nests as wombs of creative potency is explicitly 
linked to the original human creation. The clay pot 
and the concept of Modimo are Tswana in origin 
and therefore foreign to San cosmology. Yet these 
notions have now been woven into the original San 
cosmological ideas. Similarly, | show in Chapter 7 
how the concept of Jesus Christ has similarly been 
woven into the Naro’ religious ideology. This nar- 
ration may have been a way of conceptualising the 
actual termites’ nests as not only physical entities 
replete with creative potency, but also as things 
which are full of meaning in terms of their sym- 
bolic mediatory role in conflict situations involving 
different racial groups of people. It is in these nests 
that rich sources of fat and protein are contained, 
and the termites are almost totally protected from 
all external dangers. Conflict resolution and medi- 
ation are central issues that initiate the healing 
dance in the San way of life. Through generating 
collective potency, the dance brings amity to poten- 
tially hostile social relations among people and the 
animal and ecological worlds around them. 

This latter point is prominent in an earlier narra- 
tion from a Glwi man, Ukwane, who related in the 
1950s how termites’ nests played an intermediary 
role between Pishiboro, the Glwi trickster God, and 
his elephant wife’s vengeful in-laws.’ Pishiboro 
and his brother were sleeping when his wife caused 
them great discomfort by rolling both of them in- 
between her thighs (a nuanced sexual metaphor). 


In time, they fled and while Pishiboro ran ahead, 
his brother waited behind to spy on the pursu- 
ers. When Pishiboro returned to check on him, 
he found that his brother had killed his wife and 
roasted her breast. He was made to believe that his 
wife ‘is meat to be eaten’. As they skinned her, the 
brother cut open the womb, and because she was 
pregnant, the foetus came out with amniotic fluid, 
which defiantly flowed to the elephants camp so 
that everyone there knew that she had been killed. 
While the elephants gathered together for revenge, 
Pishiboro’s brother found a termite mound, asked 
it to open itself and it obeyed. He prepared many 
mounds this way. Pishiboro was still cutting up the 
meat when the elephants approached. His brother 
told him to go to the termite mound which he had 
prepared, but when Pishiboro got there and asked 
it to open, it did not, and shortly, when the ele- 
phants were very close, the brother found Pishiboro 
standing there helplessly. He then commanded the 
termite mound: ‘Please open, so that this fool can 
go inside’; the mound opened and Pishiboro went 
inside. The brother, who had waited for the ele- 
phants alone, managed to kill them all. In another 
version of this narrative, he turns himself into a 
bird in order to escape.'® All the while, his trick- 
ster brother remained protected inside the bowels 
of a termite mound. 

Evident in the foregoing narrations is the San 
understanding that termites are conceptualised as 
the first real meat that God gave to humankind, 
before all animal meat was created, including 
eland. Termites’ flesh is comparable to that of game 
animals. Moreover, their nests are supernatural 
spaces or portals into primal time (this primor- 
dial past is also conceived in some contexts as the 
spirit world'**): in Naxajiame’s story, humankind 
is created and ordered; in the third tale, a mound 
opens up and encloses a deity within the safe ref- 
uge of its interior. We can extend this further to say 
that these nests are transformative portals: Pishi- 
boro’ brother interacts with these natural edifices 
which give him mystic powers to overwhelm the 


elephants and, in the end, to turn himself into a 
bird to effect an aerial escape. Given the supernat- 
ural associations linked to termites and their nests, 
and the corresponding formling contexts and 
image associations, the question arises whether 
formlings could in some sense be the graphic 
embodiment of God’ house itself. 


EXPLORING SAN CONCEPTS OF GOD'S DWELLING 


The discussion in this section exposes some of the 
unique features of the formlings discussed earlier — 
several from Matopo and the one, perhaps the larg- 
est known individual formling, from the Waterberg 
District in South Africa. It is from these complex 
images that we gain an understanding of how San 
artists of several thousand years ago, as well as their 
contemporary communities, interpreted and trans- 
lated the interface between physical phenomena 
from the natural world and the spirit world where 
the creators, deities, spirit creatures and souls of the 
dead San lived. What beliefs concerning the Great 
God’s dwelling place and other potent supernatural 
beings did the San hold? These beliefs vary widely,’ 
but such variations are not an exception in San 
knowledge systems. 

The San in Oschimpoveld, Namibia, believe 
that God ‘lives in a house in the sky to which the 


t’.!°° Their eastern and 


souls of the dead are brough 
northwestern cousins, another Jul’hoansi group, 
believe the same for their own God, whom they 
variously call Huwe or Xu. Huwe’s house is simi- 
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larly located in the sky.'°’ These San groups say 
honey, locusts, fat flies (or flying termites) and but- 
terflies are all superabundant in Huwe’s house.'°S 
Along similar lines, a Jul’hoansi man called Kunta 
Boo from Tshumkwe in Namibia told a group of 
researchers that in Gao Nla’s house, their Great 
God, there are many termite mounds, and lots of 
food and everything.’” 

There are also diverse large and dangerous 


animals in Huwe’s house: leopards, zebras, lions, 
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pythons, mambas (mambas are often found in 
the natural habitats of termites’ mounds), eland, 
giraffes, gemsbok and kudu.'”° As for the Glwi in 
the central Kalahari, they believe that their Great 
God Nladima lives with termites and other inver- 
tebrate taxa, creatures that he jealously protects.'!! 
The Jul’hoansi in Nyae Nyae believe that #Gao Nla 
lives in a two-storey house with a single tree next 
to it in the eastern sky, associated with the spirits of 
the dead. Their lesser god ||Gauwa’s house, which 
is in the western sky, has two trees. While the exte- 
rior of this house is ‘hairy like a caterpillar’,'!* it 
resembles an ordinary San hut (or choo) made from 
sticks and brush (Figure 62 A & B). 

Among related peoples, the Khoekhoen of the 
Damara branch, ||Gauab, who is their sky god, is 
said to live in a village that resembles a Damara vil- 
lage with a shady tree and a holy fire in the middle. 
In ||Gauab’s heaven, life is similar to life on earth 
except that hunting there is much more successful 
and foraging easier.'’* These brief cosmic descrip- 
tions give an idea of how the San and their Khoek- 
hoen cousins conceptualise the notion of God and 
his residence in the sky. Termites’ nests represent 
an avatar around which the San conceptualise the 
physical character of the residence of Great God. 

Although these varied cosmological beliefs are 
not very precise on the nature of Great God's house, 
they do suggest that this residence does not differ 
markedly from ordinary people's dwellings. Extraor- 
dinarily, one can also see the infiltration of foreign 
elements in these beliefs, such as the concept of a 
double-storey house. Further San testimonies even 
mention corrugated iron sheeting, iron poles and 
reinforcements as structural elements of this divine 
residence. Yet this is not exceptional, since the San 
belief system is dynamic and creative.''* We now 
know, however, that God’s house in the sky has a 
tree or possibly two trees, and that powerful animals 
and other creatures occur abundantly in that house. 
The colossal power of this celestial residence and 
the presence of supernatural beings make it spiritu- 
ally uniquely powerful. It is tantalising to observe 
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that these same features surround formlings. The 
repeated association of njom creatures such as ter- 
mites, locusts, giraffes, antelope, serpents and other 
recognisably spirit creatures is well explained by 
linking the formlings to the notion of God’s house 
in San cosmological beliefs. 

If formling contexts conjure the notion of God's 
house, then what other features besides the erect 
hair metaphor and superimposed antelope (con- 
noting powerful concentrations of potency) support 
this interpretation? In most painted panels there are 
revealing images that feature in association with the 
main formlings. On one of these (Figure 62 A) there 
are two therianthropes (with pick-shaped protru- 
sions on the smalls of their backs, and one has a 
long tail) holding hands as they approach the left 
edge of the formling. The one nearest to the form- 
ling has streamers under one arm. They both also 
hold peculiar objects that look like hand picks. 
These figures with their streamers, objects and 
the tail might all suggest non-ordinary reality. On 
the lower left of the formling there is a tree under 
which an indeterminate antelope appears to be rest- 
ing. The image is part of an extensive panel, but 
some writers have described it as a representation 
of a San werf (choo) or living shelter.'’” Indeed, in 
accord with the belief that God's house looks like 
an ordinary San hut, this formling image resembles 
a San dwelling shelter. Its features include rectan- 
gular cores, microdots, flecks and arched multiple 
bounding lines complete with crenellations, all of 
which place this image firmly in the category of typi- 
cal formlings. This particular image amalgamates all 
the ideas I have detailed above suggesting that form- 
lings might be the ultimate graphic metaphor for 
the Great God's house in the sky. It must be recalled 
that the sky in San thought is the mirror image of 
the underground as they both represent the spirit 
world. Once this is accepted, it is easy to understand 
why formlings derive from termitaria, which are 
phenomena that generally develop and flourish 
underground and ultimately their chimneys above 
ground. Even the termites’ arboreal nests can be 


FIGURE 62 (A, photograph & B, artistic reproduction): It is understandable that formlings have been suggested to depict a variety of 
subject matter based on superficial resemblances. For instance, this formling (A) has been said to echo a traditional hunter-gatherer hut, 
as shown in the artistic rendition (B). While such a resemblance is difficult to substantiate in these examples, this study has shown that 
there is a strong conceptual appearance between the worldly termitaria and the supernatural dwellings of gods in the spirit world. 
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argued to have an elevation that places them in the 
sky realm. 

I return now to the sinuous or funicular lines 
weaving through the cores of the formlings as 
they link different images in those painting con- 
texts. Unlike the well-known thin red line imagery 
found mainly in the Drakensberg,'!° these lines do 
not have microdots on their fringes. Yet the paint- 
ing contexts in which they occur suggest that they 
are conceptually related and refer to the same San 


notion of supernatural ascent along lines, strings, 
chains, cords and ropes that hang from the sky.'!” 
The Kalahari San healers describe these lines viv- 
idly from their extracorporeal journeys as filaments 
that hang from the sky and that lead ultimately to 
God's house. They also call them threads of the sky 
or threads of light that assist the soul’s ascent to the 
sky realm.''® 

San consistently refer to these threads of the 
sky when they speak of their spirit world journeys. 
In these journeys, they climb on these threads to 
visit God’s house.'!® The line on the formling from 
northern South Africa (Figure 56) emerges and dis- 
appears under several handprints that are super- 
imposed on and across the length of the formling. 
This association may not be accidental. Handprints 
in various regions of the subcontinent may not 
have been a product of just one group of people. 
Instead, both hunter-gatherer and pastoralist art- 
ists appear to have made them whenever the neces- 
sity arose. In the panel in Figure 56 and Figure 57, 
they are produced from the same pigments as the 
rest of the other fine line images. They are carefully 
arranged across the length of the formling as if their 
makers embarked on a tactile engagement with the 
entire body of the formling. In this panel, it seems 
probable that these handprints indicate the physi- 
cal caressing of these cosmic threads of the sky as 
their makers were en route to God's house. This is 
a variation of the painted figures shown holding or 
walking on such threads of light in many panels 
in other parts of South Africa.!’° If this inference 
is correct, then the panel may add support to the 
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suggestion that formlings are a San graphic con- 
ception of God’s house and notions of their healers’ 
access routes to that place. 

The painting contexts of formlings feature theri- 
anthropes and human figures crawling towards, or 
moving out of, or kneeling on or near them. Some 
aspects of one cluster comprising nine vertical cores 
with a maze of microdots illustrates this climbing 
notion well (Figure 63).’*' To the right of the form- 
ling is a baboon therianthrope; then, in the middle, 
five very faint human figures are superimposed on 
the formling. Two antelope are slightly below the 
formling while a feline stands in the middle. A thinly 
elongated image, probably of botanical or funicular 
derivation (e.g. the threads of light that have been 
discussed), diagonally bisects the two penultimate 
cores before it trifurcates at the top of the formling. 
Where it passes through an interstice between the 
two cores, there is a miniature human figure clearly 
clinging, on all fours, onto this rope-like form and 
climbing towards the top. In another complex 


1,'” two typical formlings are juxtaposed so 


pane 
that their orifices face each other. In-between these 
formlings are seven plant forms with shapes that 
recall the domical caps of some formlings.’’? In 
attendance are winged insects, which could be fly- 
ing termites, hovering around these plant forms, 
and there are antelope nearby. The formling on 
the right has an unusually enlarged orifice, out 
of which emerges a human figure with a leaf-like 
shape on its navel region. Other formlings have 
similar human figures or therianthropes emerging 
from their openings on the boundary lines. Gar- 
lake’s observation that ‘spirit figures appear to crawl 
towards and gather strength as they approach some 


24 recalls the Julhoan belief that super- 


formlings 
natural beings walk the spirit realm as people do 
on earth.’ In keeping with these images of people 
seemingly visiting God’s house, San healers describe 
in detail their cosmic journeys to this place.’*° What 
we are seeing in these examples are various ways of 
approaching God's house, as known and described 


by San healers. 


FIGURE 63: This formling is simplified graphically but shows some of the central symbolic ideas concerning the theme of healers’ journeys 
to the sky realm. Formlings are variously associated with antelope, felines, other animals, plant forms, human figures and other creatures, as 
in this example showing a miniature figure which appears to be climbing a sinuous plant form across formling cores. This common climbing 
motif appears in the second image, from a different site, showing a human figure and two unidentified animals up on a plant form. 


Understanding the conception of the God's 
house interpretation requires a careful examina- 
tion of the subject of formlings, principally termi- 
taria and to some degree honeybees’ nests. I noted 
earlier that these phenomena, like God’s house, are 
primarily located underground (which is the spirit 
realm) or in trees (a strong element of the spirit 
world), which in the next chapter I argue comprise 
asignificant component of the spirit world. Potency 
appears to be the conceptual thread that connects 
these seemingly disparate contexts, with termites, 
termitaria and honeybees being the key avatars 
in the expressed symbolism. While formlings are 
depictions of termitaria as powerful symbols of 
the zenith of supernatural potency, epitomising 
the notion of God’s house, some artists have con- 
ceptualised this house or ultimate seat of potency 
in idiosyncratic ways. Garlake identified a small 
formling overlying a human abdomen as sym- 
bolising the place of potency in human beings.'?’ 
Yet formlings in general appear to transcend the 


human source of potency, the gebesi. 1 suggest a 
realm of potency that is much more unified and 
diverse than its individual constituents, of which 
the gebesi may be a fragment. In this overarching 
realm there are potent entities which together pro- 
duce a powerful and ultimate source of potency. 
This realm is God's house in the spirit world. Gen- 
erally, San beliefs show that trees form a crucial 
spiritual feature of this celestial house. While this 
belief about trees in God’s house might be one of 
the central clues in the interpretation of formlings, 
their symbolic content and the metaphors in the 
numerous painted contexts connote multifarious 
supernatural associations or what Garlake cor- 
rectly describes as multiple allusions.’* In the 
concluding chapter, I explore some of these multi- 
farious allusions of formling symbolism. However, 
the God's house metaphor remains strong and the 
fundamental imaginative referent in terms of San 
cosmological ideas and systems of belief. 
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At the beginning //Gama was alone above everything in 
heaven and the whole sky was the belly of a woman and 
people just came from the belly of this woman. //Gama 
started taking all the people out of a termite’s nest. 


My journey to uncover the meanings of two paint- 
ing themes in San rock art led to insights that have 
eluded writers for a century, and revealed the depth 
of San spiritual world view and related forms of 
symbolic expression. However, | was deeply sad- 
dened by realising ever more sharply the fact 
that this long tradition of expressive culture and 
the hunter-gatherer way of life have disappeared 
almost completely, except for a few small and cir- 
cumscribed places in the Kalahari. This unravelling 
over time of the millennia-old San hunter-gatherer 
artistic tradition was in part due to the impact of 
the arrival of populations with competing ways of 
life and divergent systems of belief. The archaeo- 
logical, linguistic, historical, rock art and other 


forms of evidence indicate that the first group of 
alien cultures came from the northern fringes of the 
sub-region, around the riverine environs spanning 
northern Botswana, the southern borders of both 
Angola and Zambia, and northwestern Zimbabwe. 
After adopting the herding culture from the north, 
this Khoekhoen group of click-language speakers 
introduced the first domestic animals, sheep and 
cattle, in various parts of southern Africa (ca 2 000 sp). 
Then a few centuries later (ca 1 600 Bp) came the 
second wave of immigrants from as far afield as 
the inter-lacustrine environs of the Central African 
Great Lakes region. These Bantu-speaking popula- 
tions brought the mixed farming culture, herding 
animals and growing crops alongside iron smelting 
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and pottery. These groups shared the landscape for 
at least another millennium with the hunter-gath- 
erers. They introduced diverse cosmological belief 
systems, economic pursuits and forms of social 
organisation that permanently dislocated the origi- 
nal San way of life. However, it was the arrival of 
European settler communities from the mid-1600s 
onwards that accelerated the decline and caused 
the eventual demise of the San hunter-gatherer 
way of life. Along with its expiry, one of the old- 
est and most remarkable artistic traditions in the 
world also disappeared. 

The San painted record affirms the deep antiq- 
uity of San belief and cosmology, as well as its vari- 
ous spatial and temporal permutations across the 
sub-region. There are only a few places left where 
the original San beliefs concerning their deities 
and the spirit domain remain largely intact. Yet 
in some areas the old beliefs are being reinvented 
and aligned with newly introduced systems of 
belief, especially Christian symbolism. This is to be 
expected in areas that became volatile confluences 
of religious ideologies. A case in point is the recent 
mutations to San trickster deities, which now 
incorporate the image of Jesus Christ.’ It is note- 
worthy, however, that this ideological tempering 
has not totally undermined and transformed the 
old San spiritual world view, which appears to have 
remained largely true to its age-old fundamentals. 
This adaptability simply reinforces the versatility 
of their cosmological belief system in the face of 
spiritual rivalry. The accompanying way of life may 
be gone today, but the driving force of the San spir- 
itual world view, appears to be resilient. Spiritually, 
the San will always be what they have been for mil- 
lennia and aspects of their Old Way — a way of life 
that shaped us all? — will endure, particularly the 
fundamental tenets of their belief and knowledge 
systems. This includes belief in the efficacy of the 
healing dance as a bridging spiritual mechanism 
for access to the powerful San divinities and the 
spirit realm. 
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In the preceding chapters | illustrated the pri- 
macy of San spiritual tenets, the symbolic infra- 
structure of God’s house and its physicality in the 
natural world. These insights were derived from 
the study of formlings and botanical images, San 
testimonies drawn from ethnographic and ethno- 
historical sources, and the natural history of flying 
termites, termitaria and, to a lesser degree, that of 
bees and honeycombs. To understand the central 
San cosmological and symbolic infrastructure of 
God's house, and cosmic means of accessing its 
realm, it is necessary first to recognise the graphic 
contexts in which formlings feature. These include 
but are not limited to: 

¢ Human figures (mostly women), at times 
in diagnostic postures and with features 
of transformation related to altered states 
(e.g. elongation; peculiar details on their 
backs, navels, fingers, genital regions, 
heads; streamer-like emanations from their 
mouths, armpits and knees; and similar 
bodily exudations), usually sitting, crawl- 
ing, walking and/or reclining on top of, 
inside or next to formlings; 

e A well-known but less understood cat- 
egory of distended human figures (again 
mostly female), therianthropes and other 
anthropomorphic and zoomorphic confla- 
tions and transformations, depicted enter- 
ing or exiting formling orifices; 

e« Numerous animals that San consider to be 
spiritually powerful, such as giraffes, kudu, 
hartebeest/tsessebe, felines, aardvarks, fly- 
ing termites, fish, serpents, turtles, croco- 
diles and other reptiles; 


¢ Images of plants and other botanical forms 
which frequently feature next to, on top of 
or on the edges of formlings; and 

¢ Funicular forms, sometimes with animals 
and people clinging to and climbing on 
them, or handprints placed on them. 


FIGURE 64: The ecological habitat of termitaria and associated vegetation, depicted here in the central Kalahari Ghanzi District of Botswana, 
shows the juxtaposition of Acacia erioloba trees with a termite mound growing in their midst, an association that held symbolic significance 
in San cosmology. As discussed in Chapter 6, this species of acacia is believed to have mystical powers. 
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The links between these graphic contexts and eth- 
nographic analyses have permitted the explanation 
of the most significant religious features of San 
belief and the cultural reproduction and imaging 
of aspects of the hunter-gatherer cosmos. From 
these painting contexts that feature images convey- 
ing a series of metaphoric associations, some writ- 
ers have partially acknowledged the centrality of 
supernatural potency in formlings.* All these fea- 
tures of the formling contexts are congruous with 
the San beliefs concerning supernatural potency 
and God’s house. Formlings and trees therefore 
have multiple, complex and richly nuanced reli- 
gious and symbolic associations. They are foun- 
dational in the San world view. As Garlake rightly 
stated, ‘Interpretations of [formlings] are the touch- 
stone by which all approaches to the San rock art 
of Zimbabwe can be assessed.” They constitute the 
strongest evidence yet for the multifaceted nature 
of the San belief system and religious symbolism 
that was vibrant in the Matopo Hills and other 
parts of southern Africa for many millennia. 
Formling graphic contexts generally high- 
light the acme of spirit world potency. San heal- 
ers embark on cosmic voyages to the spirit world 
in order to harness this potency so that they can 
engage in various supernatural activities. This 
potency is also obtainable from hunted animals, 
plants and insects. Harnessing potency from these 
entities can be simple and direct: for instance, the 
Julhoansi prefer to dance next to a freshly killed 
eland because in this state it effuses potency. Some 
groups harness the potency of certain plants by rub- 
bing their bodies with the leaves and branches. It 
has also been noted that some groups intensify their 
dances when bees (as potent insects) are swarm- 
ing, as this saturates the atmosphere with potency.® 
Similarly, some formlings appear to depict people 
collecting flying termites. As in the case of hunt- 
ing game or gathering honey, such contexts are not 
only concerned with gathering termites for their fat 
(as food), but also with the symbolic harnessing of 
their potency. Fat and potency echo the association 
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of formlings with women and termitarium symbol- 
ism (exemplified earlier by reference to maidens/ 
heroines). At times only women’s paraphernalia, 
such as digging sticks, tasselled carrying bags and 
traditional pinafores, are depicted with formlings 
and flying termites. 

Although ordinarily it is women who collect or 
dig up flying termites, I argue that, at a metaphysi- 
cal level, this pervasive women/formling context 
ontogenetically links termites (especially their 
enormously fat queens), women and the creative 
power of the spirit world (or termites’ nests as its 
avatar par excellence). This multifarious creative 
potency is echoed in the tale, narrated in Chap- 
ter 6, of humankind emerging from a supernatural 
termites’ nest and its earthly parallel, a woman's 
belly. Both termites’ nests and women are allied in 
this spiritually powerful creative and reproductive 
function. The logic of this symbolism is not difficult 
to follow: because of the supreme fecundity of the 
termite queens (as prolific containers of fat) inside 
their nests, these nests become eminent metaphors 
for women’s bellies where the human fertility and 
reproductive capacities are realised. This link 
probably derives in part from the observation that 
termite mounds support a thriving range of faunal 
and floral species as a prolific self-sustaining and 
creative ecosystem. It is worth noting the complex- 
ity of these natural associations and how San art- 
ists, as participating and observing social agents, 
read cosmological symbolism into them. 

The association of termites’ nests and vegetation 
is captured in formling contexts. While they are 
found together in nature, both entities also share 
similarities and anomalies that unify them con- 
ceptually as significant themes in San knowledge 
systems and cosmology. Epigeous mounds, very 
much like trees, have the propensity to transcend 
both the underground and the sky realms of the San 
cosmos. This relationship is represented in Figure 
64. Mound chimneys parallel trees in behaviour: 
they both emanate from underground and develop 
skywards. As noted earlier, the termite species 


Macrotermes bellicosus builds remarkable mounds 
equipped with a free-standing central pillar that can 
attain extraordinary heights.’ Often, such mounds 
have one tree growing in the middle (Figure 5 in the 
Preface and Figure 45 in Chapter 5). It is surprising 
that termites do not usually devour these trees, even 
when all other vegetable matter in the surrounds has 
been demolished.® This is possibly due to termites 


using such trees as structural pillars to support their 
massive earthen edifices. These natural relations 
throw light on San cultural ideas of cosmological 
structures: the sky and underground realms, which 
are key spiritual spaces in this belief system. 

The sky and underground realms in San world 
view are synonymous with the spirit world, where 
divinities and supernatural beings reside. Termites’ 
mounds and trees occupy both these realms. In 
addition, as flying termites emerge from their sub- 
terranean nests in their nuptial flight and soar into 
the sky realm — like the mound chimneys of their 
nests and the trees growing in the middle or con- 
centrated around these mounds — they mediate the 
San tripartite-tiered cosmos (Figure 65). Termites’ 
nests and flying termites, therefore, like trees and 
potent animals, mediate the natural and supernatu- 
ral worlds’ as metaphors of the axis mundi. The axis 
mundi is a term coined by historian and philosopher 
Mircea Eliade to describe supernatural means that 
connect the earth, sky and underground realms. 
This concept is primarily signified as a cosmic tree, 
river or lake, but it also materialises as a rainbow, 
stairs, bridge, ladder, cord, vine, mountain, spider 
webs, and so forth in different cultures.!° These 
various metaphors, often interchangeable, conjure 
an image of cosmic linkages or ties between phe- 
nomena that are not ordinarily connectable. 

Among the Hei-llom (a mixed San group from 
the northwestern fringes of Namibia), their heal- 
ers may ride the back of an antelope to climb a 
lebensbaum (tree of life) en route to God's house." 
The antelope — probably an eland or gemsbok 
— is in this case a metaphor for this extraterres- 
trial carriage or conduit into the spirit realm (see 


Figure 74). In another anecdote, a giraffe was said 
to have taken a novice healer into God’s house in 
the sky, first through entering into the roots of a 
tree and then swimming along a waterway. These 
are fluid metaphors, understood clearly in the cul- 
tural contexts in which they are used. It appears, 
therefore, that funicular images in formling con- 
texts might suggest this notion of axis mundi. In 
another example discussed earlier, a sinuous line 
wove through the formling, partially emerging 
and disappearing beneath handprints. In Namibia, 
one ornately painted formling (Figure 66) also has 
these thin and delicate lines linking various asso- 
ciated metaphors. A tree is painted next to this 
formling, which is superimposed by several water 
birds, antelope and what appears to be a large ser- 
pent conflated with a giraffe neck and reticulated 
patterns. This association of formlings is a familiar 
graphic expression of people walking on or cling- 
ing to lines;'* and so perhaps the handprints on 
formlings allude to holding onto the lines as cos- 
mic conduits along the axis mundi to God’s house. 
There is strong parallelism in these notions and | 
suspect that it is not their outward form that mat- 
ters to their interpretation, but rather what they 
are meant to achieve spiritually. 

As noted in Chapter 6, the elements reflected in 
the pictorially uncomplicated formling in Figure 
63 carry a complex and richly nuanced set of asso- 
ciations that summarise the meaning(s) of form- 
lings, trees and plants. The image depicts a typical 
formling associated with various metaphors and, 
although the outline which is common to these 
images is missing, it does not make the formling 
any less conceptually powerful. To understand 
the significance of this panel, I draw attention 
to three features: the feline, the plant (possibly 
a vine) and the therianthrope. First, the gaping 
feline (probably a leopard judging by its profile 
and long curvy tail) alludes to the association of 
dangerous potency. A panel from Bambata Cave in 
Matopo shows a leopard approaching a formling 
as it passes what appear to be people in sleeping 
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[| Ordinary reality (al Supernatural potency - <—» Cosmic realm mediators 


a Underworld [ | Upper world — — cosmic realm interfaces 


FIGURE 65: There is a strong conceptual relationship between the primary spirit mediators in the form of termite mounds and trees and 
the main realms of the San tripartite cosmos: the sky, ordinary and underground realms. Antelope, other animals and flying termites can 
play a secondary mediating role too, linking these tiered realms. 
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FIGURE 66: This formling carries most of the central elements of the painting theme discussed so far although, like all the Namibian 
examples, it is rendered in a much more fluid and impressionistic manner. There is a tree, aquatic birds and what appears to be a serpent 
conflated with a giraffe, which might be a supernatural rain creature. All these are God's house associations in San cosmology. 


postures (Figure 67). Feline power is associated 
with negative, uncontrollable aspects of potency, 
such as causing dangerous throes during trance. 
Similarly, Great God’s potency is feared by people, 
even by the most powerful healers. Since he is the 
ultimate source of all njom,’ he is surrounded by 
an ambience of dangerous power. Lions and leop- 
ards in particular are mentioned as animals found 
in abundance in God's realm. 

Second, the panel may suggest the relation- 
ship between termitaria, trees and the concept of 


axis mundi. The human figure climbing the tree or 
funicular image across the formling cores recalls 
the Hei-llom way of climbing the ‘tree of life’ into 
God's house. The San also use ropes, cords or 
threads’* that hang from the sky like spider webs 
to climb into God's house. Trees attached to form- 
lings denote a variation of cosmic pathways into 
the spirit world. Their intermediary role comes 
from their ability to grow from the underworld and 
reach up into the sky realm. The underground is 
invariably associated with trees and plants because 
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that is the location where they germinate as seeds 
and from where they grow into trees. Some species, 
such as rock and mountain figs (Ficus abutilifolia, 
Ficus glumosa and Ficus tettensis), which are com- 
mon in Matopo, actually grow within rock crevices 
and even from the rock matrix itself, something of 
a misnomer in the savannah worlds familiar to the 
San. Yet this aspect conjures the cosmic essence 
of botanical subjects as entities that emerge from 
places of power, where the spirit world and God's 
house are located. Images of trees emphasise their 
roots to draw our attention to their connection 
with the underground world. One might say that 
the rock surfaces on which the images are painted 
are themselves significant otherworldly substrates. 

Third, paintings of therianthropes, usually asso- 
ciated with formlings, suggest a non-ordinary real- 
ity that San healers often narrate from their spir- 
itual travels and experiences. These qualities and 
associations are unique to formling contexts and 
locations in space. The image combinations and 
their metaphoric associations give the impression 
that formlings summarise the San cosmological 
notion of God's house and its special powerful 
connotations. This specific cutural expression also 
displays the complexity of San cosmology in its 
multilayering of spiritual metaphors. 

Much like the underground realm, the rocks 
and shelters where the images are found are spir- 
itually powerful places that function as interme- 
diaries between the material and spirit worlds.” 
As one enters these spheroidal shelters in Matopo, 
one experiences a characteristic emotion of entry 
into a powerful spiritual sphere of influence. These 
shelters might have been seen in the past as the 
contained world of supernatural beings, them- 
selves manifesting in the form of imagery on the 
shelter walls. This reading is particularly inter- 
esting in view of Figure 69, where a large feline- 
headed serpent streches across several metres. The 
dorsal extremity of its body is made up of castel- 
lations similar to the cusps found on formlings. 
On these castellated bumps there are processions 
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of people, transformed figures with tails and other 
animal forms crawling, clutching or simply walk- 
ing on this grotesque serpent. The panel is located 
about three metres above the cave floor — which 
is a solid rock devoid of any artefacts or indica- 
tors of its having been a home base in the past 
— and very little else in the form of paintings is 
observable in this spheroidal shelter. A plausible 
explanation for this absence is that this shelter 
might have been a ritual place, with the serpent 
as the resident supernatural power. The aloftness 
of most of these shelters, and being in the sky 
world as it were, affords great vistas that over- 
look other prominent features of the surround- 
ing hilly landscape. These intervisible features 
were most likely supernatural nodes dotted on 
the landscape which afforded people access to the 
spirit world. 

We may wonder why such intervisibility offered 
by high elevation is significant in San world view. 
As one legend among the people who live in the 
hills today has it, a creator God called Mlimo used 
these prominent geomorphological features as sig- 
nals for navigation as he leapt from one granite 
promontory to another when he created the Mat- 


opo landscape.’ 


Mlimo is not a San deity but a 
God concept found among the amaKalanga and 
other groups of people in western Zimbabwe. He 
has been adopted by the amaNdebele whose deriv- 
ative appellation Mlimu means God. Some of Mli- 
mo’s qualities, such as being a human who walked 
onto the earth from a cave in a manner similar to 
the way the Glwi trickster deity Pishiboro emerged 
from a waterhole and started to create the land 
and the skies, might have been borrowed from 
the San God concept. The giant footprint-shaped 
mark in the rock on top of Nswatugi Hill — a site 
where some of the best formlings in the area can 
be found (Figure 68) — is said to have been from 
Mlimo’s foot that touched the rock when it was still 
wet as he created these landscape features. Sev- 
eral other such ‘prints’ (they are actually depres- 
sions resulting from weathering) are known in the 


FIGURE 67:A leopard approaches a formling (not shown in this picture) and prowls past a group of human figures that appear to be 
in sleeping positions. Felines, particularly lions and leopards, are commonly associated with violent altered states of consciousness and 


in the Kalahari, the San say some powerful healers can transform themselves into lions in order to hunt effectively, scare or harm their 
adversaries. 


FIGURE 68: The spectacular Nswatugi Cave is one of the largest 
shelters in Matopo and it is on a granite dome that commands 

a wide view of other dominant features in the surrounding 
landscape. A little distance above this shelter there is a geological 
depression in the rock resembling a human footprint, which local 
oral traditions attribute to the creator God, called Mlimo. 
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FIGURE 69: Although not deep, Gulabahwe Cave is one of the most spectacular spheroidal shelters in Matopo. The paint- 
ings are made up of a large serpentine creature with a feline head spread about 2.5 metres across the 3-metre-high panel. 
There is no deposit to suggest a home base, so this site might have been a ritual locale on the hill with the overbearing 
serpent image and other transformed creatures walking along its crenellated back being a manifestation of the spirit beings. 


area.'’ In the light of beliefs about Mlimo’s resi- 
dence in a shelter, it might not be far-fetched to 
suggest that the San God's house is located in a 
similar landscape populated with termite mounds, 
caves and balancing inselbergs, which Mzilikazi 
likened to bald-headed men. Mlimo is believed 
to live in one of the regional shrines in the area. 
Nowadays he is even associated with the regional 
oracular cult of the High God, Mwali, who resides 
in a powerful shelter on a granite hillock called 
Njelele. As described by the Jesuits who, venturing 
into the Matopo Hills in 1879 seeking to demon- 
ise the Mwali cult and envangelise the indigenous 
groups in the area: 
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This God resides in a subterranean cave in 
a labyrinth of rocks ... In this cave is a deep, 
black well, the well of the abyss. From time to 
time dull sounds like thunder come forth from 
this well. The faithful trembling with fear, place 
offerings on the edge of the abyss — wheat, corn, 
poultry, cakes and other gifts — to appease the 


hunger of the terrible God and to make him 
propitious ... After a few moments of deep 
silence, they hear, in the midst of the subterra- 
nean noises, inarticulate sounds, strange words, 
broken and incomprehensible, which the 
accomplices of the makers of thunder explain 
to the credulous devotees ... This is the bliss of 
children of nature ... the people whose beliefs, 


ideas, traditions, habits and customs, we must 
attempt to change completely.’* 


It is clear from the above discussion that the land- 
scape in the Matopo Hills is deepy entwined with 
the spiritual beliefs and cosmology of the people in 
the area, and no doubt some of these are remnants 
of the former hunter-gatherer cultural and cogni- 
tive systems. 

With the preceding discussion in mind, I began 
to wonder whether the termitarium symbolism for 
God's house was not in some ways suggesting that 
the spirit and natural worlds are in fact one and 
the same phenomenon, merely differing in expres- 
sion according to specific contexts. Analytically, 
these worlds can be defined as if they were sepa- 
rate entities but in San thought and belief they are 
not discrete. 


TRANSFORMATIVE AND CREATIVE POTENCY OF 
GOD'S HOUSE 


The axis mundi, in its diversity of forms, is men- 
tioned often in the Kalahari as leading to the pow- 
erful and dangerous entity of the spirit world: God 
and his house.’’ San beliefs concerning this notion 
and Great God’ residence vary,*° but despite these 
variations all San appear to recognise similar associ- 
ations linked to God’s house. For example, as noted 
earlier, God’s house appears to be in the form of an 
ordinary San dwelling and contains many potent 
subjects: spirit beings and creatures, trees, felines, 
serpents, potent insects, and great meat animals, 
principally giraffes and large antelope.*! All these 
entities saturate God's house with supernatural 
potency. This is probably why formling contexts 
feature various vegetal and animal metaphors, as 
do San testimonies concerning their understand- 
ing of the notion of God’s house. Formling con- 
texts parallel this celestial house as embodiments 
of the ultimate source of potency.” Termites’ nests 
in the natural world thus evoke God's house in the 


FIGURE 70: Some large spheroidal shelters in Matopo command 
wide vistas over surrounding landscape features and particularly 
the prominent granite domes. Such intervisibility might have 
been a significant visual allure of the supernatural, judging by 
some of the local creation legends — but certainly these ideas 
appear to have been borrowed from the original hunter-gatherer 
occupants of the hills. 


spirit world. Both are symbolic ‘wombs of fat’ and 
‘incubators of saturated potency’. 


Correspondence between God's house and 
termitaria 


This conceptual transposition of termitaria and 
God's house is entirely logical in San thought and 
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symbolic systems, as there is a strong metaphoric 
correspondence between the concept of this house 
and termites’ nests in the natural world. Several 
key elements of this cosmological equivalence can 
be summed up as follows: 
¢ Both are located beyond the plane of ordi- 
nary life in San cosmos: termites’ nests 
occur underground, which is synonymous 
with the spirit realm and the sky, where 
God's house is found. Termites’ nests are 
also associated with rock shelters and 
crevices, which are powerful intermediary 
places (or portals) linking the material and 
spirit worlds; 
¢ Both contain saturations of fat and potency. 
God himself, like flying termites and par- 
ticularly the largely distended queens, is 
said to be especially fat;** and 
¢ Both contain and sustain varied vegetal, 
animal and insect associations: the ecology 
of termites’ nests encompasses floral and 
faunal species that coexist with termites or 
that favour the specialised habitats of these 
nests as a protected refuge zone. Like- 
wise, God’s house contains animals, trees, 
insects, serpents and other spirit creatures 
under his divine protection. 


This symbolic correlation of termites’ nests as 
avatars of God's house recalls testimonies of how 
humankind and its diversity originated from such 
a termite’s nest and the manner in which mythi- 
cal Pishiboro sought refuge in a mystical termite 
mound. An acknowledgement of this hunter- 
gatherer vignette of observation came from |Kunta, 
a Julhoan healer, when he described how he 
obtained his njom from God: 


It wasn’t n/om which had come from peo- 
ple’s hands, but n/om of the spirits. The one 
they call !Xu — !Xu is G#kao Nla’an [!Xu is 
another name for the great creative god who 
appears also in the folk tales from ‘another 
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time’] — he gave me n/om. The spirits took 
this spot in the middle of my head and cured 
it. They took my head hairs to the leaders of 
the gods ... We Ju/hoansi say that ‘Nonabe’ 
[another name for the Great God] helped me 
and I was fine. I’ve worked since then at my 
village. And the spirits help me. I’ve healed 
people. Nonabe is the ‘owner of work’, ‘the 
owner of authority’. His name is like G#kao 
!a’an, he’s Nonabe, it’s his respect name. You 
don’t see him — he just works through voices. 
He's like the Government ... He stays inside 
a termite mound. It is the speech of the one 
inside the termite mound. His speech is not 


he. The speech itself is what the owner of 
authority is.*° 


In his testimonial, this particular healer pinned 
down the celestial residence of Great God — he 
lives inside a termite mound. Judging by what goes 
before the anthill allusion in this testimony, we 
should assume that this is a supernatural mound. 
In his narration, transmutations of older San 
beliefs with the new Western notions of centralised 
political authority are evidenced by the reference 
to ‘Government as a simile for divine authority. It 
is revealing that this divine authority is thought to 
reside inside a termite mound, a theme that per- 
vades both older and newer understandings of San 
divinities and the cosmogony of God's supernatu- 
ral residence. Similarly, Judaeo-Christian theologi- 
cal views are now woven into the older stratum of 
San religious cosmological notions. In the central 
Kalahari, Guenther documented a story by a Naro 
informant, ||Ose, who claimed that it was a genu- 
ine story of the old people, implying that it had 
been passed down from earlier generations. This 
is probably true considering that regardless of the 
shifting central characters, the story espouses fun- 
damental tenets of their belief.*° In the story, 


Jesso Kreste lives in a house not far from the 
two termite-hill houses inhabited by Addam 
and Effa. They store bundles of healing 


arrows in front of their houses which Jesso 
Kreste will take and deliver to the //Gauwani, 


his servants.*” 


We encounter the image of the termite mound 
again as a divine residence containing healing 
arrows. These arrows are passed on to the healers 
to bestow them with supernatural potency. Such 
arrows might be linked to formlings that tend to 
be associated with archers using an unusual form 
of arrow called fletched arrows, which have been 
argued to be indicators of supernatural energy. 
However, Guenther has argued that Jesus Christ 
Qesso Kreste in the story) among the Christian- 
ised Naro is the latest incarnation of the older San 
trickster figure Pishiboro. In concert with |Kunta’s 
account, ||Ose adds that, ‘His abode is ||Gauwa’s 
realm, the “good place” in heaven ... He lives on 
his own ... in a dwelling that is either a two-storey 
European house or a tall termite-hill’** Even with 
the introduced Western and biblical nuances, these 
accounts unequivocally clarify the San understand- 
ing of termites’ nests as God’s house. Moreover, the 
link between Adam and Eve (Addam and Effa) 
and termite-hill houses corroborates the notion 
espoused in some San testimonies of creation ema- 
nating from a termites’ nest. This logical transposi- 
tion is consistent with San cosmology, where the 
underground (a realm where both termites’ nests 
and the cosmic concept of God’s house are situ- 
ated) is powerful as it is fraught with dangerous 
spirit creatures.”” 

God's house and termites’ nests are both ine- 
luctably places of great transformative and crea- 
tive potency. As termites undergo their biological 
transformations into reproductive maturation, 
they accumulate fat and thus potency that gets 
concentrated inside their nests. The ultimate 
embodiment of this generative transformation and 
procreational fecundity is the physogastric queen, 
housed inside underground cellars (Figure 71). Fat 
and its transformative powers are united in form- 
ling contexts as epitomes of God's house. Guests 


to God’s house must transform (or spiritually 
‘mature’) into potent forms such as mystical mam- 
bas in order to withstand the ominous potency of 
this place. This transformation is a precondition 
for entering and withstanding God.” Even the 
most powerful spirit travellers fear Great God's 
potency. When they arrive in God’ house, a heal- 


ing dance or initiation dance (as indicated in Old 


FIGURE 71: The physogastric termite queens are spectacular 
biological forms inside the chambers of termitaria and San 
hunter-gatherers, who bestowed symbolic significance to them, 
must have observed their behaviours. These queens are the 
driving force of termite colonies, with their distended fatty bodies 
being a good metaphor for the creative potency and spiritual 
fecundity associated with female power. 
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FIGURE 72 A-D: Although several painting clusters appear to show some ceremonial activity, such as a healing dance or a coming-of-age 
performance with the initiate in the middle of a circle of people, it is not always easy to distinguish portrayals of real-world rituals from 
ones in God's house that healers often refer to on returning from spirit journeys. Image (A) is from the Drakensberg, while the rest are 
from Matopo. 


K’xau's testimony to Megan Biesele) is conducted 
for them, in which they can also participate (Figure 
72 A-D), so that when they return to ordinary life 
they will be rejuvenated with stronger potency. It is 
in this spirit realm that God transforms dead peo- 
ple’ souls into ||Gauwasi, who thereafter become 
his eternal messengers. God also rejuvenates 
these ‘spirits of the dead’ to youthfulness when 
they get old! As with the biological behaviour 
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of termites, such cyclical transformations are also 
evident in the renewal of termite colonies, the 
inception of new ones and the constant develop- 
ment of their nests. Therefore termitaria have been 
described as ‘growing ... slowly, week by week, 
pushed up, as it were, from the bowels of the 
earth’ and, when damaged, they are renewed con- 
stantly.* This natural process would not have 
escaped the keen observing eye of the San, who 


transposed on them strong and equally enduring 
religious symbolism. 


GAZING AT THE REVELATION OF THE 
PRIMORDIAL MOUND 


As religious statements are symbolic, not iconic, 
because they signify by an association of ideas 
rather than by likeness or similarity,’ formlings 
must not be seen as simple one-to-one iconic con- 
figurations of any San notion of God’s house. In 
San thought and belief, termitaria and God's house 
are a single, unified whole — the all-powerful womb 
of creation and transformation. Such a link might 
have started with the idea of biological procrea- 
tion and wombs as the carnal sources of humanity, 
growing to associate spiritual centres of cosmologi- 
cal creation on the landscape, such as waterholes 
for deities and then termites’ nests as bearers of 
San cosmogony. In conceptualising this logic, it 
is important to note that the religious revelations 
and experiences of other (sometimes idiosyn- 
cratic) individuals may become generally accepted 
as accurately representing the spirit world.** This 
partly explains the broad uniformities in concepts 
evoked in San imagery, oral testimonies and the 
pervasive notion of termites’ nests as avatars of 
God's house. Yet some reports of spiritual experi- 
ences remain idiosyncratic revelations.*’ Even the 
manner in which the San artists visualised the ter- 
mites’ nests and painted them varied, with some 
portraying forms that appear to deviate from the 
mainstream artistic renditions. In this light it can 
be said that the gebesi vignette, while deviating 
from the cosmic termites’ nests canon, would have 
been culturally understood, as the ‘thought pro- 
cesses involved in [its] creation were necessarily 
part of the San cognitive system’.*® 

The complexity of San belief and cosmological 
knowledge is variously manifested in their artistic 
and oral forms of expression, which also find geo- 
morphological expression in the most spiritually 


evocative landscapes of southern Africa such as the 
Matopo Hills, the Drakensberg and the Brandberg 
(Figure 73). In the paintings, in addition to their 
occurence in these localities, formling contexts 
consolidate metaphoric and symbolic associa- 
tions through subtle details in their features. These 
contexts, supported by nuanced oral commentar- 
ies in San ethnography, conjure a significant and 
all-powerful cosmological vignette of the spirit 
world: God’s house as the zenith of creative and 
transformative potency. This insight flows from 
San knowledge of the natural history of termites 
and their nests, which were conceived as nature's 
wombs of fat and, by extension, spiritual incuba- 
tors of potency. 

This key phenomenon around which the princi- 
pal symbolic focus of formlings was modelled thus 
becomes the material analogue of God's house. 
God's house contains all manner of potent extracor- 
poreal creatures. Similarly, in the paintings the fre- 
quent sectional view of formlings intermeshed with 
a variety of metaphors of power suggests a graphic 
revelation of this spirit realm entity. Formlings were 
thus penetrating symbols embedded at the core of 
a multilayered cosmological matrix and San reli- 
gious ideology. The choice of trees and termitaria 
(and even in some cases, the variations of beehive 
images, which are often built inside the abandoned 
termitaria) was not based entirely on their inher- 
ent potency, but also because their shared peculi- 
arities made them significant subjects augmented 
by a range of other powerful entities. At one level 
of metaphoric mediation in San supernaturalism, 
they reflected how artists translated and articulated 
connections between the physical and the spirit 
worlds. Judging by their graphic contexts and 
associations, formlings evoked and symbolised the 
multifariousness of God’s realm, which fuses ele- 
ments of both the natural and supernatural worlds. 
Termitaria and their occurrence underground, in 
rock crevices and in trees, all places associated with 
the spirit world, further reinforce their spiritual sig- 


nificance in San cosmology. 
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FIGURE 73 A & B: Rock art landscapes are often prominent geomorphological landforms and are almost always awe-inspiringly 
picturesque, such as these (A) Drakensberg (South Africa) and (B) Brandberg (Namibia) mountain regions. Similarly, although the Kalahari 
is a flat landscape with very few rocky outcrops, the Tsodilo Hills in Ngamiland are an exception and they, like the Matopo Hills, the 
Drakensberg and the Brandberg, are evocative of the spiritual dimensions that local communities have long associated with them. 
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I feel confident that I have uncovered certain 
hidden mysteries of the San spiritual universe as 
reflected in the rock art and ethnography. However, 
given that San expressive culture spanned many 
millennia and manifested itself in varying ways 
across different regions and times, I have most 


likely only partially uncovered the possible layers 
of symbolism surrounding termitaria and trees. 
Nevertheless, I have little doubt that termitaria and 
trees are primordial symbols at the very core of San 
cosmological ideas of creation, fertility and super- 
natural potency associated with Great God. 
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; eek Hl wall and termite nests 146, 158-159, 160, 166, 167 
interstices between cores = cell walls 111, 112 and trees 158-159, 160, 161-162 


cusps = moundlets and fungus gardens 113, 114-115 


microdots on cores = pores and slit structures 111, 113 units of analysis 63-66 


orifices on outlines = chimneys 40, 108-109, 112 


outlines of = idiotheque 108, 112 V 
oval flecks in contexts = eggs, nymphs, termites 113, 114, Van Riet Lowe, Clarence 4, 5, 28 
115, 128, 129 Vinnicombe, Patricia 28, 32 

termites 100, 101, 104, 105 W 

aaiiereatiqu anya 18 Walker, Nicholas 15, 42, 137 

and fat 133, 136-138, 147, 158, 165, 167 Warde tidiane 87 

cllians aaa cnn Waterberg District site129, 130-131, 132, 134-135 

and formling distribution 116 waterhioles 47,50 

fungus growers 101 ‘White Lady of the Brandberg’ 6, 7 

nuptial termites 109, 136 Whitley, David 85 

queens 167 onibe 


and women 141, 143, 158 

termites/fat and bees/honey 132-133, 136-139 
and the formling metaphor 146-147 
in paintings 139, 140, 141, 142, 143 


of creative potency, termite nests as 148 
of fat, termite nests as 146 
trees as 146 

women 


territoriality 33, 36 and fat 141158 
The A-B-C of Rock-art: Geometric Fundamentals to the Archaeo- girls and maidens 137, 141 
logical Study of Ancient Pictures. Chippindale, C 70, and healing 145 
ae and oval flecks 129, 141 
Bheniant rapes > and termites 141, 143, 158 
associations with formlings 162 
threads of light 132, 152 X 
threads of the sky 152 Xade San 145-146 
Toghwana Dam site 27, 95, 96, 128 [Xam people 127, 138 
and bees 95, 96, 98 and termites 116, 133, 136, 145, 147 
trance 32, 33, 37 !Xo06 people 33, 36 
and Matopo rock art 59 Z 
and psychoactive plant use 44-45 Zombepata Cave 100, 102-103, 141 


and religion 53-54 
trance dance see healing dance 
trance visions 

and supernatural potency 57, 58 
transformative and creative potency 165-168 


trees 
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In Termites of the Gods, Siyakha Mguni narrates his personal journey, over many 
years, to discover the significance of a hitherto enigmatic theme in San rock 
paintings known as ‘formlings’. Formlings are a painting category found across 
the southern African region, including South Africa, Namibia and Zimbabwe, 
with its densest concentration in the Matopo Hills, Zimbabwe. 


Generations of archaeologists and anthropologists have wrestled with the 
meaning of this painting theme in San cosmology without reaching consensus 
or a plausible explanation. Drawing on San ethnography published over the 
past 150 years, Mguni argues that formlings are, in fact, representations of 
flying termites and their underground nests, and are associated with botantical 
subjects and a range of larger animals considered by the San to have great 
power and spiritual significance. 


This book fills a gap in rock art studies around the interpretation and meaning of 
formlings. It offers an innovative methodological approach for understanding 
subject matter in San rock art that is not easily recognisable, and will be an 
invaluable reference book to students and scholars in rock art studies and 
archaeology. 


igs project manager of the International Rock Art Collaboration 
coordinated from the Rock Art Research Institute, School of Geography, 
Archaeology and Environmental Studies at the University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg. He holds a PhD from the University of Cape Town, South Africa. 
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